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HE LaCrosse is the tractor and kerosene is the fuel which prac- 

tical farmers choose. Both of them furnish maximum power 
for the money invested. 

The wonderful LaCrosse motor is especially designed to handle kerosene 
successfully. With its six inch bore and seven inch stroke, it consumes 
the kerosene completely without overheating or carbon trouble, and is at 
the same time exceptionally economical on both fuel and oil. There is 


no waste with the LaCrosse Tractor. It turns every ounce of kerosene 
into actual power. 
First In the Field 

It is only natural that the LaCrosse should be the implements single-handed. As you sit in the 
the perfect kerosene burning tractor. Madeasitis driver's seat every working part of the engine is 
by the great LaCrosse organization, it is the work of | within easy reach. The LaCrosse Tractor turns in 
the most experienced, practical engineers in the its own tracks within a space of less than nine feet. 
tractor industry today. As the tractor which isde- It is self-guiding in the furrow. When you are 


signed to be the leader of the field, it has the best plowing on side hills, a special footbrake holds it 
snug up against the landside and prevents slipping. 
These are only a few of the many exclusive features 
which are responsible for the well-known saying, “A 


of mechanical construction in every detail. 


I he LaCrosse Tractor is the ideal machine for aver 


age usc With its light weight and wide tread, it c n a. 
can plow early in the season It is the convenient, LaCrosse Tractor means a Happy Farmer”. 


easy-to-operate tractor for discing, harrowing, seed You can secure a LaCrosse Tractor now for $1250. 

ing, harvesting, threshing, filling silos, ain or It offers you 12-24 horsepower—or an average of 

dragging roads one drawbar horsepower for every $100 invested 
You can handle the LaCrosse Tractortogether with with considerable extra power in reserve. 


LaCrosse Tractor Implements 


|.aCrosse Tractor Implements are as practical and Crosse Tractor Plows, both moldboard and disc, 


convenient as the LaCrosse Tractor. They are the LaCrosse Disc Harrows and the LaCrosse Power- 
implements which can be handled entirely from the Lift, Power-Pressure Grain Drill. 
tractor seat Ask your dealer to show you La 


See the LaCrosse Demonstrated 


The actual work a tractor does in the field is the If you hope to have a LaCrosse Tractor this season 
An outdoor demon- you have no time to lose. More people want La- 
Crosse Tractors every day. The supply is limited. 
Write us today for your dealer's name. 


only real test of its efhciency 
stration of the LaCrosse Tractor will be held near 


you soon Be sure to see it. 


LaCrosse ‘Tractor Company 


Department 923 LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
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INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medi- 
eines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming ts an introduction of the 
advertiser to the homes of our friends. 

We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
véttiser into your home thru the pages of Successful 

and guarantee his honestly any more than you 
would knowingly Introduce a dishonest person to your 
bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many thou- 
sands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these adver- 
tisers or their propositions to our readers. Our guar- 
antee covers the manufacturer's purchases whether you 
buy of the local dealer or direct from the manufac- 
turer. When you answer an advertisement refer to 


this guarantee. Page 
Agents and Help Wanted..... 56-60 
-76-82- 110-114-131- —164 
Automobiles 23-25-37- 30-28 
Auto Accessories —43—45-52-—57-5 
a 124- 129-130-1 i320 haf 148-157-166 
Auto 15-19-2 1-33-62 
5g -9e-1id-idi-— ~135-136-171 
Barn Equipment 99-102 
Bath Fixtures... . .49 
Bee Supplies M1 
Berry Boxes ‘ 
Bicycles .68 
Binder Tw 49-56 
63-80 


Books and Periodical 
93--.13- pe 125-136-137 





Boots and 8 — 40-68-—104-130-140-162 
Building Ma 41-71-88 
—¥8—-lu4- ior OF 108-1141? 127-143-145 
Canning Outfits ..168 
Cu Machines age 
Clocks and Watches : 182-159 
Clothing— Men's . 147-155-156-162-163 
Gothing— ¥ omen'e Mee eis 
 ——— F c rens - 
S fixers 57-76-108 
Gorn Pig and Churns 17-99-—102-103-109 
120 


Dips one 5 eee 
Dishes and ed Uten us 





——— . 
Batteries. id 
Ear Tags ..94 
Ear Phones 48 
Engines 17-82-85-—92-08—108-113- 114-131 
Ensllage Cutters. . 
Farm Fence... 82- -83-84-85-144 
Farm Machinery 4-31-42-55-—57-58-—60-78 
Farm Tools . 80 
Feed Grinders..... 41-96-108-iii-i29 
Tackie. : 132 
Fiour Milis........ ; , . 166 
7oods and Provisions. .... . i41-144-149-i64-165-167 
Furnaces and Heating Systems. 49-151-156-164 
Purniture........... i7-41 
Fur Buyers. pood .132 
Garden Tools 58-59 
Gloves. . 115 
Grain Elevators . 148 
Hair Cutters 150 
‘ ae" 76-79- 94-133 
Hay 56 
Hos Oilers Oilers and Waterers 93-94 
Household Remedies . 102-140 
Incubators 118-120-121-125—128-131 
Knitting Wool .. 162 
Lamps and ising Systems 10 )0—-102-154-164 
and Patate... 40-80-81-82-84-107-144 
Lightning Rods ; 40-82 
Livestock 94-112 
Lumber....... ; ves 107—114—117-—143 
Manure and Lime > Spreaders 77-81 
Mending Sees ¢ and Glue 140-164 
Motorcycles ‘ 411-110-166 
Motor De iRiels ove nad ves tbwes.cacbsadoante 2 
Oll Mops 
Olls and Lubricants 97-—102-112 
Packing Houses......... 445-170 
Paints and Varnishes. 82-91— 04-131 
Patent Attorneys. .66-114- 132 137 141 
nS Tus nn hg £6680 6 ap edueens 160 
plumbing Fixtures. . a 





$1.00 for four years; 50 cents for two 


From Friend to Friend 


FRIENDS IN A NEW LOCATION 


At this time of the year many farmers 
are establishing new homes in strange 
neighborhoods. They must decide where 
they are going to do their buying. The 
merchants are all strange to them. 

There is a way to make a wise selection. 
First fill out the coupon on page 50 so that 
your monthly copy of Successful Farming 
will follow you to your new home. Then 
select the best newspaper published in 
your trading place and subscribe for it. 
Watch the advertisements in it. Check 
the names of merchants who advertise 
to sell things you have seen advertised 
and guaranteed in Successful Farming. 

Go to these stores and look at their 
stocks. The store that carries the most 
articles of known value and established 
reputation that are advertised and guar- 
anteed in Successful Farming is pretty sure 
to be conducted by a live, up-to-date | 
merchant who is constantly searching the 
markets of the world for products that he 
can safely recommend to you because he 
knows others have tried them and have 
found them good. 

Such a merchant will not be trying to 
make an extra profit out of you by offering | w 
you inferior, unknown merchandise. He 
will value your trade. He will want to 
hold it by good service. He wil be able 
to supply you with the same brands that 
you have n using with so much satis- 
faction in your old hon. 

The fact that he adv -rtises these b:ands 
in your local paper is evidence that he 
considers your conven.ence and ‘rants to 
make it easier for you to find the things 

ou need and have me accustomed to. 
f you select such a store you will make 
no mistake. 

When you see a thing advertised in 
Successful Farming, you know it must be 
in general use use you know pr 
Successful Farming carries the + 
its merits to more than 800,000 fa 
families. You know that the reliability, 
the responsibility and the honesty of t e 
manufacturer have been investigated and 
approved, and that you are protected by 
our rantee at the head of this 
If in addition to that you find it a ver- 
tised in your local paper over the name of 
a merchant in the town where you trade, 
you will not only know where to go for a 
supply of this particular article, but you 
1 know that your merchant is a dealer 
in reliable merchandise with an estab- 
lished a and in general use 

E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
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“CASH IN”—100%—ON YOUR TRACTOR 


OUR biggest power job is plowing— 

but you've got to select the right 
plow before you can cash in 100% on 
your tractor. 

Experienced farmers all over the 
country—men who have “lived with” 
power farming from its beginning—find 
Grand Detour Plows give tractors the best 
chance to do their work. Every Grand 
Detour cuts clean—does a thorough job. 
Bottoms quickly put on or taken off 
Depend- 


according to condition of soil. 


Established 1837 


GRAND DETOUR PLOW COMPANY 


Dixon, Illinois 


Grand Detour Power Lift Tractor Plows and Repairs 
are sold and carried in stock by 
AVERY CO., 
Peoria, Lll., and all branches 


J.1.CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO., 
Racine, Wis.., 


and all branches 


ETOUR ax 


TRACTOR 
PLOWS 








(iMMmOUTY + 


able power lift—beams raised high—points 
cannot catch weeds or trash. Special 
safety hitch avoids breakage—permits 
backing up—overcomes side draft. Hyatt 
Roller-Bearing Coulter—exclusive with 
Grand Detours—cuts straight and true; 
keeps perfect alignment; saves time and 
power. 

Ask your dealer about Grand Detours, 
or write us stating make and size of your 
tractor. Send for illustrated tractor plow 
hitch instructions. 








ADVANCE-RUMELY CO., 
La Porte, Ind., and all branches 














APPLES FOR YOU TO ENJOY 


Caring For the Farm Orchard With Little Time and Expense 


By C. L. BURKHOLDER 





OST owners 

} of farm 
: orchards 
will acknowledge 
that the work of 
earing for the or- 
chard is put off 
till evervthing 
else is done. The 
result is that the 
farm orchards 
thruout the mid- 
dle west are rapid- 
idly dying out. 
Years ago it was possible to raise good apples with very little 
care. The soil was rich and there was no trouble from codling 
moth, curculio, apple scab, apple blotch and many of the other 
orchard pests which we have at the present time. Nowadays 
certain definite things must be done to successfully raise a 
crop of apples. 

Now if it isn’t a paying proposition to take the proper care 
of the home orchard, there is certainly good grounds for cutting 
it down, and using the ground for some crop which is bringing 
in a profit. A few facts and figures from some farm orchard 
records will be of interest along this line. Mr. Everett Newland 
of Hendricks county, Indiana, has been keeping account of the 
expenses and receipts in his orchard for the past two years. 
The orchard consists of twenty trees about eighteen years of 
age. This makes an orchard of ideal size for the man who is 
mainly interested in raising enough fruit for his home use. 
The twenty trees are of thirteen different varieties, ranging in 
season from Early Transparent and Red Astrachan, the early 
varities, thru Maiden’s Blush, Wealthy and Grimes Golden, to 
late winter varieties such as Black Twig, York 5 and 
Stark. In this manner prime apples are provided for nearly 
every month of the year in Mr. Newland’s orchard. In 1917, 
eighteen hours were spent in pruning. One spray was applied 
while the trees were dormant and three during the summer. 
The average time spent in applying each one of these soy 
was four hours. Thirty-two hours were spent in harvesting the 
crop and eight hours in hauling manure and straw for mulching 
around the trees. In all ninety man hours were taken up on 
orchard work of all sorts in 1917. 

The orchard produced one hundred and seventy bushels of 
fine fruit which sold for $191.25. Apples used at home were 
put in the records at market price. The orchard occupied one- 
half acre of land valued at $165 per acre. The total expense, 
charging five percent on the investment in land, 25 cents an 
hour for labor, cost of five spraying materials, 20 percent de- 
preciation on the spray outfit, which when new cost $16, and 
40 percent of the value of the manure and straw used in 1917, 
in all amounted to $33.15 which included all expense that 
could be logically charged up to the orchard. This left a net 
return of $158.10. Every hour’s time spent on orchard work, 
Mr. Newland figured paid him $1.97. The following year, 1918, 
that section of the country had a light crop of applss. The 
Newland orchard bore twenty-two bushels which were valued at 
$53, netting only $13.08 above expenses. Averaging the two 
vears still leaves a net return per year from the half acre of 
$85.59 clear of all expense, and returning to Mr. Newland 
25 cents an hour for his time in addition. “3 

Another home orchard of twenty-five trees, sixteen years old, 
belonging to Martin Krueckberg, Adams County, Ind., pro- 
duced eighty-nine bushels of fruit this past season which sold 
for $201.50. Taking out expenses for all items mentioned in 
the Newland record we have a net return of $146.47 from the 
twenty-five trees which is at the rate of $240.58 an acre. 

One very interesting record was taken in a thirty-five tree 
orchard in Dear- 
born County, In- 





diana. Previous to 
1918 the orchard 
had been scarcel 


producing enough 
cull fruit for family 


use and had not 
been sprayed or 
eared for. With 


only twelve hours 
of pruning and the 
application of three 
summer sprays, the 
orchard produced 
two hundred and 


fifty-five bushels of 
fruit which sold for 
$408 bringing a net 
return of $338.07. 
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The fruits of an unsprayed tree; 40 percent are wormy 





The fruits of a sprayed tree; 98.9% good, 1.1% wormy 





This 
rate of 
per acre 
orchard 


at the 
$463.68 
as the 
did not 
cover an entire 
acre of ground 

From these fig- 
ures it would seem 
that the home 
orchard, when 
properly cared for 
will bring in a 
larger net return, 
many times over, 
than any other area on the farm. A large percentage of the 
middle western farms have an orchard of from ten to thirty- 
five trees. However, they constitute only a sideline and the 
problem is how to take care of them with the least possible 
labor and time. 

In the first place, a farm orchard should not contain over 
twenty trees,and at the most twenty-five. If the home orchard 
contains a larger number than this, it would in the majority of 
cases, be best to select twenty of the best trees of the best 
varieties and put all the time in, in properly caring for this 
number. Many times effort to care for a larger number of 
trees than that suggested, results in almost a total failure, 
where the same amount of time, spent in properly caring for 
even ten trees, would have produced ample fruit for the whole 
year, and some to spare. 

Secondly, give the orchard plenty of barnyard manure. 
Don’t forget that a crop of apples takes out of the ground as 
much fertility as a twenty-five bushel wheat crop. Most farm 
orchards are so starved it is impossible to get a crop oftener 
than every second or third year. A full load of manure to the 
tree is not too much if the orchard has been neglected. Follow 
this up by hauling in an old stack bottom or pile of cornstalks 
and mulching the trees about four inches deep and as far out 
as the limbs extend, being careful to leave an area barearound 
the body of the tree for fear of mice injury. All of this work can 
be done any time during the winter when the main lines of 
farm work are not demanding as much time. An orchard must 
be either cultivated or mulched, and in the case of the farm 
orchard, if mulching material is available, it is a much safer 
plan to get all the summer’s cultivation done in the winter 
time by mulching the trees. 

Third, the trees should be pruned some each year. The 
fruiting spurs on old trees get so thick and weak in vitality 
that very little fruit is even set. Thin out the small limbs in 
the bryushiest portions of the tree. Never remove all the wood 
from the center of the tree. Rather cut back and open up the 
top so that good fruit can be produced thruout the entire tree 
instead of over the outside ond in the top only. Avoid cutting 
large limbs. Don’t be afraid to get into the top of the tree. 

Fourth, buy a good sized sprayer, completely equipped. 
The crop from one tree often pays this bill at present prices. 
Be sure that it is furnished with at least thirty feet of spray 
hose, a brass shut off, and an eight or ten foot spray rod. In 
spraying follow the spray schedule that is recommended by your 
county agent or state experiment station. This schedule varies 
somewhat even in different parts of the same state. Above all 
do the spraying thoroly. You would laugh at a person who in 
dressing a wound only disinfected, say four-fifths of it and left 
the other fifth to reinfect the whole wound in a few hours. 
Still many people spray two-thirds or four-fifths of a tree and 
expect the } ma ma and insects on the remainder of the tree to 
lie down and die. The thirty foot of hose and good pump will 
make a thoro job easy, and will not take over four hours at the 
most to spray twenty trees. Putting on half the recommended 
spray schedule is 
worse than feeding 
the fattening hogs 


was 


f. 


Ai 


half the time. If 
you have never 
done any orchard 


work ask the man 
in your county 
whom you know to 
be making a success 
of orcharding. Get 
him to visit your 
orchard and advise 
with you. If you 
do not care for 
apples, yourself 
think of your family 
and remember, ‘‘An 
apple a day keeps 
the doctor away.” 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A HOUSE DIVIDED 

HOUSE divided against itself will fall. Such is the con- 

dition confronting us now. Plans are drawn and finances 
being raised to build a temple of agriculture in Washington, 
D.C. They have not gone quite as far as that in Chicago, but 
some say that Chicago will have a temple of agriculture on a 
magnificent scale, and with a big purpose—a much larger possi- 
bility of speedy success than the Eastern idea. 

These two projects must not both succeed. It would divide 
the country, east against west, and create factions which should 
not now or in the future exist. We must have a temple of agri- 
culture, but it need not be considered until we have a national 
farm organization. It matters not so much where it is located, 
but it does matter whether or not it has the undivided support 
of the whole agricultural interests of the nation. Chicago or 
some other mid-western city is the logical market center and the 
Washington is the logical place 
if legislation alone is to be the purpose. 


easy meeting place of farmers 


Let us go slowly and get together before any land is bought 
for a temple. Both moves seem backed by determined men 
who are bent on putting their plans thru. What do you think 
about it? *Should ambitious cities or individuals be allowed to 
disrupt agriculture thus? 


FREIGHTING BY MOTOR TRUCK 
A tREIGHT car will average a forty-ton load and twenty 
A two-ton motor 
truck, hauling two tons a hundred miles a day makes 200 ton 


miles a day or 800 ton miles a day. 


miles. Four of these trucks will do more service than a freight 
car. They will serve the shippers better because they can pick 
up at your door and leave the load at your door. It saves two 
handlings at least 

Enters a road problem. The cost of operating a truck de- 
creases as the size increases, because the cost of manufacture 
does not increase in proportion to carrying capacity. The over- 
head charges do not increase in proportion to carrying capacity 
nor do the operating expenses. The weight does not increase 
in proportion to carrying capacity. But it is plain to see that 
the motor freight service is going to increase the size of the load 
tremendously. That means that the road bed must be such as 
to stand these big trucks running at a fairly high rate of speed. 


Just as every bridge and culvert should be strong enough and 
wide enough to make it safe for any traction engine and thresh- 
ing outfit, so the highways themselves must be built safe for 
modern uses in motor freighting. One truck plowing thru a soft 
mud or gravel road can cost the taxpayers a lot of money get- 


ing that road back into condition. Laws should be enacted 
regulating trafhe when roads are soft. Motor trucks have come 
to stay. Nobody will get as much benefit from them as the 
farmers They should therefore be interested in making the 
highways good enough for this service. 


CONTROLLING THE PACKERS 
HE federal crade commission made a very searching investi- 
gation into the conduct of the “big five,”’ with recommenda- 
tions for some federal law or laws that will control them in the 
future. The packers claim the commission was not fair in its 
methods of investigation. The packers should not accuse the 
commission of being unfair until they have explained why so 
many packer witnesses summoned by the commission claimed 
immunity before they testified. They were given a chance to 
speak for themselves—and needed an immunity bath before 
they would testify. They didn’t like the prospects that opened 

before them when their own testimony came out. 

Nobody wants to put the packers out of business. They 
have a very efficient organization. All we want is to stop evil 
practices that they themselves recognize and wish corrected 
by law. The federal trade commission points out how to legis- 
late the packers into fair deaing so the markets cannot be ma- 
nipulated. They do not desire federal ownership of the packing 
plants. They do recommend dissolution of packer ownership 
of stockyards, stock and refrigerator cars, and all the sidelines 
which give them advantage over independent concerns. They 
do recommend legislation which will give sufficient control 
over the packers to make it safe for anyone to become a com- 
petitor of the “big five.”” It assures an open market. It is urg- 
ent that such a bill pass Congress at the earliest possible 
moment. It will if the farmers get back of it. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR 1919 

‘OR the 1919 wheat crop, the farmers in the United States 

planted last fall more than 49,000,000 acres, which entered 
the winter in better than average condition. With average 
abandonment of winter wheat acreage and a spring wheat 
acreage equal to 1918, a yield of approximately 1,000,000,000 
bushels may be expected. This would give an exportable sur- 
plus of from 350,000,000 to 400,000,000 bushels. In both 1919 
and 1920 the question of price and the ability of European 
countries to finance the purchase of cereals and meats from 
the United States will be the decisive limiting factors.” So 
says Secretary Houston in Circular 125, which reached us 
early in February. 

In regard to other cereals he says: “Striking a rough balance 
in the same way as for wheat, it appears that the European 
countries will need to import, both this year and next, about 
65,000,000 bushels of rye, 179,000,000 bushels of barley, 
118,000,000 bushels of oats and 255,000,000 bushels of corn. 
The United States can supply from its 1918 crops all the oats 
required and have a surplus of 166,000,000, but will lack 
8,000,000 bushels of rye, 59,000,000 bushels of barley and 
402,000,000 bushels of corn for domestic consumption and net 
re,uirements of Europe which can not be supplied elsewhere. 
For 1919, therefore, it would seem that the farmers of the 
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United States will be justified in maintaining their acreage of | where production varies greatly even in a single state, just 


barley, oats, and corn, a large production of which is necessary 
to maintain normal livestock production.” 

In regard to livestock, the Secretary says: “The foregoing 
statements (not given here) regarding present supply, domestic 
requirements and probable export demand indicate the wisdom 
of a livestock program which will involve (1) maintaining the 
number of horses and mules without material increase; (2) a 
normal increase in the number of dairy cows and dairy products; 
(3) a normal increase in the number of beef cattle; (4) a con- 
servative policy with respect to increasing number of swine 
until the relative shortage and high price of feed are overcome; 
(5) an increase in the number of shee» consistent with facilities 
for feeding and pasturage and the farmers’ knowledge of sheep 
husbandry and skill in handling them, and with adequate pro- 
tection from dogs; and (6) an increase in farm flocks of poultry 
where a minimum of ‘purchased feed is required.” 


UNITED STATES TO BE DRY 
fy XoucH states have ratified the constitutional amendment 
to make it sure the country will go dry next year. Every 
mother with a rum soaked son, and every wife with a besotted 
husband will rejoice. Everybody who has in any way been be- 
smirched by the slimy trail of rum will thank God for the 
victory. 


KEEP THE HOME WORK GOING 
T is all right in a sentimental sense to keep the home fires 
burning. That is easy. It costs nothing. But what about 

the building program that was suspended by the lack of 
materials and transportation? It is time to start the building 
of homes, barns, school houses, bridges, roads, public buildings, 
and improvements, so that there may be no after-war panic 
or stagnation. 

Returned soldiers are engineers, carpenters, builders-of all 
sorts, and they want their old jobs back. If everybody holds 
back their building in hope of a drop in the cost of materials 
and wages these men will become tramps without a job. A 
fine welcome for men who have fought our battles! Theonly 
way to give them work is for every activity to go on as before 
the war. 

Prices are not going to drop so it can be noticed—not for 
some time. The building and repair program should be vigor- 
ously pushed now as a patriotic duty. It means as much to the 
returning soldiers as our liberty loans and Red Cross drives did. 
We stood back of them while they were over there. Let us 
stand back of them now when they have come home to us, 
left without a job or a dollar. 


THE WOMAN’S LAND ARMY 
HERE was not the need of women to do farm work in this 
country, as there was in England and France, but they 
found a small place for themselves, and filled it with credit. 
There were only fifteen thousand women at work on the farms 
in this country last season as against 300,000 in England. Of 
these from ten to eleven thousand were in units. 

These units consisted of camps of girls who do their own 
housekeeping in a tent or building under a proper chaperon, 
going out to work in the fields, orchards or gardens in such num- 
bers as the individual farmers in the neighborhood needed. 
Usually three girls did two men’s work, getting two dollars a day 
each, for an eight hour day. They never went as individuals 
and stayed in the farmer’s home. 

They never went to a locality unless there was a shortage of 
labor which could not be met by men. They did not cut men 
out of jobs on the farms. These girls were mostly school teach- 
ers, college students, and city clerks in need of outdoor healthful 
living. They were quick to learn, capable and industrious. They 
gave general satisfaction doing every kind of farm work. Their 
greatest help was in the eastern and western states. 


WHAT DOES IT COST? 
GREAT deal of discussion has arisen because of price 
fixing. The basic factor in price fixing is the cost of pro- 
duction. There are those who insist that the government has 


fixed the price of wheat below cost of production and a great 
many are ashamed to take the money for wheat at the price 
It is evident that in a country as large as ours and 


fixed. 


prices must vary in different localities 

It is rather disturbing to have the Secretary of Agriculture, 
after six years in the cabinet, come out with such a statement 
as he made before the Association of Agricultural Ceclleges 
He said: 


“For many years, I have been deeply interested in farm 


and Experiment Stations. 

management, a vital part of the economies of agriculture. I am 
by no means satisfied with our present plan and especially with 
that part of the work of the Office of Farm Management, relat 
ing to studies of cost of farm crops. ‘The office has done valuabk 
work in a number of directions, but some of the studies of farm 
costs, especially those made during the war, were unsatis- 
factory in method and were highly inadequate in point of inter 
pretation and presentation. i mi ¥4 

“I have already had the situation canvassed by able and 
impartial committees. I am now invoking the assistance of 
a number of experts. I shall invite the help of the best and 
most experienced minds in your body, and shall hope at the 
proper time to lay before the Congress, a carefully considered 

theme for an effective Office of Farm Management.”’ 

The wonder is that we must wait so long before we get this 
“reliable” information. Price fixing will be a thing of the past 
before this information gets tous. Of course, knowing the cost 
will be valuable nevertheless. It will help farmers to a realiza- 
tion of national organization to make farming pay. 

The Secretary has been charged with playing to the “Inter- 
ests” in not acquiring cost data of the crops and livestock dealt 
in by the grain gamblers and packers. We leave this to be 
answered in a hearing on the subject. Speed the day when cost 
information is made public. 

MARKETING BY MOTOR 
URTH asisstant post master general James I. Blakslee, 
said in a speech before the Highway Industries Association 
last December 11th. 

“Transportation by motor truck routes is now adaily opera- 
tion from Portland, Maine, to Richmond, Virginia; from New 
York City to Chicago; from Indianapolis, Indiana, via Atlanta, 
Georgia, to Montgomery, Alabama, and with a total annual 
appropriation of $300,000 the gross postage revenue of this 
highway and adjacent roads leading to the same, averages over 
$2,000,000 a year. In fact these revenues are sixty-two cents 
per mile at a cost of eighteen cents per mile. A national high- 
way of pérmanent type should cover fifteen thousand miles, 
cost $30,000 a mile or $450,000,000 which could be defrayed in 
reasonable time from earnings of service performed thereon. 

“There are 340,000 miles of railroads. But the country is 
supposed to do albof its transportation business over 340,000 
miles of avenues of communication. Why, we have a string 
around our throats. We are being strangled. We haven't the 
capacity on 340,000 miles of railroads to transport all that we 
would like to ship. We may transport all we must ship, but we 

can’t forward all we want to ship. There are 2,199,000 
Why, there is more highway in one state 
Conse- 


miles of highways 
than there are railroads in the whole United States. 
quently it is time that the country forthwith takes notice of 
what shall be done with those 2,000,000 miles of nghway. 
If we were to decide that we will improve it all right now, that 
we will get busy and improve it all today, this year, this month, 
we would find ourselves facing an average cost of at least $5,000 
a mile, or a total expenditure of ten billion dollars.’ 

The highway question is staggering in its immensity, yet it 
has been shown that we need them improved and that they can 
be paid for out of the revenues therefrom. We are losing 
millions and millions of dollars a year in wasted farm products 
thru lack of ability to get stuff to market over our present high- 
Think these facts over. Read “Enlarging Markets by 
page 9 


ways 
Motor,” 


AUTOCRACY 

T is shattered here and built up there. 
Russian bolshevists outdid the autocracy of the dethroned 
The autocracy of the mob is always worse than the 
The autocracy of labor is every whit as bad 
Power is a sacredtrust. To 


The autocracy of the 


czar 
autocracy of law 
as the autocracy of capital 
have it and not abuse it is the highest honor. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By LYNN HAINES 


S' ME idea of the delays and wastefulness connected with 
the processes of Congress may be gained from a considera- 
tion of the time taken to enact the new $6,000,000,000 revenue 
bill when recalled that President Wilson in a special m 

to Congress on May 27 of last year called attention to t 
urgent necessity of taking immediate action to provide for the 
then existing war emergency. The measure did not become a 
law until the middle of February. 

When the President demanded a new measure, members of 
Congress were preparing to adjourn for the summer in order 
to take part in the campaign. But, finally under the utmost 
pressure from the Administration, the majority leaders in 
Congress agreed to take up the matter of a revenue bill, and the 
Ways and Means Committee began its public hearings, while 
the House remained nominally in session with three-day ad- 
journments during the summer. 

t was not until September 3rd that Chairman Kitchin, of 
the Ways and Means Committee, brought the revenue bill into 
the House. There it received the usual hasty consideration 
under gag rules, but in this instance there was no real opposi- 
tion, and the bill passed the House on September 20th with- 
out an opposing vote. 

Next came the Senate’s turn to get into the game. The 
Senate Committee revised the whole matter, after extended 

ce hearings. At last the Committee reported the bill, 

h several hundred amendments, on December 6th, and the 

nate deliberated on the whole measure until December 23rd, 

en it passed without opposition 

It was then necessary, of course, to have the House and 
Senate bills considered by a conference committee, with a view 
to adjusting ditferences and reaching some final agreement. 
Chis process consumed many weeks, and — this period the 


bill was subjected to many vital changes differing from the 


form adopted in either the House or Senate bills. Thus does 
the conference committee in secret sessions make legislation of 
the utmost importance to the whole nation without any oppor- 


tunity for public discussion, and where the influence of indi- 
vidual members of the House and Senate is practically nothing. 
\ll told, it took about nine months to do this legislative 
sk which the President insisted was an emergency matter 


requiring immediate action. 


Pork in the Post Office Bill 


TH hungry Congressional pack is again in full ery on the 
scent of pork. This time the pork barrel has taken the form 
of a $200,000,000 rider to the Post Office appropriation bill to 
enable the federal government to join with the States in public 
work on roads. This scheme, which was added to the bill in 
Li 


y 


Senate, is based on the assumption that the public work 


nd 
agemonviis 


vided would provide “buffer’’ opportunities for the 
| soldiers, and so prevent the dangers of unemploy- 


It is the usual pork barrel way of politicaly benefitting certain 
members of Congress. The proposal is to distribute the $200,- 
the highway departments of the several States 


(Mw) mid 

ed their discretion, and without any means of in- 

§ promptness in application, or any systematic plan of 
if road conatruction 

\ fight against it is being made by the more progressive men 


The Kelly-Kenyon Plan 


it good roads pork barrel scheme should be defeated, 
re will be some chance for the passage of a really 

vhich includes the provision for a great co- 

of federal road improvements under a central 
together with the aber Department’s plan of 


al ement 


ipporting groups of workers on the land. There is such 
measure combining the best features of the Kelly bill intro- 
luced the House and the Kenvon bill in the Senate. It is 
known as the Kelly-Kenyon bill. This measure seeks to meet 
he imminent emergency of demobilization and unemployment 
1 ng $100,000,000 at the disposal of the President to 

t the systematic plan of road work already prepared 


in the Post Office Department, under a director to be ap- 
pointed by the President. It also creates a board of com 
missioners to administer the plan of land colonization which 
has been worked out in detail by Benton MacKaye for the 
Department of Labor 


One Horse Mann 


HE average citizen has not sufficient library reom to 

shelve the material now being turned out of the govern- 
ment printing office about the packers. Supplementing the 
reports of the Federal Trade Commission, there is being printed 
the hearings before two Congressional committees. These will 
probably be several millions of words long. 

One phase is clearly established. That is the political ac- 
tivities of the packers. There is no dispute, for example, re- 
garding the fact that the packers gave the Honorable James R. 

ann of Illinois, Republican leader of the House, a horse and 
some choice roasts. To the latter the public has added many- 
fold since the truth came out. 

Mr. Mann was slated for the Speakership. He has no chance 
now to realize that ambition. 


Agriculture Department Probe Next 


SWEEPING investigation of the Department of Agri- 

culture by Congress cannot be avoided much longer. 
Already serious charges against Secretary Houston have been 
brought to the attention of members. 

One of these charges is that a series of investigations show- 
ing the cost of producing certain farm crops have been pigeon- 
holed by order of Secretary Houston at the behest of the General 
Education Board, the institution endowed by John D. Rocke- 
feller. Reports of these investigations were duly submitted b 
the Farm Management Bureau, under the direction of W. J. 
Spillman. But when Secretary Houston refused to have the 
reports published, Mr. Spillman left the Department and 
brought the situation to the attention of senators andmembers 
of Congress. Thereupon the Secretary tried to discredit the 
Spillman reports, and declared his intention of having further 
investigations made along similar lines. But so far nothing 
has been done. 

In this connection, evidence is now before congressmen to 
the effect that Secretary Houston, who it is alleged, was him- 
self formerly a member of the General Education Board, has 
carried out the orders of that Board in departmental affairs. 
His method of doing this was to have an unsigned statement 
circulated among heads of divisions, telling them what the 
General Education Board wanted to have done, or not done. 
One of these statements insisted that under no circumstances 
was the Department to give out any information concerning 
the cost of farm production, and that it should never even 
intimate that there was a possibility of producing too much of 
— crop. 

hese and other charges of a startling nature are likely to be 
uncovered by the proposed investigation. 


A Billion Wheat Deficit 


NCLE SAM, in fixing the price of wheat, guaranteed the 
farmers $2.26 a bushel for 1918 and 1919. To redeem that 
pledge, the nation faces a loss of a billion dollars. A bill appro- 
priating that amount for this specific purpose is now on its 
way thru Congress. It provides the machinery for price main- 
tenance, and also gives the President control of all foreign 
and domestic commerce in wheat and wheat products until 
December 31, 1920. 
At the usual rate of legislative progress, it may take Congress 
that long to pass the bill. 


ITH the exception of the daily Official Bulletin, which is 

still published witha greatly restricted free list, nearly all 
of the various activities of the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, headed by George Creel, have been discontinued, due to 
the ending of the war. In line with this policy is the suspension 
of the Weekly News Bulletin concerning affairs in Mexico. 
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ENLARGING-MARKETS BY MOTORS 


How It May Affect Many Phases of Rural Life 


By ALSON SECOR 


WENT into the base- 

ment of the Park View 

public school house won- 
dering what I would run into 
for out on the school grounds 
stood a big bulletin announc- 
ing “Fresh Oysters,” also 
announcing a community 
meeting for a certain night- 
and the sign “U. 8. Post 
Office’ topped it all. School 
was in session at that hour 
but I found a few citizens 
making purchases, or buying 
stamps, etc. There were a 
few sacks of Michigan pota- 
toes; some canned stuff; 
some celery, eggs, etc—and 
a branch post office. Mind 
you, this was in a big city 
school house—out in one of 
the good residence districts 
of Washington, D. C. I had 
heard about it and wanted 
to see it. It is no fable; it is 





a SIR 


next time to other 
community secretary 

The Kelly scheme included 
bringing the stuff to the coun 
try school for shipment. But 
that will not work—in fact 
it is unnecessary, for the 
motor trucks stop anywhere 
so they can pick up stuff at 
the farms as well as at the 
school. This reduces hand- 
ling; saves time. However, 
the motor truck does go to 
the city school or other con 
munity center receiving sta- 
tion with its load and the 
city people go there and get 
their stuff. 

Mrs. Tom in the city has 
not ordered a dressed chicken 
for Sunday dinner of Mr 
Dick in the country eighty 
miles away. She didn’t know 
Dick had a turkey. He 
didn’t know she wanted one 
Mrs. Tom told her commun- 


some 





a fact. 

New ideas do not hatch 
every day. Nor do they always live after they do hatch 
Some never get past the pin-feather stage—and die of chill 
Some live a miserable weakly existence, never growing into 
usefulness or dying so some other ideas will be hatched to take 
their places. It should not be expected that a new idea comes 
out full dressed and perfect. That is why two heads are better 
than one. The idea gets polished up and perfected by use and 
criticism. 

Why Parcel Post Failed 


You know what high hopes we all had of the parcel t. 

It took a long fight to get it;and when we got it the thing 
didn’t work just right as a marketing scheme. And its failure 
is not due to its former enemies. It simply lacked the missing 
link. You can decry middlemen until you die of exhaustion, 
but they ase-essential, whether you become the middleman 
yourself thrugome marketing agency, or use the one that 
always served the public. 

The old parcel post plan tried to eliminate the middleman. 
It resulted in the consumer being dissatisfied, and the producer 
quit in disgust. Congressman Kelly of Pennsylvania discover- 
ed the trouble and worked out a new idea. He perfected the 
parcel post plan so it really works—and satisfies both producers 
and consumers. That was some accomplishment. 

The producers cannot take time to hunt up the consumers. 
They cannot be sure that they will get their money if they 
ship stuff to strangers without the check in hand. They cannot 
afford to fuss with small, separate shipments to Tom, Dick, 
and Harry—or their wives. Few farmers are salesmen anyway. 
They do not know how to cater te a fussy consuming public. 
On the other hand the consumers can not be sure of getting 
bargains when they read of fresh country eggs, fresh butter, 
cheese, 1 poultry and what not, even if they know the 
farmers will sell below the city markets. They tried it and 
got bad eggs, smeary butter, poultry in every stage of undress 
because the parcel post shipments came in a conglomerate mess 
and the wreckage was a tragedy—and the farmers had no con- 
ception of mon. hey So on the whole the parcel post was 2 
failure because it eliminated the middleman—the man who 
takes the eggs of Tom, Dick and Harry and grades them before 
he sells them to Mrs. Tom, Dick and Harry in the city. Or 
he takes bad butter and dumps it into a barrel for the renovator 
and sells the good butter to his choice customers who pay well 
for it. 

Well, Kelly put the middleman back on tlie job in a new way. 
The plan is this: 

The country community is organized into community centers 
with proper officers, but chief of all is the community secretary. 
He may be a she—but I'll call him he. The secretary acts as 
clearing house for information on the needs of another commu- 
nity center in some near city. He gets orders from the city 
secretary say for five cases of eggs, two dozen dressed chickens, 
six dressed turkeys, ten bushels of apples and what not. By 
phone or by posted bulletin he can easily notify his community 
of these n and the prices offered. He knows who has each 
of these things because the farmers keep him posted as to their 
ready surplus. He can also instruct them on methods of pre- 
paring these things for city trade. If he does not do so they 
soon hear from the secretary of the city community who com- 
plains of the poor condition of things, or poor quality, and these 
faults must be remedied or Mr. City Secretary sends his orders 








ity secretary—so did all the 
other women—what was wanted and he lumped the whole 
order and by letter or by phone told the country secretary to 
get busy and send the stuff. It can be worked even without 
the country secretary for the motor truck driver soon learns 
who has the stuff, and passes out the word as he goes out in the 
morning, and he picks it up when he returns. Mr. City Secre- 
tary sorts and grades the stuff, throws out the spoiled, gives 
each consumer what she wants and sends checks to the farmers 
who sent the stuff. He is the middleman who makes marketing 
by parcel post a success. 

The producers get more for their stuff then they could get 

in the city markets, and Uncle Sam is the carrier. The con- 
sumers buy for less than at the city markets, get fresh stuff, see 
what they are buying, and pay the secretary. It is safe for the 
producers, for they do not have to sell to unknown or irrespon- 
sible persons. They sell to the community secretary. They get 
their cash at once. If any customer thinks he can dodge 
paying for the stuff he finds he is dealing with the government 
9y mail and must pay. If any producer thinks he can cheat 
a customer he finds he is dealing thru the government and is 
subject to the postal regulations and cannot defraud. Both 
have tried that game—just once! 

The connecting link between community centers is the hard 
surfaced 365-day public road with Uncle Sam’s army motor 
trucks carrying nothing but parcel post. They make regular 
trips daily, except pwn Bg carrying perishable products much 
better than the trains do because the eggs are in cases, not in 
shoe boxes and other small parcels of various construction 
The secretary can put dressed poultry in a barrel and list it as 
so many separate parcels and keep within the present limit as 
to weight. So with everything. As this develops, the weight 
limit can be made to suit the public. 

So much for the general plan. Will it work? What has work- 
ed in its infancy can work better upon maturity. This plan 
is now working. Congress appropriated $30,000 in 1917 to 
try it out. More is asked for now to put in a big system of 
motor truck parcel post marketing between community centers. 


Proof of the Pudding 


Leonardtown, Maryland, was sending $200 worth of farm 
products to Washington weekly after it had been organized as 
a community only two weeks. Mount Joy township organized 
and with Two Tavern school as its community center, has been 
doing a thriving business every day in such things as the con- 
sumers in Park View community center, Washington, want 
on their tables. But Park View is not under the control of 
Mount Joy or any other producing center. The producers may 
get together and put the price too high. This is not a charity 
institution. In that case Park View secretary, Mr. McGrath, 
would send to several other communities, even in other states, 
and let Mount Joy hold its products until they were willing to 
meet competition. The consumers are looking for cheaper 
prices. The producers are looking for higher. Both can be 
satisfied and not quarrel. For instance: 

I said that Park View was advertising fresh oysters on the 
bulletin board the day I got there. A few months ago Park 
View decided to eat oysters. They were 75 and 80 cents a quart 
in the Washington markets. An oyster fisherman at Brittor 
Bay was getting 75 cents a gallon for his oysters, and not 
always disposing of what he had His trade was un- 


certain and his losses heavy, (Continued on pag. I1! 
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PUTTING THE PEOPLE IN POWER 


How Democracy May be Restored Without Revolution 


By JUDSON KING (Article III.) 


militarism. Still another vote would 





A REPORT from Boston, by a very 
capable observer, states that the 
debates on the initiative and 
referendum in the Massachusettg con- 
stitutional convention were the most 
profound and able discussions of the 
fundamentals of government which 
have been heard in New England since 
the days ol Daniel Webster. 

This is gratifying but not surprising. 
Direct legislation looks simple, but it 
involves a greater advance toward real 
democracy than even the displacement 
of monarchy with government by elect- 
The important element in the 
referendum is that it 
in the exercise of ulti- 
mate political power Theoretically, in 
our country, “all political power is 
inherent in the people.”” But the people 
have delegated the exercise of this 
power. Now, thru the I. and R., they 
propose to reserve to themselves the 
right to exercise this power whenever 
If the legislature satisfies 
If not, there 


ed men. 
initiative and 
involves a shift 





they see fit 





force the establishment of an internation- 
al government, of the settlement of 


commercial disputes by arbitration, 
and war between civilized nations 
would end. 


When we put in the hands of the 
people real power, not alone to elect 
men to make laws for them, but to 
make laws and decide policies for them- 
selves, we are taking a forward step of 
vast significance. Every other method 
of law making, whether by savage 
chiefs, oriental despots, absolute mon- 
archies, constitutional monarchies, oli- 
garchies or elected assemblies, contains 
this element-—-a few men actually do 
the work for the people. Usually they 
do the people. The people must stand 
the consequences of what is done or not 
done. True, we can “turn the rascals 
out’’. We often do but a long experience 
with this sort of political gymnastics 
ought to prove to us that delegated 
government is not the full solution of 
our difficulty. What guarantee have 








the people, well and good. 


stands the I. and R. for imstant use. 
Hence President Wilson approvingly 
calls it ‘“‘a gun behind the door.” 


Che progress of democracy has always 
involved a shift of power. It began 
with putting limitations upon absolute 
despots. Its direction has been toward 

; self-government In each shift the 
people have secured more power. When, 

th the establishment of the American 

Republic, the right of an hereditary 

lass to rule was rejected and govern- 

ment by elected men established, the 





**You can fool some of the people all 
of the time, and all of the people some 
of the time, but you can’t fool all of the 
people all of the time.’’ 
Lincoln must have had in mind the need 
of the initiative, referendam and recall 
which pute democracy in the hands of 
the people, so if tricked by their legis- 
latares they can enact or kill such 
laws, or discharge such officials as they 
wish. The time has come to establish 
the democracy at home which we have 
fought for in Earope. 


we that the good “ins” will not soon 
out-rascal the bad “outs?” 

I am not overlooking the fact that 
many, many elected men remain true, 
resist temptation and fight for the 
people’s rights even to the wrecking of 
their personal fortunes, and show what 
real representatives may be like. All 
honor to them. But this does not blink 
the fact that this sort of men are not in 
the majority a majority of the time. 
And you cannot lay the blame on the 
people for not being clairvoyants and 
able to know in advance who will keep 


The immortal 








yvers of liberty all over the world cried, 
Eureka.” They took it for granted 
hat an elected “representative” would 
obev the will of the majority and thus the economic, social and 
political welfare of the masses would be conserved. 
. With the hard history of a century behind us it is amusing 
» read their confident prophecies of the glorious reign of justice 
ibout to be ushered in . The “rights of man’”’ were established 
it last. Let us not smile contemptuously; those forefathers of 
ours broke new ground. They were very radical in their day 
But their contributions to democracy must not become claims 
for us. They could not foresee our problems and the dead 
must not govern the living. 


* Abuse of Power 


It is our sad fate to find that representatives too often abuse 
the power delegated to them and obey the will, not of the 
great majority which elected them, but of a small munortty. 
lhe campaign promise has become as cheap as the campaign 
igar 

Chere something about the possession of power that 
hanges a man, usually for the worse. That is why Abraham 
Lincoln declared ‘““No man is good enough to govern another 
that man’s consent.’”” Think a moment and see 
know of some good man of your acquaintance 
ome public office has not turned into a 
ol knave or a tyrant. If you happen to be a candidate for 

nething, read this over twice. It is a common disease. The 
olks call it “the swell-head Its symptoms run from mild 
yntempt of the people to a traitorous betrayal of their interests 
be strong and true to begin with, but it takes a 
to keep true. Either by vanity or bribery, 
nother, men are changed. In devious ways they 
led to represent the classes not the masses. We expect this 
governments of Europe. We were not prepared for 
nerica. Slowly and reluctantly we have been com- 
uimit that it is inevitable 

truth to our city, county, state and national 
ind we get the cause of the many serious “‘prob- 
been confronting the people of the United 
\pply it abroad and we get the cause of this 


ian without 
ru do not 


whom the election to 


mark Trhe' 


mighty strong mar 


rid Tho ho have exercised political powe 
ft themselves or the class they represent 

pre »ple 
of all the nations of Europe could by 
ial erendum have taken a vote on this war the 
uld never have begun. If another international 
1 could | had, itocratic government would be 


the earth, and along with it would g 


rom the lace ol 


his word and who will not. 

We have to take human nature as we 
find it and the solution of the difficulties lies in constructing the 
machinery of government in such a fashion that no man or party 
of men can have power to betray the people no matter how good 
or bad they may be. All bank cashiers are compelled to give 
bond even if they run the Sunday School and sing in the 
choir. Direct legislation puts responsibility where it belongs— 
on the people ‘eemaaives. They have the power to do big 
constructive things and to stop big destructive policies. If 
then they don’t get what they want they have themselves to 
blame. The final step is taken—majority rule is established. 
They can make and unmake constitutiogs and laws and recall 
officials who fail to administer them. f : 

But, after all, wil! the people make things better? 

The answer is that thruout the long history of the race 
every democratic advance has made things better. Not 
perfect, but better. I think I have no illusions as to democracy. 
I do not think the people are going to establish any New 
Jerusalem the next week after they get direct legislation. It 
would take angels to do that and we have a considerable bit 
of human nature left in us. But this I know, that the people 
will do better for themselves than any government on earth, 
hereditary or selective, will do for them. Further, that in 
exercising these powers they will become more and more 
educated, self-reliant and capable of self-government. In that 
fact lies the hope and the reward. The task of a democracy 
is to make a real people—not to make a few or all men rich, 

He who distrusts democracy and scoffs at the capacity of 
the people to determine their own destiny, whether he be the 
master of millions, the supercilious high-brow conscious of 
his own superiority, or the battered and discouraged reformer 
rejected by those whom he would try to save, must answer this 
question: T’o whom then shall the power to rule be given? 

For thousands of years the nations of the world have been 
directed by those who will admit themselves to be the able 
and the wise. Some will even add the claim of divine right. 
One shudders to think of the suffering, the poverty, the misery, 
the fear and the slaughter of the millions who have in humility 
accepted that doctrine, bowed their heads and permitted them- 
selves to be led. As a climax we have in our time the most 
fearful catastrophy that ever broke upon mankind. The 
millions could have done no worse, probably they would 
have done better. Is it not time that they took the chance 
ind trusted themselves? 

Said the deathless Lincoln, “Why not have a patient and 
biding trust in the ultimate justice of the people; is there any 
equal or better hope in all the world?” 











A VOICE FOR AGRICULTURE 


Needed—A Body That Can Speak for the Industry 


By A. H. SNYDER 


EVER before in the lifetime of the present generation of 
farmers, if, indeed, in the history of American farming, 
have conditions been as favorable for the formation of a 
sal national organization of farmers. The men who are on the 
soil are practically unanimous for such an organization. Their 
experience in the trying times thru which they have just passed 
has made them ai the necessity of pulling together. It is 
evident to them that their interests will not receive the con- 
sideration they deserve in the important problems incident to 
the reconstruction period unless there is some body so consti- 
tuted as to give articulate expression to the sentiments and 
demands of farmers. 

Those who are more indirectly interested in the success of 
agriculture recognize the vital need for an organization com- 
posed of actual farmers and controlled by them, and they are 
anxious to render whatever aid they can in effecting it. 

The big question just now is 
whether the great opportunity will 


existing farmers’ organizations of all kinds might unite into a 
National Chamber of Agriculture, or whatever the national 
organization may be called. Such an organization would cor 
respond quite closely in its make-up to the two great organiza- 
tions which represent business interests and labor interests 
of the country. The member organizations could go on with 
their regular lines of work unhampered, but when occasion 
demanded, their combined force could be quickly rallied. It 
wouid seem that such a union of farm organizations might be 
brought about, but in order to do so it would be necessary for 
the member organizations to interest themselves in questions 
which might not directly affect them but which concern the 
great industry of agriculture. The interest would be reciprocal. 
By giving their support in matters which did not directly con- 
cern them, they would enlist the support of other organizations 
in their own problems and gain the strength of united effort. 
The other method whereby a real 
representation of farming interests 





be grasped, or whether the efforts 


might be obtained lies in the forma- 





will be so diversified and dissipated 
as to allow the opportune time to 
slip by. Will this united sentiment 
for a powerful national organization 
of farmers be so divided upon the 
nature of the organization, how it 
shall be effected, where it shall 
have its headquarters, and similar 
questions, that no such organization 
will result? If such should be the 
case, it will be no less than a real 
calamity for American agriculture, 
for if the present opportunity passes 
unimproved it is certain to be years 
before sentiment is again as favor- 
able as it now is. 

There is an honest desire on the 
part of farmers themselves to get 





q “It will be a mistake if from 
the prevailing sentiment in 
favor of a national farmers’ or- 
ganization there result two, or 
three, or a half dozen organiza- 
tions pretending to voice the 
sentiments and wield the influ- 
ence of American agriculture. A 
multiplicity of voices, unless 
trained to speak in unison, are 
certain to result in discord, and 


_— 7 tion of a national farmers’ organiza- 


tion irrespective of the existing 
specialized organizations, but made 
up both of, those who belong to 
specialized organizations and those 
who do not. In other words, the 
organizations of the nation might 
unite, or the farmers themselves 
might unite. 

The latter method has made rapid 
progress during the last few weeks 
thru the federation of farm bureaus 
into state associations. Already the 
county farm bureaus in fifteen states 
have united into strong state organi- 
zations to look after the interests of 
agriculture and a recent meeting of 








together into an organization that 


can and will properly represent and there has been too much dis- 
cord in the voice of agriculture.”’ 


protect their interests and there is an 
equally honest effort being made by 


twelve states appointed a committee 
of five to draft a constitution and 
by-laws for a national organization. 
In November they will meet in Chi- 





the leaders of some of the existing 


cago to torm a national organization. 





farm organizations to unite their 
forces. Thus far, those who are 





A national farmers’ organization 
based upon the county farm bureaus 








most active for a powerful national 

farmers’ organization are not united 

in their ideas as to the method whereby it is to be brought about 
and‘are showing a divided front upon other questions. Therein 
lies the danger. Unless a definite plan can be agreed upon and 
yushed to completion there will not be the kind of a na*ional 
monet organization that there should be. The result will be 
much the same that it has been in past years. There will be a 
number of fairly strong organizations of farmers, each of which 
is capable of wielding-considerable influence, but none of them 
will be able to give authoritative expression for American 
agriculture in the way that the Chamber of Commerce speaks 
for American business and the American Federation of Labor 
gives expression to the sentiments of labor. 

Until farmers themselves can get together and present 2 
solid front in matters concerning their common interests they 
cannot expect to receive the consideration they deserve in 
their dealings with interests which have been able to stand 
together. It may be argued that farming interests are so 
diversified that the same problems only coacern a compara- 
tively small percentage of those engaged in farming. The 
answer to that argument is that farmers must learn to concern 
themselves about problems which affect the industry as a whole, 
even if they do not affect them individually. That is the way 
that business organizations and labor organizations get their 
power. When one class of laborers have a grievance, all c : 
of laborers make it their business to help correct the conditions. 
Suppose, for example, that the bricklayers in a given locality 
find their working conditions unsatisfactory, the nters 
and other tradesmen do not leave them to fight their battles 
alone. The other trades join in the fight even if the issues do 
not directly concern them. 

Why should not the livestock men, the dairymen, the grain 
growers, the fruit growers, the cotton growers, and others, 
support each other in somewhat the same way that labor 
organizations support one another? The specialized organiza- 
tions, such as breed associations, dairy associations, grain 
— associations, etc., have accomplished immense good, 
yut to render the service of which they are capable and which 
is so greatly needed they must unite in such a way that their 
combined strength and influence can be brought to bear when 
necessity requires. 

Fundamentally, there are just two ways by which a real 
national organization of farmers can be brought about. The 


as the units can be a complete and 

effective organization. Whether or 
not it is complete and effective depends upon the number of 
counties in which live farm bureaus are maintained and the 
number of farmers in each county who take an active interest 
in the work of the farm bureau. If a very large percentage of 
the counties are represented in the state organizations of farm 
bureaus and thru the state organizations, in the national 
organization, and if a large percentage of the farmers in each 
county take an active interest in the affairs of their bureau, 
then the national organization based upon farm bureaus will 
accurately and effectively represent the interests of American 
agriculture and will fill the great need for such representation. 

The fact that membership of farm bureaus is made up of 
men who belong to all kinds of specialized farm organizations 
provides that all phases of the farming industry will be repre- 
sented. However, there are advantages which might accrue 
if specialized organizations were in some way affiliated with the 
state and national organizations of farm bureaus. 

The matter of real importance is not the method by which 
the uniting of farmers is accomplished, but that there be formed 
in some way a body thru which the farmers of the nation may 
give exprefsion to their sentiments and exert their combined 

wer in matters affecting their interests. It will be a mistake 
if from the prevailing sentiment in favor of a netional farmers’ 
organization there result two, or three, or a half dozen organi- 
zations pretending to voice the sentiments and wield the in- 
fluence of American agriculture. A multiplicity of voices, 
unless trained to speak in unison, are certain to result in dis- 
cord, and there has been too much discord in the voice of agri- 
culture. Legislators have become accustomed to being waited 
upon by those who pretend to speak for the farmers and they 
know that if a number of such delegations call upon them they 
are almost certain to disagree in things they taal 29 

A delegation calls upon a legislator and tells him that they 
represent so many hundred, or thousand farmers, and that tae 
farmers want so and so. And another delegation, representing 
farmers, calls and advocates something else. A third, and 
fourth delegation calls and informs the legislator of the wants 
or demands of the farmers; which are different from those of 
the first and second delagations. Is it any wonder that after 
hearing all the delegations the legislator wonders what the 
farmers do want? Is it any wonder if he questions whether 
they know what they want? Experience [Continued on page 69) 
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The Transformation in the Life of One Farm Woman 
By MRS. FRED D. BROWNELL 


PRESUME the reason I have 


the ei nty acres. 
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always been fascinated by a log [7 5 ~ b+ With the larger farm we found it neces- 
house and a fireplace and have Pop Bod roan—$ Sirti sary to keep hired help; one man most of 
found the combination irristible, is aed t bedroom the year, some seasons several. I dis- 
because I have come from generations > Ath covered the larger family and the larger 
of pioneers, beginning with my first bees! eee. LN | Raohy house increased my work many times even 
American ancestor, who came from ~S 0 with mother’s help. I also discovered 
Holland to New York when that city 2.9 f Mleten § i 1 i 
oll: Nev f y y es | bres the inconveniences which I had not seen 
was called New Amsterdam. My Sa I ° when I had just helped mother before my 
Lh or, __] marriage. 


father was born eighty years ago in 
Indiana, spent the early years of his 
life on the open prairies of Illinois and 


came to lowa in 1851. Of a large 
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: You will notice in cut one, the range 
is in the opposite corner from the pantry, 
fifteen feet from the pantry door. The 






































family of children, only he and two . ‘3 G stove could not be changed as the hole 
brothers built homes here, the other during Bewroom \BT Hothens : in the chimney was too low to permit 
brothers and sister heeded the “Call of woaae Milthen ¥ yy § the stove pipe to be carried across the 
the West’ and experienced pioneer SL... LTTE Cupboards ics room. One morning, while mother 
life in some state until their death. 5 ‘ M & prepared breakfast, she made twenty 
When a child, I regretted that I > “1#?4T Dinak |bhbean”™ trips from the pant to the range. 
lived in a small house; the larger homes Keo Rooiy fers FO I know five women who have pantries 
of the town seemed more attractive. [| _ | - — similarly located. These women are 
we. always tired, too tired for community 


Now I regret I was not born in a log 
cabin. I would gladly add a few years 
to my age if I could have that distinction. I was born in a 
three room frame house, a typical Iowa farm house forty years 
ago. This house had been built room by room as the family 
purse permitted. The first room was a south room, called the 
front room and used as the hired man’s bedroom: the next 
room was a middle room or kitchen; the third was the family 
bedroom eight by sixteen. The two larger rooms were well 
lighted, the front room having three windows and an outside 
door, the kitchen, airy and sunny, with a window and a door 
on the east and the west, but the bedroom boasted of only one 
lonely window, a north one F 

The entire family, including my father, mother, brother, 
sister and myself slept here. My brother soon graduated to 
the front room with the hired man. A few weeks before my 
sister’s marriage, my grandmother, age seventy-five, came to 
live with us and she and I slept together until I was fourteen, 
when the new house was built. 

My family considered me lazy, with an unreasonable and 
unconquerable temper At that time such characteristics 
and disposition were inherited from a remote ancestor, not 
caused nor exaggerated by sleeping in dark, overcrowded, 
unventilated quarters. Yet these were happy years. To the 
childish eyes, home was beautiful because mother was there. 
The only outstanding disagreeable feature was, mother was 
always tired 

The new home had many convenient features; the cellar 
way entered from the kitchen, there was a roomy pantry, an 
easy access to the well, and two entrances to the stairway. 
The upstairs was well planned, each of the four bedrooms, 
three having closets, opened from the hall. This was an un- 
usual arrangement. At that time in most houses the bedrooms 
opened from each other. Often in order to reach the third 
bedroom, it would be necessary to pass thru two other bed- 
rooms. The three folding doors on the first floor were nuisances, 
as there was no privacy in any part of the downstairs. 

I was married eighteen years ago last September. My 
husband owned eighty acres, very highly improved by a two 
barbed wire fence around it, a well and a mortgage. Across 
the road from it, was an old house that had been unoccupied 
for a couple of years. My fiance rented it and lived here 
alone from spring until our wedding day. I know of no better 
training for a young man than to keep “batch” a few months 
before his marriage. We were the last occupants of this house 
and we suffered a real heart pang when it was torn down last 
summer for it was our first home. 

The following spring, we set out the orchard and evergreen 
grove on our eighty across the road. We went to town one 
morning in a lumber wagon for the trees, in the afternoon we 
put them out. My husband dug the holes and drew the dirt 
ibout the roots while I held the tree. I pity the husband and 
the wife who have not had this experience together. 

The next year we built the barn and the house. I mention 
the barn first because to us it was quite a pretentious building; 
it was large enough to house all our stock and hay. The house 
is sixteen by twenty-four, divided into three rooms, one a 
palatial room fourteen by sixteen, another, a bedroom seven 
by ten, and the remainder a kitchen spaced according to my 
kitchen furniture, with a screened porch 8x24 and a summer 
kitchen. We had an abundance of room, but strange to relate 
every other family has been crowded in that little house. 
We lived there two years, then my father, thinking the farm of 
four hundred and ten acres too great a responsibility, asked 
us to move to the old home with him and mother. I will not 


tell about the moving day, but will simply say I did not go 
back to the little home, except once, for ten years, We rented 
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work. 

The back porch was enclosed on three sides and part of the 
fourth, leaving about twelve feet on the east open, and this 
space was sided down two feet from the ceiling. This porch 
afforded an admirable harbor for the flies. Mother and I 
scoured and scrubbed, used poison, traps, swatters, etc., and 
we had good door and window screens, yet were unable to keep 
them out. We accepted them as we accepted other imaginary 
evils of farm life. It never occurred to us that the spot in the 
back yard where we emptied the washwater was a spléndid 
breeding place for flies. 

We kept a flock of five hundred hens and raised that many 
chickens to keep up our flock. This was done in an old shed 
and wooden coops. The warfare against the mite was con- 
stant and terrific. We canned several hundred quarts of 
fruit for we needed large quantities. My father cared for the 
garden. A cream separator lightened the care of the milk 

This lasted three years. I became so tired and weak I could 
sit up only a few minutes at a time. The physicians could find 
no disease, but said I had every appearance of a woman dyin 
of senility. I knew what was the matter. I was exhausted 
by overwork and homesickness. 

Now entered the hired girl for a period of three years. I 
had fine girls, two left me to be married and one to enter High 
—* By this time, my home (?) resembled a small sized 

otel. 

My father, mother, husband and myself took a vacation the 
following year. Part of this time I was under the care of a 
specialist who was a very wise man. He convinced me that 
my viewpoint of life was wrong. The day was past, if it ever 
existed when a woman could stand in the kitchen door with a 
rolling pin in one hand and a frying pan in another and defend 
her home. While she did this, selfishness and discontent would 
enter the front door. Her home is only one; her interests are 
community interests; her problems are community problems, 
and her home is not safe until her community is safe. Her 
community is not safe until the adjoining communities are safe. 
Modern conveniences in which we take so much pride, have 
brought modern problems and not the least is the play problem. 
Commercialized play in the adjoining town has taken the 
place of the home gatherings. The woman, to develop, must 
rise above the monotonous routine of work and thinking; 
she must come in contact with humanity; she must serve. 
This physician took me upon a high mountain and showed me 
a field. I had always congratulated myself that I had not 
permitted myself to get into a rut, therefore it was quite an 
a surprise to find I had settled into a complacent 
self satisfied state. 

We returned the following spring and entered what I call 
a new era. We closed the doors between the parlor and sitting 
room, put a door in the end of the tiny hall, combined the rear 
porch and pantry into a kitchen for myself, changed the north 
window of grandmother’s bedroom into a door, making a 
kitchen for mother. Now we each have three rooms down- 
stairs and the upstairs can be reached easily from both apart- 
ments. We divided an upstairs bedroom, converting it into a 
bathroom and a dressing room. Both kitchens open out on 
the screened porch, nine by twenty-six, where we have our 
refrigerator, woodboxes, pump, etc. In the winter, it is enclosed 
with windows and pants of light lumber. This porch is in- 
dispensable, and is a real joy every month of the year. I have a 
sink and a lavatory in the kitchen, a lavatory on the porch 
and a sink in the basement with an abundance of hot and cold 
soft water all over the house. Two hundred feet from the 
house we have our septic tank. This water system and screened 
porch has solved the fly problem. (Continued on page 132 

















HERE may or may not be a 

shortage of farm help again this 

season. Some soldiers will be 
released and go back to farming. 
Others wil) not if there is a chance to 
get into other occupations. Despite 
a sufficiency in the planting season, 
there is always a shortage during hay- 
ing and harvest. Hence there will be 
need for the Boys’ Working Reserve 
at least during the school vacation. 

In order to know what success had 
been met in supplying labor shortage 
with high school boys, I sent a letter 
of inquiry to the state leader in each 
of our principle agricultural states. 
These reports are very encouraging. 
We certainly wish to present the case 
to the farmers who have had no ex- 
perience with the Reserve army, so 
they may know what to expect, and 
what is expected of those who take 
these boys. 

The Boys’ Working Reserve hardly 
got organized for work in 1917, but 
ihey managed to place about 100,000 
boys on farms that season in over 
torty states. During 1918 every state 
was organized and about 210,000 boys 
worked in the fields producing enough 
foodstuffs to feed a million soldiers in 
France. With their help $75,000,000 
worth of food was produced and har- 
vested which could hardly have been 


done without their help, owing to shortage of labor on farms. 

This organization is directly under the United States De- 
partment of Labor and under supervision of state leaders. 
The boys, where possible, are trained in camps as much as 
time will permit, so they may know a few of the more simple 


Reserve boys at work in fi 


operations, such as harnessing and hitching, and they gain 
some of the rudiments of farming in a study of literature and 


lessons in the high schools before joining a camp of instruction. 
the boys are gradually hardened by physical 
exercises and manual labor. But they are still quite “soft’’ and 
quite “green” when they are taken to real farms where they are 


At the cam 


pledged to stick at least six weeks. 

The boys of this organization 
can wear a uniform costing around 
ten dollars, but it is not compulsory. 
They must be from sixteen to 
twenty years old, and now that the 
war is over, can be twenty-one 
years old. They must pass a 
physical examination, have the 
consent of their parents to do farm 
work, and agree to work not less 
than six weeks and stick on the 
job unless such difficulties arise as 
in the judgment of the camp or 
state leader makes it advisable that 
they quit work or change employers. 
It is sometimes found that a boy 
is not cut out to be a farmer—he 
just can’t make good and should 
= released from his pledge. Par- 
ents can withdraw a boy from 
service but this is seldom done un- 
less necessary. They soon see the 
benefits that the boy receives by 
outdoor life. Farm boys can join 
the Reserve and work on their 
home farms if they take the 
examination and pledge and live 
up to the requirements of the 
organization. The Boys Reserve 
is of a semi- iilitary nature in order 
to maintain discipline. Their health 
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and barn. 


food for a hungry world. 
must give the boys a square deal, just as the boys are pledged 

the farmers a square deal. The boys enter this Service 
as a patriotic duty. They will be good vacation help in years 
to come if they are treated right. 


What Farmers Say. 


Some of them say “Never again!’ It is to be expected that 
some boys can’t make good as farm help. They may not have 
They may have joined the Reserve under the 
impression that they were going to have a pleasant vacation 


a liking for it. 











and morals are carefully guarded. 
They must serve their employers well. 

The boys do not work for nothing. 
They get a fair wage, usually starting 
with the generally accepted minimum 
wage of $30 a month and board. As 
soon as they get hardened and have 
learned how to farm, the wage is 
increased. 

Some go in groups from camps 
where they live, others go as individuals 
and live in the farm home. This is 
up to the farmer. If he can use a large 
number of hands, they can live in a 
camp. If he can only use one or two, 
they must be cared for in the home. 

The farms and farmers are subject 
to an inspection before any Reserve 
boy is sent to work. The moral con- 
ditions must be right and the sanitary 
conditions must meet the approval of 
the Reserve inspectors. Farmers can’t 
take these boys, chuck them into 
dirty beds and poor sleeping quarters, 
nor feed them unwholesome food. 
These boys are usually high school 
boys from the cities, who are accus- 
tomed to wholesome food and clean 
quarters. They can stand plain 
living if it is clean. Nor can the 
farmers work them unusual hours. 
The Department of Labor will not 
allow the boys to be exploited. They 
are out to help the farmers produce 
The farmers who want this help 


in the country and be paid for it. 
And some get into homes where 
living conditions are intolerable or 
get under the dominance of the 
slave driver type of farmer who 
doesn’t know how to treat his own 
boys so they love the farm. Some- 
times a farmer misrepresents his 
work and a boy goes out who can’t 
make good. Had he been truthful 
a different sort of boy would have 
been sent who could do the work. 
Naturally some farmers get boys 
who are not satisfactory and with 
a loud voice they discredit the 
whole organization. “Never again!’ 

But let me quote from some let- 
ters that farmers have written 
after using boys from the Reserve. 
A Pennsylvania farmer says of 
his Reserve boy: 

“One Saturday afternoon the 
boy came to my farm. We spent 
the afternoon getting acquainted 
and showing him the farm. On 
Monday morning we started in to 
make a farmer of him. He had 
never harnessed or driven a team, 
but I showed him how to put on 
the harness. He paid strict at- 
tention and with a little help for a 
morning or (Continued on page 136 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


Alsace-Lorraine--The Nightmare of Europe 
By JAS. T. NICHOLS 
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ie CONGRATULATE you on 

| the annexation of an open 
to your empire,” said 
Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria to the German Kaiser 
when Alsace-Lorraine wasceded 
to Germany by the Treaty of 
Frankfort at the close of the 
Franco-Prussian War in 1871. 
As we entered this war to fight 
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for the downtrodden people of the world, determined that 
people must have their rights and that the peril of military 
sutocracy must be crushed forever, the problem of Alsace- 
Lorraine becomes our problem. For that reason it is fitting 


that in our journey this month, we get a glimpse of this little 
piece of | mall that has been called “The Nightmare of Europe.” 

Germa ny has made every possible effort to blind the eyes of 
the world in regard to the facts about these provinces. She has 
pred ee declared that there is no Alsace-Lorraine problem. 
In 1881 the Kaiser, in speaking of this country gave utterance 
to these words, “Germany would leave her eighteen army 
corps and her forty-two million people on the field of battle 
rather than surrender a singlestone of theterritory won in 1870,” 


Beeause Mr. Daniel Blumenthal, who lived in Alsace all his life, 
was nayor of one of the important cities and a member of the 
German Reichstag and the Alsace-Lorraine Senate for years, 
dared to tell the world the truth about his country, he was 
conderimed to death eight times. He lived, however, and then 
they imposed on him sentences of penal servitude that aggre- 
gated more than five hundred years time. This man finally got 
out of Germany and the world has heard his story. 

First, take a look at the provinces. They are located as you 
know, at the northeast corner of France.. Together they are 
ibout as large as the Yellowstone National Park, or the size of 
six Iowa counties. The soil is the most fertile to be found in 
central Europe. The hills are richly wooded with fir, oak and 
beech, as well as other varieties. Corn, flax, tobacco, grapes 
and various fruits are grown. The great wealth, however, is in 
the minerals. Iron, lead, copper, coal, rock salt and even silver 
are there. Manufacturers of cotton and linen are plentiful. 


In the old days this country was a part of ancient Gaul and 
the Romans had it for five hundred years. When Rome broke 
up it became a part of France, and so remained until about the 
middle of the tenth century, at which time it really came under 
the jurisdiction of Germany. Later on Alsace became a part 
of the Holy Roman Empire. During these days it was made a 
republic under the direction of a bishop and became a Decapole 
or province with “Ten Free Cities.” This League of free cities 
had control for two hundred years, and with this in mind it is 
easy to see where and how this principle of liberty and freedom 
was born in the hearts of these people. 

At the close of the Thirty Years War, at the Peace of West- 
phalia in 1648, these provinces came back to France and con- 
stituted a part of this country until the close of the Franco- 
Prussian War, when Germany took it. The Treaty of Frank- 
fort which ceded this land to Germany was, as some one sa 
“not a treaty of peace but a treaty of hatred.’ Bismark de. 
clared that Metz and Strassburg had been an open door thru 
which France came again and again to invade Germany and he 
proposed to lock the door and throw the key into the well. 
Of course he had an eye on the rich mines which were necessary 
to Germany in her preparation for a world war. 


Chis country has been a battlefield for centuries. It was the 


religious battleground in the seventh century. The Thirty 
Years War devastated almost every foot of the country. It 
is said that in one community there was not a wedding for 
twelve years and not a baptism for fifteen years. Strassburg 
with its great university and priceless library was burned. 


Che writer of these lines has passed thru the country where it 
is said there were two hundred square miles of cemeteries 
instead of farms. 

In 1870-71 came the Franco-Prussian War and once more 
these provinces were largely devastated. Somehow the people 
yot an inkling that their land might go to Germany and at once 

hey were up in arms about it. They sent a delegation of 
twenty-eight men to the national assembly at Bordeaux with 
the following appeal: “Alsace and Lorraine are opposed to 

enation. These two provinces, associated. with Seale for 
more than two centuries in good and evil fortune and constant- 
ly opposed to hostile attack, have consistently sacrificed them- 
selves in the cause of national greatness; they have sealed with 
their blood the indissoluble compact that binds them to French 


unity. With one accord, citizens who have remained in their 


homes and the soldiers who 
have hastened to join the 
colors, proclaim by their votes 
or by their action on the field, 
to Germany and to the world, 
the unalterable determination 
to remain French.” 

When the decision was 
reached to give these provinces to Ge rmany they sent the 
following appeal to the nations of Europe: “Europe cannot 
permit or ratify the abandonment of Alsace and Lorraine. 
The civilized nations, as guardians of justice and national 
rights, cannot remain indifferent to the fate of their neighbors 
under pain of becoming in their turn victims of the outrages 
they have tolerated. Modern Europe can not allow a people to 
be seized like a herd of cattle; she cannot continue deaf to the 
repeated protests of threatened nationalities. She owes it to 
her instinct of self-preservation to forbid such abuses of her 
power. She knows too that the unity of France is now, as in 
the past, a guarantee of the general order of the world, a barrier 
against the spirit of conquest and invasion. Peace concluded 
at the price of cession of territory could be nothing but a costly 
truce, not a final peace. It would be for all a cause of internal 
unrest, a —- and legitimate provocation of war. 

Even after this wonderful appeal, still another final plea was 
made but it did no good. The heartless Bismark had France 
by the throat and other nations seemed afraid to champion 
the cause of these helpless people. Now the whole world is 
reaping the reward of silence when great prinv‘ples are involved. 
I have given the protest almost in full, quoting it from David 
Starr Jordan, that the readers of this journal can behold the 
evil effects of accepting a peace when the rights of people are 
left out of the question. Then, too, it shows that the Prussian 
had a heart of stone a half century ago. 

A provision in the Treaty of Frankfort allowed those who 
wished to cross the line into France to go. Of course this wou! 
mean leaving their homes, their farms, their old neighbors anu 
everything else that they could not take along. More than a 
year was given for this and on the last day of grace one author 
says, ‘All those who had means of transportation rode in carts, 
wagons, carriages, running over the black roads. Whole families 
drove on their cattle. Old men dragged themselves on, leaning 
on the shoulders of young women who bore at the breast new- 
born children. Sick men who wished not to die German were 
carried bodily that they might draw the last breath on the 
frontier of Nancy and thank heaven to die on French Soil.”’ 

Then the Germans tried to blot out all traces of France. 
The French language was forbidden in schools, on advertise- 
ments or even on tombs. Police and secret service men watched 
the inhabitants and nen were imprisoned for any demonstra- 
tion whatever that exalted France. The frontier was closed, 
all communication with France was cut off and no one could 
cross the border without a passport that was vised by the 
German Ambassador in Paris. This was done unti!' the death 
of Bismark. In spite of all this, whenever a chance was given 
for the people to choose between France and Germany, they 
chose France. It must be remembered too, that a half million 

le crossed the line into France while they could and that a 
million German immigrants had taken their places. 

All thru the years France has mourned for her lost provinces 
and refused to be comforted. More than once I have seen the 
mourning figure of Strassburg which is i the Place de la Con- 
corde, in the heart of the city of Paris. This statue represents 
the distress of Alsace and Lorraine and “around this figure the 
war spirit of France has rallied for forty years.” It is said that 
flowers have been placed at this statue every day for forty years. 
The people in the provinces, too, still long for France. A noted 
Frenchman dying in Alsace asked that he might be buried with 
his face toward the blue line of the Voges mountains beyond 
which his homeland was held captive. 

Some years ago a prominent German official who married a 
native woman of Alsace : and spent most of his life with these 

ple said in confidence, ‘We have been absolute masters 
fees for forty years and we are further from reconciling the 
natives to our rule than ever. I do not believe it will ever 
be done until we drive these people out and settle the country 
with Germans.”’ 

All have heard of the Zabern affair which caused Germany 
so much trouble. Zabern is a small town in northern Alsace. 
After the Zabern trouble occurred these provinces sent a 
delegation of fifteen deputies to Berlin and one of these men had 
the courage to make a speech before the Reichstag, closing with 
the words, “Our reasoning finds itself [Continued on page 112) 
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Saving 5,000 Miles 


by ““Truing Up” Wheels 


LARGE mutlti-cylinder car recently came 

to a Goodyear Service Station in Chicago 
with the treads on two Goodyear Cord Tires 
showing evidence of recent rapid wear. The tires 
had run 8,500 miles, but in the last few days the 
treads had been wearing down alarmingly. It 
was found that a recent accident had twisted 
the front wheels seriously, so that they were 
out of line. The grinding action due to this 
misalignment was cutting down the treads so 
rapidly that in a few days more the tires would 
have been out of commission. The wheels were 
re-aligned. The tires ran a total of more than 
13,500 miles. 5,000 miles of tire wear were saved 
in this case by “‘truing up’’ the wheels in time. 
Have your Goodyear Service Station Dealer test 
your car today for wheel alignment. 


NE car in three has wheels out of line 
that rob their tires of thousands of miles. 


Not even the Goodyear All-Weather Tread 
can long resist the grinding wear that such 
wheels inflict on tires. - 


They grind down a tread precisely as if it 
were held squarely against a revolving grind- 


Misalignment is most common on the right 
front wheel, because it is most frequently run 
into ruts and gutters and against curbings. 


On others a rim improperly applied, a bent 
steering knuckle, a worn bearing, or a warped 
axle may cause a like condition. 


A misalignment of only three-quarters of an 
inch is enough to reduce by 5,000 miles or 
more the life of the best tires. 


Only the most careful measurements can 
detect the condition. 


Ask your Goodyear Service Station to inspect 
your car today. 


Ask also for Lesson 1 of the Goodyear Con- 
servation Course, dealing with the detection 
and correction of wheels out of line, so that 
you or your chauffeur can in future make 
inspections when you delay too long your 
calls at your Service Station. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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RURAL EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


As Discovered in a School Survey by U.S. Bureau of Education 








enabled him to do so. 
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quest of the South 

Dakota Educational Survey Commission, created by the state 
legislature, instructed to report to the Governor on or before 
July 1, 1918. This report in the form of Bulletin 31, “The 
Educational System of South Dakota,”’ is worth the perusal 
and serious study of every parent, not only of South Dakota, 
but of every agricultural state. Some states have better schools, 
but all could be improved. 

In every honest ceal we get only what we pay for. In as 
much as the public schools are open and above board there 
can be no crookedness, so if we do not get good schools it is be- 
cause we do not want them bad enough to pay for them. South 
Dakota had courage enough to want to know what ailed her 
school system and how to improve it. Therefore anything that 
may be said here for the good of other states should not be 
taken as an attempt to discredit the state or hold it up to scorn. 
If the other agricultural states have any better schools it is 
only because they sooner saw the need of improvement and 
made some changes. 

We were short 50,000 teachers in the whole country last fall 
when school opened; 120,000 teachers are now in the school 
rooms that are not fit, not prepared to teach school. Yet the 
war took so many out of the school rooms into other work where 
they could make more money than in teaching, that school 
boards hired these 120,000 unfit teachers rather than close the 
schools. It is doubtful if the teachers who left for other oc- 
cupations will go back to the school rooms. It is certain they 
will not in sufficient numbers to make up the shortage of 50,000 
und displace the 120,000 unfit ones. 

School boards and school teachers have made heroic efforts 
to keep the schools going. The patrons of the schools must 
know the true situation and face it. If you do not want your 
children properly educated; if you do not care whether school 
keeps or not, the school boards “should worry;” the teachers 
can not be blamed if they give up in despair. 

This concerns every citizen whether man or woman, country 
or city. Everybody suffers when part of our population is un- 
schooled. Russia is an example of popular ignorance. So is 
Mexico. 

Fully three fourths of the population of South Dakota are 
occupied in farming; therefore three fourths of the school prob- 
lem is a rural school problem. Strange to say, the surveyors 
found only two lessons in agriculture in all the rural schools 
visited—one up in the Black Hills mining region where a girl 
was studying seed corn selection—where corn could not grow! 

ind one class elsewhere had a lesson on hogs. These were 
not lessons in agriculture as such, but work in connection with 
grammar and reading. Three fourths of the population is 
earning a living by agriculture, and scarcely any work in 
rural schools is such that would inspire the pupils to stay on 
the farm. Every reading class, every arithmetic class, every 
geography class, every spelling class could so easily consist 
of something helpful to farm children. “Twere better if every 
text book were discarded and the teachers compelled to resort 
to farm literature for text books, than to go on thus. What is 
more helpful as a reading lesson than to read some splendid 
ywricultural work or article? What could improve a lesson in 
irithmetic in which farm weights, measures, crops and products 
bought and sold, took the place of yards of silk and other city 
problems 

Che tenant farming of South Dakota is rapidly increasing, 
s in other states. The pioneers want to get to town so they 
educate their children. Did you ever hear of a city family 
ving to the country to educate the children? Did you ever 
ear of city children being sent to room and board in the count 
so they could attend the little one room country school? Ask 
yourself why. What is wrong with the rural schools? 


Just a Few Things 


For one thing the school house is usually wrong. It is about 
seventy-five years behind the times. The pioneer farmer hag 
rebuilt his barns and modernized his home as his profits have 


stove that scorches a 
few and freezes the rest; the ventilation is nothing or by open 
windows. The lighting is abominable. 

The investigation found that the rural schools of South 
Dakota need to acquire more school ground. Five percent 
of them occupy less than half an acre of ground; twelve percent 
are on a half acre; fifty-six percent on one acre and twenty- 
seven percent more than one acre. Two percent of the rural 
schools have no playground; eight percent a quarter acre; 
twenty percent half an acre; and seventy percent over half an 
acre. Eight percent of the rural schools have experimental 
plots and sixty-one percent of the village schools have them. 

The opinion of 3,486 rural teachers is that 32 percent of 
the school buildings are good, 45 percent fair, and 23 percent 
poor. The abominable outside privy prevails in 91 percent of 
the rural schools. These are cesspools of immorality and filth, 
and a discomfort that should no longer be tolerated in any 
school. The rest of the schools use chemical or flush toilets 

Seventy percent of the schools have wrong lighting—light- 
ing injurious to the children’s eyes. Two-thirds of the schools 
are not sufficiently lighted. ‘More than half the schools are 
still heated by unjacketed stoves” says the report. This is 
inexcusable when jacketed stoves can be so cheaply and easily 
put in—stoves that not only make the room more uniformly 
comfortable, but provide ample ventilation. Thirty-six. per- 
cent use a jacketed siove and nime percent have furnaces. 

It is getting to be quite generally understood that tank 
heaters pay because the stock drink what they need if they do 
not have to drink ice water. The modern barn equipment 
includes water in the barn; and even water in every , but 
the school children of South Dakota do not fare as well. Only 
seven percent of the schools have wells on the grounds; three 
percent get water from springs; 52 percent from the neighbor’s 
well; nine percent from cisterns—this is out where water is 
hard to get; and 20 percent have no water at all. Yet a child, 
like an active animal, needs lois of water. 

Twenty-five percent of the children get water from drinking 
fountains in the schools; 51 percent have individual drinking 
cups, and 24 percent use the us common drinking cup, 
which spreads disease thruout a school district. 

The test drawback to rural teaching is the fact that 
the ron mcg? also be janitor and get nothing for this service. 
In only four percent of the schools is a janitor hired. Get that 
—hired. The school teachers in the 96 percent are the janitors 
without extra pay. That means going early and starting the 
fire in a frozen school room; sweeping and dusting and carrying 
out ashes and bringing in fuel. The hired man who goes to 
the barn finds it warm in comparison. Ninety-nine percent 
of the teachers sweep daily, fifty-one percent of them using no 
dust gathering material. Fifty-seven percent do dry dusting 
and 43 percent have an oily dust rag. 

Two percent of the floors are scrubbed weekly; 20 percent 
monthly; 69 percent once a year; 9 percent never. 

In regard to seats, 46 percent are double seats. You know 
what that means in hindering study. Many of the seats, both 
single and double are not adjustable—suiied to the size of the 
children—in fact 83 percent are stationary. 


The Teaching Force 


That is the outfit. Now let us give the teacher the “‘once 
over,”’ and see what we find. It requires “more than 7,000 
teachers to fill the elementary and secondary schools; of these, 
nearly 2,300 must be renewed annually,” says the report. 
Why this large number quitting every year? Wait a minute. 
The South Dakota law requires that “‘no person shall be en- 
titled to a certificate who has not attained to the age of 18 
years.”” But the teachers themselves, in answering the ques- 
tionnaires of the investigators admitted that twenty-nine were 
under seventeen, and fifty-three were just seventeen. These 
young girls should be in school yet. They surely can not have 
studied teaching. Only 58 percent of the rural teachers have 
completed a high school course. Very [Continued on page 92 
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= and = if you buy, a whole year to pay. If not satisfied after 
nary, Ught, very serviceable. This wonderful 42-piece “ 

t consists of: 9-piece combination double roaster with 2 outer 
pony ‘inside pudding pan, 5 custard cups with perforated pan holder. Two 
outer shells make an excellent roaster for chicken, steaks and other meats. 
Using perforated inset and smal] pudding pan, it isa combination cooker 
and steamer. The 3 pans also used separately over the fire as a cake pan, 
bake dish, pudding pan or for any purpose where open pees are used; 7-cup 

ee percolator with inset (2 pieces); 6-qt. preserving kettle; 2 bread pans; 

2 pie plates; 1-qt. and 2-qt. lipped sauce pans; 1 ladle: 2 jeily cake pans, 
th loose bottoms, (4 pieces); 1 caster set; salt and pepper shakers; tooth 
pick holder and frame, (4 pieces); 1 measuring cup; 1 combination funnel, (6 
Pieces); 3 measuring spoons; | strainer; 1 sugar shaker; 1 grater; 1 cake tur- 
ner; lemon juice extractor. Shipping weight, packed in special carton, about 
10 lbs. Shipped from Chicago War ber nothing to pay now— 
and you try it 30 days free before deciding a it. No risk to you at all. 





For Satin Walnut 
Kitchen Cabinet 


Send for this fine Kitchen Cabinet and 
use it 30 days atour risk. Then, if you 
decide not to keep it, send it back. We will 
pay charges If you keep it, pay 
a little every 60days. Built of satin walnut 
with beautiful brown effect. Wood knobs and 

handles. Large china cu a with 
= wood doors, which ystal 












f Sturdy construction in every part. 
le to last for years. Shipped from factory in 
Central Indiana. Shipping weight about 175 Ibs. 
Order by No. 475AMA7. cry $25. Pay nothing 
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| Pay Nothing Until 60 Days 


For This 42-Piece Aluminum Set 


Did you ever see a bargain in a kitchen set to equal this? Think of it—42 pieces of this wonderful, silver-like aluminum ware sent on 30 days’ free 
l, pay Bothing. Just return it and we pay transportion both ways. 


Majestic Engines 
Pay fms Until 60 Days 


Before you buy an engine get the facts about 
the wonderful Majestic—the engine that 
= gives you full rated horse power at 
least cost for fuel. Sent on 30 
days’ free trial. Nothing down 
We let the Majestic prove its 
worth on your own farm. Then 
decide for yourself. Keep it 
only if satisfied it is the best 
engine ef nll. All sizes from 
2 to 14 horse power. 
Filled with just the facts you want . 
Free Book about power on the farm and re- 
markable testimony from 601 farmers everywhere. 
Full information on bargain prices and easy terms. §& 
Post card brings both books free. 


Majestic 
Separators 


Accept our 30 days’ free trial offer on the 
Majestic Cream Separator and see for yourself how it 
adds to your dairy profits. Easiest running, closest 
skimming. You will see when you try it. Keep it 
only if the best separator you ever used. Thoueands 
of farmers testify for it. 4 sizes, 375 Ibs., 500 Ibs., 
750 Ibs., 100 Ibs. No money down. 

af) i 
Free Books ot casket terme ever 
made and book of 501 testimonials that never was dup- 
licated. Post card brings book free. 


' The HARTMAN CO. cor. ‘inc"chizzzs 
e a Dept. 1766 Chicago 

I sen d merchandise marked X, it being understood that I am to have the use of it for 

= and if for any reason I do not want to keepit, I can return it at the end of 

that time and you will pay freight both-ways. it keep it, I am to make first 

payment 60 days after arrival. Balance in ~. equal amounts every 6 days. 

Cj ow Cabinet C] 42 Piece Aluminum Set 

AMAT No. 415AMAI16 
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PROBLEMS IN CROP ROTATION 


Some of the Difficulties That Must Be Met 
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usually be accomplished in a year. On 


probien nor can tit 
farms where the rotation has been disturbed, the problem 
of again establishing a system will probably not be serious in 
most cases An increased a reage ol wheat was the factor 


which interfered with the regular system of cro ping more 
than anv other. If grass and clover were sown with the wheat 
it , easy matter to get back to the proportion of crops 
previously gr wn If nore land has been devoted to corn than 
is advisable in a permanent system of cropping, it will then be 
necessary to grow more than the normal acreage of small grain 
crops for a vear in order to get some of the land seeded down. 
(he situation which offers the most difficult’ problem in prac- 
tically all systems of rotation and which wrecks more attempts 
t rotation than all other causes put together is the somewhat 
quent failure of the clover crop. This situation May occur 
any time and may complicate the problem of those who 
a rotation, or are just getting back to their 
regular system of cropping after having it disarranged. 
Let us take for example a farm on which the established 
tern of cropping provides for eighty acres of corn, forty acres 
f oats and forty acres of clover each year. It is assumed that 
this relative proportion of crops has been decided upon by the 
owner after considering the various proportions from the 
tandpoint of income derived, the keeping up of the fertility 
of his soil, and the system of farming as regards number of 
k kept, ete In this system of cropping there would 
be forty acres of corn planted on clover sod land each 
forty acres of corn planted on cornstalk land on which 
corn had been grown for one year previously. Forty acres of 
wn on cornstalk | ind and there would be 


re rust rting 


small grain would be s 
id in clover which had been in oats or other emall grain 
t preceding year. j 
It 1 t profitable as a regular custom to sell clover hay. 


One of the principal benefits derived from growing clover lies 
in t rtility which it adds to the soil. Where clover is grown, 
ble method is to feed it to livestock and thereby re- 


pr lly all of the fertility on the land. Consequently 

pay well be assumed that the farm we are picking for ex- 

; upports sufficient livestock to utilize the crop of clover 
i ont t tari s 

. ld there be a failure to get a stand of clover, the system 

; tation would not only be disturbed, but there would also 

bn riage of roughage for livestock unless it could be 

' vid dit ye other way. 


» general ways in whieh a failure of the clover 
kely to occur. In the first place, the season may 


iry and hot that a large percentage of the clover is killed 


off immediately or shortly after the small grain crop is cut. 
(his especially likely to take place if there has been a heavy 
yrowth of small grai In that case the clover has been shaded 
quite he ily and after the small grain crop is removed and the 
clover is xposed to the hot sun, there is danger of much of it 
being burned out. O iy to reduce this danger is to sow the 
mall grain nurse crop at a lighter rate in order that the clover 


| 
Mba 
may have better opportunity 
Let us see then what can be done to prevent breaking up the 
rotation in case the clover crop is evidently a failure during 
the first year of its growth. It will be definitely known by 
the first of September whether or not the clover is coming thru 


ts first summer in good condition. At that time the fall plow- 


y has not vet begun and it is possible to leave the field which 


in grass another year in- 
stead of planting it in corn. 
If timothy was sown with 
the clover, there will be a 
good yield of hay even tho 
the meadow does not pro- 
duce a great déal of clover 
the second year. If the 
farm is located in a section 
where winter wheat does 
well, that crop can be sown 
ee the field on which the 
clover failed to make a 
stand and in the spring 
clover can again be sown 
on the wheat. In case 
wheat cannot be sown, it 
may be necessary to sow 
small grain on the land 
again in the spring and seed 
it with grass a second time 
in the same way that was 
done the preceding year. 
The two fields which were 
in corn could be planted to that crop again. The plan that 
I have suggested simply means that the rotation is held back 
for one and the same crops placed in each field as were 
grown there the preceding ; 

The other time at which clover is likely to be made a failure 
is when the crop has been severely affected by winter killing. 
In that case the failure is not apparent until spring, or at least 
not until after the fall plowing of sod ground is completed. The 

blem then is much more complicated. 

Consider the situation in which the farmer finds himself. 
He has on his hands forty acres of fall plowed sod ground 
to go into corn, eighty acres of cornstalk land to go into corn 
and small grain, and forty acres of land which should have 
been meadow but which will yield practically nothing but weeds 
unless he resorts to some measures not ordinarily included in 
his system of cropping. He faces the problem of providing in 
some way for the forty acres of clover hay which his system of 

rotation entitled him to t. 
ne of the common methods o naneieg © situation of this 
kind is to plow the land on which clover failed to catch and 
titin corn. This, however, is unsatisfactory in most cases 
or several reasons. In the first place it gives one hundred 
and twenty acres of corn to take care of instead of the eighty 
acres normally grown. This is likely to be a larger acreage of 
corn than the owner is equipped to plant in a well pre 
seed bed and to cultivate as well as it should be cultivated for 
best results. Consequently the yield of corn on the whole 
stands a chance of being less per acre than would 
have been the case if the regular eighty acres had been planted 
in corn. 

Another objection is that the regular rotation provided for 
forty acres of clover hay and putting the field into corn in no 
way provided for furnishing the kind of roughage that would 
take the place of clover hay in the feeding ration. 

When considering the best method of procedure at times when 
the clover crop fails, it is important that due attention be given 
not only to the present season, but to the situation which will 
be encountered in the following years. Referring again to 
the farm we have taken as an illustration and on which we have 
supposed that the man has planted corn on the land where his 
clover failed to catch, consider the situation thefollowingseason. 
There will then be one hundred and twenty acres of co 
land and forty acres of small grain stubble seeded with clover 
and timothy. This means that all of the corn for that year, 
the entire eighty acres must be sown on land that has grown 
at least one crop of corn immediately preceding. The owner 
will be deprived of the extra yield of corn obtained from the 
first crop after turning under clover sod and everyone knows 
that the yield of corn clover is almost always considerably 

ter on land which has produced even one crop of corn 
just preceding. F 

The question then arises whether or not there are methods 
whereby a man can proceed when his clover crop fails, which 
will not interfere with his rotation and throw it out of running 
order to any considerable extent and which will at the same 
time provide him with a hay crop in the year of clover failure. 

One method that has given good results on a t many 
farms is the sowing of timothy along with the clover, even 
tho the land is to only remain in pre one year. Ordinarily, 
if clover makes a growth the first year, there will be 
practically no timothy in evidence, but should there be a thin 
stand, or practically no stand of clover, the timothy will make 
a good growth the first year. It will not make the yield that 
clover would have made had there been a good stand, but will 
yield considerable hay and make suffi [Continued on page 44 











Empire Red Tubes Last as Long as the Average Car Itself 
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Sometimes there is such 
a thing as ‘the best” 


Many men set ‘‘the best’’ as 
their goal. They seek out 
worthy materials for their 
work. They gather skilled 
craftsmen and hold before them 
high ideals. By sincerity and 
painstaking they climb near— 
often very near—to ‘‘the best.”’ 


He who attains the final 
**best’’, however, is he who, 
having all that the others have 
—integrity, skill, courage—has 
over and above these, a hidden 
advantage of his own. A for- 
mula, a method, a device, a 
knack maybe, which fate has 
given him and denied the rest. 


So the old master of painting 
had a secret of mixing his colors 
that has made his canvases en- 
dure through centuries, while 
those of his contemporaries are 
faded and forgotten. 





30 x 3 
30 x 3% 
32x 3% 
33x4 
34x4 








. $4.00 
4.45 
. 4.75 


6.50 
6.65 











So, too, Modern Industry has 
its examples. 


Many manufacturers have 
earnestly tried to make the best 
inner tubes. All have had 
access to the same rubber mar- 
ket, the same equipment, the 
same workmanship. And good 
tubes are being made in many 
factories. 


But one maker has had the 
good fortune to possess that 
knack, which the seeker after 
“the best’’ must have if he is to 
attain his ideal. 


Rubber is in itself a short lived 
material. For years it has baffled 
the skill of the scientists. The prob- 
lem of the tube maker has always 
been to lend to the completed prod- 
uct longer life than the crude mate- 
rial possesses. It is just this which 
was accomplished by the process 
which was put in use at the Empire 
factories in Trenton, N. J., twelve 
years ago. For twelve years the 
now famous Empire Red Tubes 
have been made by this exclusive 
process. 


Today, therefore, the service of 
an inner tube is no longer measured 
in terms of mileage, but in terms of 
years, for the Empire process has 
produced tubes which resist not 
merely friction and strain but the 
deterioration of time itself—tubes 
which last as long as the average 
car itself. 


Tk Em pire Tare Bealen 
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THE TRACTOR READY 


Work That Saves Time in the Busy Season 


By H. W. BAKER 


Y all means have your tractor 
ready for spring work It 
| 


will mean the saving of many 


delays when the spring rush is on. 
First, vou must have a clace suit- 
able for the work—any outside 


building will do, provided it is warm 
enough to be comfortable. Of 
course a heated room would be 
better. The next thing is light. You 
can hardly get along without arti- 
ficial light of some kind, and get 
this as satisfactorily as possible 
electric is the best and safest. If 
ou have a car, you could take off 
of the lamps and run it up 
close to your work shop and by 
connecting the wires, run an ex- 
tension right into the shop. With 
helper to hold it, this would make 
ideal light, as the cost of running 
the car would be small. Now get 
bucket and partly fill with kero- 
ene. Do not use gasoline around 
bearings without carefully oiling 
them again before assembling. Get 
out your instruction book and tools. 
You should have a vice in which to 
hold the parts. Have plenty of old 
rags on hand and never work with dirty hands on motor parts, 
for grit destroys machinery. I would not suggest taking the 
motor out of the frame if you can get at the bearings without 
doing so. Refer to your instruction book often. 
If the cylinder head is detachable, remove it first. “If not— 
consult instruction book) then remove valve caps and dis- 
assemble valves. Be sure they are marked, or lay them down 
so they will not get mixed. Next the oil pan or lower half of 
crank case must be removed. Be careful of the gasket between 
the two parts as it must go together oil tight. You should put 
white lead or shellac on all joints when you put them together. 

Now for the rods; look them over and notice if they are 
marked. If they are you have but to remember how the 
should go back on the crank shaft. If they are not, then mar 
them. Mark both the cap and main part of rod and all on one 
side so that they will go back in the same cylinders and the 
same way, that is, with marks facing same side of motor. Be 
careful with this part of the work. 

Next the pistons and connecting rods should be removed. 
Now if the head is not detachable, you can likely get them out 
from the bottom. Try this carefully. If you cannot do it, 
then the cylinders must come off. Read the instruction book. 

Next the main bearings should be tightened. Do this by re- 
moving a thin shim from between the two halves of the bearings. 
Be careful to use judgment and this should be easy to do. Try 
the shaft each time you take out a shim and draw the nuts tight. 
When you can feel that the crank is dragging just a little, you 
have it tight enough. Now loosen the bearing just adjusted 
and proceed to the next. There are likely three of them. 
When all have been adjusted properly, vou should still be able 
to turn the crank, tho it will be harder than before. Now 
tighten all bearing nuts tight and do not forget cotter pins or 
locking wires; never use lock washers. 

Now examine cam shaft bearings. wry the shaft sidewise. 
These bearings need not be as tight as the crank shaft bearings, 
but should not be allowed to become too loose. Turn the cam 
shaft back and forth as far as it will go and note if the 
timing gears are badly worn. The worst which can be expected 
from worn gears is noise. In moving the shaft, be sure the 
gear moves with it, as a gear loose on its shaft will soon shear 
the key. If the engine is old, new gears may be necessary, but 
be sure to find out how they are lubricated and if hard oil is 
ised, pack the gear case cover with it, and noise from slightly 
worn gears will cease 

Next examine all piston rings. When black spots appear 

ive proof the ring does not rub on cylinder walls and if 


wer has been poor, new rings might be added. _ Piston rings 
ild be the last thing suspected of causing engine trouble. 
\ little looseness in the wrist pin bearings will do no im- 


dite harm and will only knock when the spark is advanced. 
there is no way to remedy this without new pins or bushing 

in let it go, as, if you were to get new ones, they would 

ve to be fit, which is an intricate operation. If the pins are 
too loose, | would let them go. If you should decide to 
orrect this fault, order both pins and bushings and with emery 
cloth, work the pins down to fit, after the bushings have been 
pressed to place. When properly fit and assembled, the rod 
should just barely stand out straight when you hold the piston 
and the rod is straight away from you. By jerking the piston 





slightly the rod should fall till it 
strikes the piston. The bearing 
must be snug or you will notice 
no improvement 

Now, with all carbon removed, 
be sure and wipe everything off 
with a rag. Lubricate piston all 
over and oil inside of cylinder 
Replace piston in the right cylin- 
der and see that your marks are 
on the right side. 

You are now ready for the 
bearings. As you replace all 
shims and the caps on the in- 
dividual rods, take off one thin 
shim and tighten nuts. If you 
will take hold of the cap and 
should be able to move it sidewise 
by hand, it is too loose and should 
be tightened so you have to strike 
it very slightly with a hammer 
to make it slide over. To prove 
to yourself how tight it is, try 
the crank after each one is tight- 
ened and when all are tight you 
should be able to turn the crank 

Replace all the cotter pins and 
be sure all nuts are tight. If 
threads were worn any, new bolts 
should be ordered, as the cotter pin only prevents nut from 
coming off and adds no strength to the threads. Any parts 
required should be listed as you discover them and everything 

uired should be ordered at one time. 

Replace lower part of crank case carefully so it will make 
an oil-tight joint. After washing it out with kerosene, put in 
the required amount of good oil. Lots of trouble comes from 
poor oil. The head must be cleaned of carbon and spark plugs 
removed. 

Now the valves should have your attention. All carbon 
must be removed first. Use a file, chisel or screw driver. You 
should have grinding compound ready. If the valves have a 
screw driver slot in the head, the work 1s simplified. If there 
are two holes in the head, take a piece of wood of suitable 
shape, a fork bandle for instance, and after removing the 
heads from two nails, drive them in the end, the right distance 
apart. Crank engine until piston is up on number one cylinder 
and push rods are both down. Put small amount of grinding 
compound on valve seat, insert grinder and turn about half 
way around and back, not changing hold on grinding tool. 
Rock back and forth for some time depending on condition of 
valve seat. When you want to prove if the valve is seated 
properly, om ncil marks about 4 inch apart all around seat 
in engine block after wiping all grinding compound off. Clean 
valve likewise then insert and turn valve about 4 inch, not all 
the way around. If the valve is properly ground, the pencil 
marks will be removed. Be sure tappits are down clear of the 
valve stem, and when valves are assembled, be sure to adjust 
tappits or push rods so there is just a little clearance between 
the two. Use one of the shims you removed from shaft bearings 
for a gauge. Do not bear down too hard on grinder as grooves 
in seats will result. 

Replace the head being careful that the gasket is all right as 
it must hold against compression and water leaks. Be sure 
it is clean on both sides and has a coat evenly spread of either 
shellac or white lead. Pull bolts tight and after engine is 
warmed up, pull them up tighter. 

Spark plugs should be adjusted and cleaned if necessary 
Be sure all wires removed have been properly replaced. Mag- 
neto breaker points could be slightly closed, or a piece of sand 
paper drawn between.them. You should remove and cleap 
the dine strainer beneath carburetor. 

Fill the radiator with hot water, prime the cylinders—about 
a spoonful of gasoline to each—crank, and the engine should 
start. This should be easy if you have not changed the car- 
buretor adjustment and the wires are on right. Let the engine 
warm up; stop and start it every few minutes until you can 
crank it easily. - 

Now your engine should be ready to give all you ask of it, 
and with proper lubrication should run the season without 
trouble. Let lubrication be your watch word all over your 
tractor and you will have a good machine when others are in 
the scrap. 

The transmission system should be looked after next. Your 
clutch is perhaps the most important—unless your machine 
is old. The clutch should only need cleaning and adjusting 
If a leather-faced, cone type, clean the leather with gasoline 
and soak thoroly with neat’s-foot oil. See that all rivet heads 
are down below the surface and do [Continued on page 131 


























The difference between tires 
is comparatively slight—v/0 fhe eye 


As LITTLE DIFFERENCE as there is in the appearance 


of eggs, unless you know how to detect the good ones, 


But NowapaAys you don’t need to buy tires on hope — 
not Fisk Tires, because you have the happy experiences 
of hundreds of thousands of contented users to serve as 


your own personal buying guide. 


More THAN THAT—the reputation of one of this coun- 
try’s largest manufacturers for a product of the highest 


quality is back of every Fisk Tire made. 


A spECIAL Fisk FEATURE you do see, though, is the 
scientifically designed non-skid tread of deep, wide-faced, 
sharp-edged buttons, so distributed on the traction sur- 
face that you are assured of a firm grip on the road for 
the pull forward and are fortified against side-slipping 


in any direction. 


THis TESTED SAFETY, combined with long mileage, 
economy and established Fisk Quality make Fisk Non- 
Skids as attractive a tire investment as you can buy 


anywhere. 


FISK NONSKD 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





‘* There is now 
a Fisk Tire 
for every motor vehicle 
that rolls” 
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CRACKED WATER JACKETS 

Of course, it is best to never neglect to 
drain the cooling system of the engine 
when there is danger of its freezing, but 
sometimes the most careful of us forget. 

Small cracks in a watgr jacket can often 
be stopped by workin several coats of 
orange shellac, cut in alcohol, into the 
erack. A rust joint which will give fair 
satisfaction can be made by using a paste 
of sal-ammoniac and water. Work this 
nto the crack and rust will do the 
rest. Small inaccessible cracks may be 
stopped by adding copper sulphate to 
vater and filling the cooling system with 
same. Allow to stand at least twenty- 
four hours. The copper sulphate will 
deposit metallic copper in the crack and 
will produce a watertight joint 

Large cracks must be patched in order 
to hold together under the vibration of the 
engine, and can be done in the following 
manner: At ends of the crack drill small 
holes, one-eighth or three-sixteenths of an 
inch in diameter. In these holes should be 
tightly riveted a piece of brass or copper 
wire of the correct size to insure a good 
joint. This is done to prevent the spread- 
ing of the crack. With a sharp cold chisel 
cut a V-shaped groove the entire length of 
the crack, and cut a piece of sheet metal 
that will cover the crack and extend over 
an inch on each side. Shape the 


paste 


about 
sheet metal so it will fit closely to jacket 





5 
M wall. Drill a row of quarter-inch holes 
1 long each edge of the patch and then 
place patch on jacket and use as a pattern 
or drilling holes there. Remove the patch 
' und tap the holes in jacket to receive quar- 
ter-inch machine screws. Remove all 
paint covered by patch, and cover the 
: V-shaped groove with a paste of white 
; Geen 
{* lead and in the groove lay a length of as- 
bestos wicking that has been thoroly satur- 
ited with white lead. Now cut a patch 
from a sheet of asbestos to the size of the 

, 
sheet metal pateh and pune h holes to cor- 
respond with those in jacket Cement the 
\ usbestos patch in place with white lead, 
put on metal patch over it and tighten 
against jacket with the machine screws 
If asbestos is not at hand the groove can 


be packed with cotton wick saturated with 
tin acd, ind insteé ad of the asbestos 
patch two or three thicknesses of thin cop- 
per can be used between jacket and sheet 


whitk 


metal patecn 


Che engine should not be run for several 
d r until the white lead has had time 
If piece re broken out of the jacket, 
bout the only remedy is to have them 
brazed, or welded in place R.A 
ENGINE IGNITION TROUBLES 
Liver good motorist and other user of 
line engine likes to know what it 
1 the troubles that come up as 
3 he to remedy those troubles, 
event familiarity with the opera- 
the gas engine is one of the safest 
rest means for preventing trouble, 
dy those troubies, or to prevent 
when outside help 1s asked 
eTn g@ f ‘ pire cle mm 
nit System tor operation 1! 
; rt n pel Fil rie i 
t | ence of a spar 
‘ Ss at the nght moment, but 
pr S there are Humber ol 
s th ire sure » develop at sor 
1 are for the most par pri | 
As the sulbyjec of wnihon i 
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considerable space, we wish for the present 
to speak only of those troubles which by 
experience have proven to be the average. 

Spark plugs oftenest lend themselves to 
complaints, more than any other part of 
the system. In this trouble a feature 
very much overlooked is the cracked or 
broken porcelain of the plug. No matter 
how small and insignificant the crack may 
appear, that plug is then practically 
worthless for the economical operation of 
the motor. The only thing to do in such 
a case is either to throw the plug away or 
else get a new porcelain. The spark plug 
gap between the electrodes should usually 
be about the thickness of a dime. If 
wider than this it is apt to cause trouble 
in throttling down the motor. ‘Missing,”’ 
so far as the plug is concerned, is also apt 
to come from being coated with carbon, 
so that the plug short-circuits and the 
spark does not perform its function. The 
spark plug “‘miss’’ and the real compres- 
sion “‘miss’”’ should be understood as not 
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being the same. There may be a spark 
at the plug gap and still that cylinder will 
miss on account of bad compression; or, 
vice versa. If missing comes from bad 
compression the most likcly place to look 
is a valve that does not seat properly. It 
may be due also to worn piston rings, a 
leak at the gasket on the cylinder head, or 
a bad mixture. The proper mixture is a 
proportion of sixteen parts air to one of 
gas. There are deviations from this rule 
according to the temperature of the out- 
side air. On a cold day it takes a richer 
mixture, and in hot weather itis leaner. 
Many times ignition troubles can be 
traced to a defective coil. Some systems 
employ the coil where the high tension 
magneto is not a part. The purpose of 
the coil is to boost or transform the low 
voltage primary current to a high voltage 
secondary current. If connections are 
bad about the coil it may make theentire 
system inoperative. As a coil of this 
nature consists of an iron core around 
which has been wound a few turns of 
coarse wire and on top of this the many 
turns of finer wire, it can be seen how 
trouble may come if the coil becomes 
defective by abuse or inherent faults. 
Some systems use dry cells as a source 
of current, with a coil and a distributor. 
In this it is very essential to see that 
the cells are in the circuit by as tight 
connections as it is possible to secure. 
No looseness is to be tolerated if ignition 
trouble is to be avoided. 
Ignition troubles may also come from 
a faulty switch, broken primary or 
secondary wiring, a dirty commutator, or 











on account of the system being out of 
time. These have their proper remedies 
already understood. Another important 
thing to remember is to keep the ignition 
system as free as-possible of oil, grease, 
and dirt. Anyone of these three things 
cen cause a world of trouble.—B. H. W. 


VALVE GRINDING 
Considerable time and money ts wasted 
grinding valves which do not require it 
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in an aimless search for a remedy for ab- 
scure motor troubles. 

A valve never needs grinding unless gas 
leaks perceptibly thru it; unless a valve is 
extremely leaky it cannot cause missing in 
a loaded engine, altho it may reduce its 
power somewhat. In a good engine that 
receives fair usage a valve should not need 
grinding under 5,000 miles service. 

To grind a valve properly proceed as 
follows: For a valve of the pocket type, 
remove the cap over it, sufficiently com- 
press the spring to allow the key thru the 
stem to be removed and then take out the 
valve thru the cap opening. Use care and 
do not get them mixed if more than one 
valve is out at once. Clean all mcrusta- 
tions from all parts of the valve and seat. 

A valve-grinding tool, intended to be 
used in a bit-brace, usually accompanies 
the car, but if not, a screwdriver can 
usually be filed into a two pointed shape to 
take the spanner holes ir the top of the 
valve foul Smear the valve seat lightly 
with a dependable valve-grinding com- 
pound, place it upon its seat and with a 
light pressure upon the tool in the bit brace 
give it a partial rotary motion, changing 
the arc of rotation and unseating the valve 
frequently. 

Use caution and do not allow any of the 
grinding compound to enter the valve 
chamber. An excellent wayto avoid this 
is to plug the chamber with waste. After a 
little grinding apply more compound and 
repeat the process until the valve face and 
seat show a continuous band where con- 
tact seems perfect. If coarse compound 
has been used finish with a finer grade and, 
to test the work, clean both faces and make 
a succession of pencil marks crosswise of 
the valve face. 

If light pressure and rotation of the 
valve erase all marks equally, the valve is 
usually tight enough. Replatine a valve 
is a harder task than removing it, and usu- 
ally requires a special tool to hold the 
spring compression.—S. C 





COLD WEATHER MOTOR 
COMFORT 


There are many heating devices for 
the rear tonneau, but rarely are the front 
seat occupants kept warm and comfortable 
by this provision. To some extent, of 
vourse, the front compartment is warmed 
by the heat of the engine, but this is not 
sufficient to insure comfort in cold weather. 

I, as well as a great many of my friends, 
have adopted the following scheme and 
it has proven highly satisfactory in every 
instance. 

As a large part of the engine heat which 

is confined under the hood passes out be- 
tween the rear of the engine and the floor 
boards, due to the draft from the fan in 
front, it was decided that this heat could 
be retained to heat the front compart- 
ment with little eifort and no expense. 
temove one of the floor boards or floor 
panels and replace with another after drill- 
ing holes in the board and tacking a fine 
screen on the bottom. To deflect the heat 
up thru the perforated floor board, attach 
a piece of canvas or some material of this 
kind to the under side of the floor and fit 
it around the power plant housing. 
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wo! ject ionable. 


This simple method certainly increases 
the pleasure of motoring to lovers of the 
sport in wintry weather.—%. C. C. 


THE STEERING WHEEL 

The steering wheel should be inspected 
frequently for lost motion, that is, any 
movement which does not move the front 
One inch or a trifle more is not 
If, however, any more de- 
velops it should be removed by adjusting 
the steering gear. If a looseness devel 
suddenly and shows a tendency to imerease 

pidly it must be corrected immediately, 
as it plainly indicates that some part is 
coming loose and will soon drop off, ren- 


W heels. 


Ops 


W | dering the car unmanageable, 
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The Thrift Cars 























Viraer every farm is 

the home of an auto- 
mobile you have a pros- 
perous community. 


And in such commu- 
nities the name Overland 
has come to mean @ very 
definite thing — ruling 
sensible automobile value. 

To make this definite 
meaning of the Overland 
name ever more clearly 
apparent has become our 
greatest obligation. 


This season the Model 
90 Overland Thrift Car, 
true to Overland tra- 
dition, fulfills this obli- 
gation. 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


It stands today, on its 
name and record, the rul- 
ing sensible automobile 
value of the hour. 


This is the judgment 
of over one hundred 
thousand purchasers of 
this one model. 


"t will be your judg- 
ment if you sift all the 
facts for the final truth. 


If you intend purchas- 
ing a car this season see 
the Overland dealer now 
—the demand will prob- 
ably exceed the possible 
supply for some time to 
come. 
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PAYING FOR GOOD ROADS 
T surely is not necessary to argue any 
more for a highway that is good every 
day in the year All are agreed that 
the good road is the thing we must have, 


and the bad road is the thing we must | 


forever abolish. The only hitch comes 
when the question is asked by the farmer 
and the city man, “Who is going to pay 
for the 365-day road?’’ 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture estimates that farmers lose 
annually $250,000,000 because they can- 
not get to market just when they want to 
on account of bad roads. Then the farm- 
ers should help pay for good roads. The 
city folks are dependent on the farmers 
for their daily food, and more than that, 
the city folks are large users of the country 
roads, so they should help pay for the high- 
ways. In the road traffic census taken in 
1917 by the lowa Highway Commission 
and the engineering department of the 
State College it was found that strictly 
farm traffic amounted to 28.6 percent 
while inter-town traffic was 46.9 percent, 
town to country traffic was 18 percent, and 
tourist 6.5 percent. Sixty-four and nine- 
tenths percent originates in towns. This 
shows who uses the country roads and who 
should pay for them 

The State of Illinois has voted to buikl 
. great system of hard surfaced roads. The 
whole cost will fall upon those who use 
motor cars, thru a system of licenses. The 
wuto license was doubled over what it has 
been. This scheme never would have 
carried had not the farmers been assured 
that they would not have to pay for the 
roads. But of course a great many Illinois 
farmers have passenger autos and auto 
trucks which will be included in the scheme 
of paying for the road bonds. It seems 
hardly fair that the whole burden of ex- 
pense shall fall upon those who use gas 
driven cars when everybody more or less 
is benefited by the ron xd roads of the state. 
The delivery auto of the town grocery 
will have to pay its share whether it ever 


gets into the country. The only way to 


get even is to charge more for the gro- 
ceries and that is probably what will be 
done. The consumer always pays the 
freight 


If lowa attempted to bond the state as | 


Illinois has done it would have to go to 
two legislatures and a vote of the people 
would make a delay of at least two or 


three vears 
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way costs has been wrestled with in every 
legislature and by every highway commis- 
sion. Quite surely the Illinois way is not 
fair to all. What is fair? 

It is evident that local property along 
a paved highway is benefited. It is equal 
to taking the farm closer to town. Pro- 
perty benefited by highway improvements 
should pay a just share. J that applies 
whether the fund lies along the highway 
or back from it. All property is benefited 
to some extent within t or four, and 
maybe more, miles of the highway. It 
seems just, then, that assessments should 
be as in case of a drainage district, charg- 
ing costs according to benefits, no matter 
how remote. 

When this plan is followed it does not 
burden the ones who have land along the 
improved highway. It does not confiscate 
the farms. 

A Virginia farmer offered his 100-acre 
farm for sale at $1800. After the road was 
improved along his farm he refused $3,000 
for the farm. His share of the assessment 
was a long way from being $1,200. This 
is an added value of $12 per acre, while 
the tax was probably not over $3 or $4 
per acre. 

The Distribution of Costs 

These improvements enhance the values 
of property, thus increasing the tax in- 
come and in this way the county is bene- 
fited. It is proper, therefore, that the 
county bear its * on of the expense. As 
every body knows, travel is inter-county, 
and inter-state, and the only way to catch 
the ones who use a road where they do 
not live is to let them pay a fair share to 
the state and the state pay its share of 
road building. The states quite generally 
do this by collecting money from auto 
license fees. It seems fair that a very 
trifling milage tax direct to the state 
should also be used as the state’s share. 

Of course the government is a user of 
the country roads. Its mail service is in 
daily use of the highways. The Govern- 





on the part of the government is recognized 
in the federal aid to the states for highway 
construction. The fourth assistant post- 
master general feels sure that the parcel 
ost service alone would pay for all road 
building out of profits from the service. 
But it is not mall that any one part of our 
people or government pay for it. 

A study of the graphic chart shows how 
little a farm would be assessed along the 
highway even when 25 percent of the cost 
is assessed to abutting property, and a 
graduated decreasing amount assessed 
as far baek as three miles. In case a piece 
of property happens to form one of the 
corners where a highway turns it would 
not be fair to double assess the corner pro- 
erty. These situations can be adjusted 
»y a local committee of appraisal. 

When the costs are graduated back 
'from an improved road, the costs are re- 
| versed when e d on the other side is im- 
proved. The property that paid little be- 








Immediate action will have | fore, then bears the heavy burden and that 






































to come by some other scheme than state | which was heavily assessed when the first 
bonds | road was improved gets off easy. But 
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What will it cost farm property to help pave int 


ede of road only, estimates based on paved road t 


er-county roads? Chart shows assessments on one 
© cost $20,000, adjacent property to pay 25% cost. 


ment should and does pay its share for | 
highway construction. This responsibility | | 
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proved road for another road one, two or 
three miles away? It is actually benefited 
and should bear its share in addition to 
what it has borne. If another road takes 
some of the traffic off the first one it saves 
the wear and destruction that much, and 
lessens upkeep. Every improved road 
benefits the locality where it is. 
Whatever plan is adopted to pay for im- 
proved all-year roads the Florida plan of 
voting is worthy of adoption everywhere 
if bonds are favored. It should be used in 
all public bonding whether for highways, 
school houses, courthouses, or libraries. 
In Florida they who are responsible for 
highways in a locality decide on what strip 
of road needs improvement then tentative 
contracts based on certain specifications 
are let. Then the people vote whether 
or not they want to pay so much for a cer- 
tain définite piece of road under a definite 
contract. If a new school is to be built the 
architect draws the plan and specifications 
called for by the school board, then the 
a know exactly what the school will 
ook like and how much it will cost. This 
is far better than the common practice 
of voting so much money for roads or 
schools or any public improvement before 
any contract is let. Of course the con- 
tractor tries to use up the money voted. 
One way is buying a pig in a poke; the 
other is seeing the pig before buying. 




















USE ALL THE ROAD 

Not that anyone should be a “‘road hog” 
as some are, but don’t travel in the rut. 
If you keep out of ruts you will use all 
the road—-not all at once, of course, but, 
oh weil, you know. 

The narrow hard surfaced road soon 
wears out because it forces everybody to 
follow the same track—which eventually 
means cutting a rut into any kind of pave- 
ment. That is more expensive than to 
broaden the road in the first place so that 
there is more chance to keep out of the 
beaten track and prevent ruts—which 
cost money. 

The narrow paved road with a shoulder 
of gravel has the same objection, with the 
added injury to the pavement caused by 
driving on and off and chipping the edges. 
If the paved portion must be narrgw then 
put a good dirt road along side of it so 
that the paved part will only be used in 
bad weather. Teamsters naturally choose 
}a good dirt road to drive over. The 
'saving on the wear of the paved strip 
| goes a long way toward the upkeep of the 
| al 








rt road. 

It is well to look ahead in road building. 
Motor transportation of freight and 
passengers has only begun—and the width 
of trucks and busses makes the narrow, 
hard-surfaced road a doubtful economy. 
In the state of New York bus lines are in 
operation which carry as high as forty 
passengers per bus. These great cars of 
75 horse power anda weight of cight tons 
loaded, are ninety inches in width. You 
can readily see that a sixteen foot paved 
road cannot handle such traffic, for they 
cannot pass safely without running onto 
the shoulder, which will cost considerable 
for upkeep under such loads. 
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Why There Is a Scarcity 
of Hudson Super-Sixes 


No Open Cars to Be Built for Months—Hudson Closed Car 


Demand Exceeds Production 


No automobiles were to have been built after 
January Ist. 


Then, all of a sudden, the ban was lifted. 


It produced a confusion the trade had never 
experienced. For months all makers had been 
turning out all the cars they could, regardless of 
the immediate market for them. By spring it was 
believed automobiles would be so scarce that 
buyers would accept less wanted makes if they 
could not get the car of their choice. 


Then cars that had rit sold freely during the 
summer and fall would havea ready market when 
the more desirable makes were out of the way. 
For one thing 


There Would Be No Hudsons Then 


That was one of the expected conditions. 
Super-Six sales all season, just as they have for 
three years, absorbed the factory output. Hud- 
son dealers were not able to get cars for future 
needs. It looked as though they either would 
have to close up shop or take on one of the less 
wanted lines. 


But withdrawal of manufacturing restrictions 
assured a limited quantity of Hudsons. Less 
wanted cars after all, would have to meet Super- 
Six competition. 

Hudson production is now concentrated on 
closed models, for which there is an excess 
demand. Some dealers havea limited number of 
open models—though not enough to meet early 
spring requirements. 

You either must take one of the open cars they 
now have or wait until late spring if you get a 
Super-Six Phaeton. 


Note Why Hudson Is So Popular 


For three years the Super-Six has held undis- 


puted leadership among fine cars. 


Remember how it first established itself on the 
speedway and in countless endurance tests. 
Rivals refused to admit Hudson had developed a 
new type motor with greater power and endur- 
ance. 

Yet those amazing records were made com- 
monplace by later Super-Sixes. Thousands of 
owners made just as wonderful demonstrations 
with their own cars, when you consider the con- 
ditions, as were those under official test. Every 


Today 


car made converts to the Super-Six. 
60,000 are in service. 


It Created Styles That 
Others Followed 
Hudson created the Sedan and the Touring 
Limousine. Now more expensive cars have fol- * 
lowed and cheaper cars, too, effecting models 
of Hudson type. 


The.seven- and the four-passenger Phaetons 
are pattern cars for so many other makes, that 
if it were not that the Super-Six is alwaysa year 
or more in advance of others, one might be con- 
fused in recognizing the true arbiter. Two new 
types are now ready—the Coupe—a four-pas- 
senger—and the Cabriolet for three. 


Why Delivery Is Possible Just Now 


The Super-Sixes now available in open car 
types are all that can be had for several months. 
It will be June before full factory production can 
be resumed. 


With the first promise of spring open cars 
become the favorite type. If you delay, and an 
open Super-Six is your choice, you will probably 
find all have been sold. Then you will have to 
wait until late spring. 


The demand for all closed model Super-Sixes 
is so great that you must speak promptly to 
assure delivery. With some models this may 
mean quite a while. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


Its White Triangle and Price are Two of Motordom’s Most Distinctive Marks 
The Seven-Passenger Phaeton sells at $2200 


of Value. 
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Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if chree-cent stampis enclosed. Ad- 
dress, ‘Subscribers’ Iaformation Bureau,” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


SUGARED HONEY 
Will tell me what 
honey to turn mto sugar mum the comb and 
that sugared honey 











vou please causes 


if there is any way 
ean be converted back into liquid form? 
—I. 5 Minn 

Honey is chemically known as invert 
ugar and contains but a small portion of 


water, this amount running from eighteen 
to twenty-five percent. It is perfectly 
natural for honey to granulate after it_is 
a few months old, This granulating pro- 
cess is hastened by changes of temperature 
from moderate to cool or cold and back 
again a number of times. Honey will 
granulate in a steady cold temperature 
but will almost never granulate if the 
temperature is kept steadily moderate. 
Heat willbring it back to the liquid form 
but in applying such heat, one should 
guard against scorching or burning. To 
prevent this, the vessel containing the 
honey should be placed in a larger vessel 
containing water and small strips of 
wood one-half inch thick or better yet 
an inch thick, placed under the vessel 
containing the honey. This will permit 
the water to protect the honey from burn- 
ng \ moderate heat should be applied 
nd if any appreciable quantity of honey 
liquefied, it will require several 

yurs to complete the task. This method 
pplies to extracted honey, but it can be 
used also for gomb honey. In the case of 
omb honey the comb would melt and rise 
to the After the honey is liquefied 
I | has been allowed to cool, the melted 
comb will form into a thin cake of wax 
on top of the honey and can be removed 


to tx 


Lop 


GRADING OAT SEED 

Our county agent is asking us to clean 
und grade all of our oat seed this spring. 
| have never done this before and have 
nearly always succeeded in getting a good 
crop. Do you think it would pay me to 
do it. Several of our neighbors are plan- 
ning on buying a grader among them and 
want me to join them. Would it be worth 
while?—V. E., Minn 

In all probability the small amount in- 
vested in a grain grader and cleaner will 
come back to the purchaser many fold 
in the first Graded seed is prac- 
tically certain to produce a better stand 
and a heavier crop than ungraded seed. 
The plump whole grains which pass thru 
the grader are sure to be more vigorous 
nd to make a better growth than the 
weak shriveled ones which are sorted out. 
Ordinarily would expect increase 
production per acre Of from five 


season 


we an 


il) the 


to ten bushels where graded seed is used 
Another advantage of the grader and 
cleaner is that 1t removes a great many 


weed seeds thus insuring a cleaner crop. 
farmers will make no mistake in cleaning 
and grading their oat seed this season. 


SILAGE FOR SHEEP 

. good supply of marsh hay, 
fodder and corn silage. I am 
thinking of buying a few breeding sheep. 


ti have 


corn 


Will it necessary to purchase other 
roughag wr this stock?—Mrs. M. D., 
Wis 

It vull te possible tho not the best 
practice, to handle the breeding flock 
with the roughage feeds at hand. Corn 


ilage of good quality is a valuable feed 
for breeding as well as fattening sheep 
but more care is necessary in administer- 
Ing feed to to cattle. 


this chee p than 





Sour, moldy or otherwise poor silage is 
likely to cause serious digestive disturb- 
ances and the silage fed should be made 
from well matured corn. Sheep will not 
comsume a great deal of silage, the average 
amount being somewhere between 114 to 
3 pounds daily, When no legume hay is 
fed in connection with the silage, the con- 
centrate ration should contain such 
nitrogenous feeds as cottonseed or oil- 
meal. Better results would be obtained 
if a little legume hay could be substituted 
for part of the corn fodder or marsh hay. 
Stronger lambs would undoubtedly result 
and if practicable, some legume hay should 
be obtained and fed. 

FERTILIZING VALUE OF SOOT 

Has soot any fertilizing value what- 
ever? My neighbors say it has not, but I 
have always saved it and thought it was of 
some value to my soil.—S. E., Ill 

Soot is ordinarily quite rich in nitrogen 
the content running «ull the way from one- 
half to eleven percen. with an average a 
little better than three percent. For this 
reason it is quite valuable for fertilizing 
purposes. It is also of a certain value be- 
cause of its physical effect on the soil. On 
account of its dark color it absorbs heat 
and appreciably raises the temperature of 
the ground. It is also effective in lighten- 
ing heavy soil, and has an insecticidal 
value in cases of slugs and other insects 
which injure land and garden crops in their 
early stages. It is generally used as a top 
dressing for cereal and garden crops. 

UNCOVERING STRAWBERRIES 

For the first time we have a nice bed 
of strawberries but we are not familiar 
with the proper methods of handling the 
crop and would like to know at what time 
in the spring they should be uncovered. 
Just now they are covered three or four 
inches deep with wheat straw.—P.L." 


The strawberries should be uncovered 
in the early spring at about the time it is 
possible to make garden or possibly a 
little before. The straw is raked care- 
fully back off the row or bed and after 


|the young crowns get a good start the 


straw can be worked back around them. 
This has the double effect of providing 
a mulch and insuring plenty of moisture, 
and in addition prevents the ripe fruit 
from being spoiled by coming in contact 
with the earth. The strawberries are 
given no cultivation in the spring but any 
weeds which make a start are carefully 
removed by hand. Strawberries being the 
first fresh fruit of the season are greatly 
relished and a little extra care and pains 
in looking after the beds will be found well 
worth while. 


TREATING POTATO SEED 

Will you please tell me how to treat my 
potato seed with formaldehyde in order 
to overcome scab? We have been both- 
ered with this trouble more or less for the 
last few years and it seems to be getting 
worse all the time. I remember reading 
in Successful Farming last year a method 
of combating potato scab by the use of 
formaldehyde. If you will kindly explain 
this again, it will be a great help.—E. W., 
Wise. 

The use of formalin in treating potatoes 
for scab is becoming more and more 
common. It is a very effective means of 
combating the fungus diseases which 
attack this crop. The potatoes are simply 


soaked for thirty to sixty minutes in a 

solution composed of one pint of formalin 

diluted with forty gallons of water. After 
> 


soaking the seed it is ready for planting. 
\To prevent further infection all baskets, 
bags, shovels, scoops, wagon box, potato 
planter and in fact every tool or utensil 
with which the prepared seed comes in 
contact should be disinfected by washing 
and scrubbing with the solution. 


UNLAWFULLY OCCUPYING HOUSE 

I have a house and lot in Washington 
land a family unlocked the house and 
moved in without my” consent or knowl- 
edge. What can. I do about this and what 
steps should I take in the matter?—-C. 8., 
Minn. 

Your only remedy to recover possession 
of your house is to bring suit on the ground 
of forcible entry and to recover the fair 
rental value of the premises for the time 
the trespassers have been in possession. 
If it could be shown that they entered 
the house with intent to commit any 
offense therein, they would be guilty of 
burglary, but a mere bold entry upon pro- 
perty with intent to occupy it as a tenant, 
would give nothing more than a civil rem- 
edy—right to eject the trespasser and to 
recover rent. 


BUTTERMILK FOR SWINE 

I have just contracted to take the Mon- 
day aud Friday supply of buttermilk from 
our cooperative creamery and was won- 
dering if it were possible to get any defin- 
ite figures regarding its food value as 
compared to warm skimmilk for pigs. 
Have you any information on this mat- 
ter?—F. E. A., Ill. 

The summary of experiments conducted 
at the Massachusetts Experiment Station, 
the South Dakota Station and the Ontario 
Agricultural College seems to indicate 
beyond all question that good wholesome 
buttermilk which has not been diluted with 
water is practically equal pound for pound 
with sweet skimmilk as feed for swine. 
Practical experience seems to justify the 
belief that warm skimmilk directly from 
the separator is a little more valuable than 
cold or sour skimmilk. This may be due 
entirely to a slightly improved palatability 
If the two days’ supply of buttermil 
from the creamery has been. purchased 
at anything like a reasonable figure and the 
cost of hauling is not too great, splendid 
results may be expected from its use. 


TENANT REMOVING STRAW 

A rented a farm from B. When they 
made the contract, on shares for half, they 
did not include anything in the contract 
about straw on the place. Which one of 
them owns the straw?—I. Z., Minn. 

A tenant, whether on shares or for cash 
rent, is not entitled to sell or remove 
straw grown on the place, unless so provid- 
ed in the lease, or unless there is an estab- 
lished custom among farmers in the local- 
ity to give the tenant that right. But the 
tenant is entitled to make any reasonable 
use of the straw on the place while he 
occupies it. 


COAL ASHES FOR FERTILIZER 

Will you please state whether coal ashes 
are good to spread on plowed ground in 
the garden, and whether it will make 
stiff soil easy to work?—B. F. L., Ohio. 

There is no fertilizing value to coal 
ashes, or at least not enough to justify 
their use for fertilizing purposes. 
thoroly worked into certain kinds of stiff 
clay soil, coal ashes add a little to the 
physical value of the soil by making it 
more easily worked. On the whole, the 
use of coal ashes either as fertilizer or for 
loosening up the soil is not generally to 
be recommended. 














WELL-KNOWN County en- 
gineer tells this story, and if’s the 
best good-roads story we ever heard. 


He says the county was in terrible 
need of better roads. The mud all 
through the district was so deep that 
it was impossible to use wagons, all 
traveling being done either on foot or 
horseback. 


In spite of the need there was little 
enthusiasm for good roads when the 
Board of County Commissioners met. 
Everyone was afraid of the presumed 
high cost and increased taxes. 


A farmer in the back of the room 
arose. 

**Mr. Chairman,’’ he said, “‘I ain’t 
fit to address a dignified meeting like 
this, but that’s because I’ve had to 
travel for ten miles over the kind of 
roads you give us. 


“TT couldn’t drive, 
horseback. 

**My boots are covered with mud; 
my trousers are covered with mud; 
my coat is covered with mud; my hat 
is covered with mud; and if i hadn’t 


I had to ride 
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How One Farmer 
Carried the Bond Issue 
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stopped to wash it my face would be 
was 3. with mud, too. 


**T look as if I had crawled here on 
my hands and knees, and I’m only 
half through because [’ve still got to 
go back, with five dollars’ worth of 
groceries that I bought from brother 
Fletcher. 


“If there had been a good, hard 
road that my old horse could climb up 
and draw in a load of lumber that I’ ve 
got ready, I would have bought twenty- 
five dollars’ worth of groceries instead 
of five dollars’ worth, and there would 
have been that much more money in 
town tonight. ” 

And the mud-covered farmer sat 
down! 

Other speakers took up his case. 
They pointed out that good roads were 
an asset instead of a Aability; an economy 
instead of an expense; that they brought 
money into a town and greatly in- 
creased the markets. 


The result was that the Commis- 
sioners enthusiastically passed a resolu- 
tion to issue bonds enough to give 
them several miles of good roads. 
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An actual photograph of a part of the — High- 
way, lil. BEFORE Tarvia was < 


The same road showing what the use (5 — pel 











Note smooth, dustless 


Today, the county is more prosper- 
ous than ever, school conditions are 
better and the amount of traffic going 
in and out of the town has increased 
several hundred per cent. 


The old-time hostility to good roads 
by taxpayers is fast passing away. Mud 
holes may look cheap, but they are the 
costliest thing any community can have 
aroune. 


If you will build and maintain your 
roads with Tarvia you will have dust- 
less, mudless, frost-proof highways 
that cost little to construct and 
maintain. 

Tarvia has removed thelast obstacle 
tothe Good-Roads Movement because 
its use insures good roads at low cost. 


Illustrated booklet showing Tarvia 
reads all over the country free on request. 





Special Service Department 

In order to bring the facts before 
taxpayers as well as road ane 
The Barrett Company has organiz 
a Special Service Department, which 
keeps up to the minute on all road 
problems. 

If you will write to the nearest 
office regarding road conditions or 
problems in your vicinity, the matter 
will have the prompt attention of 
experienced engineers. 

This service is free for the asking. 

If you want Setter roads and Jower 
taxes, this Department can greatly 
assist you. 
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EASY SELLING FOR THE FARMER 
HATEVER else the automobile 
may have accomplished, it has 
certainly simplified selling farm 

produce for farmers who live on a much 


traveled highway Thousands of city 
people now make a practice of driving out 
into the country to buy fresh vegetables 
fruit, eggs and poultry. The farmers o 
New England were among the first to take 
advantage of this tendency. 

There is a state road leading from Bos- 
ton to Concord which looks like a public 
market for much of the distance every 
Saturday afternoon during the summer. 
Almost every farmer has a booth or table 
at the front of his yard, where produce of 
different kinds is displayed. One man, last 
season, made a feature of squashes, and 
had them crowning his stone fence for a 
distance of fifty feet each side of the gate. 
There was also great piles of squashes 
and pumpkins on the ground. Few auto- 
mobilists were able to pass without stop- 
ping to make a purchase. 

Charles 8. Sargent, who claims that he 
originated the plan of roadside selling in 
Concord, has confessed to retailing a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of produce at the booth 
in front of his house in one season. He has 
sold a hundred dollars’ worth of vege- 
tables and fruit in one day. This, was 
in the fall when he was handling apples. 

The same sort of practice has now been 
taken up in other parts of the country. 
Signs are depended upon to a larger extent 
than wanull booths. Sometimes black- 
boards are used, but they are not satis- 
factory in wet weather. Farmers seem to 
prefer frames into which they can fit neat 
boards with the names of the articles. 

Near a large Minnesota city the owner 
of Tonkawood Farm has established a 
highly profitable roadside trade. He uses 
a very tall sign or bulletin board, at the top 
of which are the words, “Vegetables from 
the Garden While You Wait.” This man 
sells chickens and eggs as well as vegetables 
and strawberries. 

Sometimes quite unique bulletin boards 
are devised. One man has a tall sign on 
the top of which is a big wooden rooster, 
which serves as a weather vane. This 
bid catches the eye of every passerby, and 
attracts attention to the sign itself. 

\ New England fermer who specializes 
in eggs and poultry uses a swing sign on 
which he has fastened half a wire nest. 
During the summer this nest is kept partly 
filled with hay, while half a dozen egg 
hells that, have been carefully blown are 
glued to the sign just above. This im- 
provised nest of eggs in the air has proved 
a decided money-maker, attracting the 
ittention of hundreds of people who, 
vhen they stop to look at it, notice other 

igns which announce the fact that fresh 
eggs and poultry can be had by calling. 

Many farmers, especially those living; 





near cities, have learned that they can 
increase their business by doing a little 
newspaper advertising. FE. B. Rossa, 
whose specialty is honey, lives some miles 
from Chicago. During the fall and winter 
he runs a small advertisement in one or 
more of the Chicago papers, announcing 
that he will ship honey in pails of various 
sizes, prepaid, on receipt of a stated sum. 
He tells me that he has built up an excel- 
lent parcel post business in this way. 
He has now taken on cheese as a sideline, 
advertising and selling it in the same way. 

The manager of the Minnesota farm al- 
ready mentioned also uses the newspapers, 
especially to announce what he calls a 
Saturday afternoon tial. This is a 
hamper containing ahaheuer vegetables 
may be in season, and selling for a dollar. 
H. B. Fullerton, of Rhode Island, is the 
father of this hamper selling plan. For 
several years he has been shipping ham- 
pers to New York City, putting in an 
assortment of whatever vegetables may be 
inseason. Hehassecureda list of regular 
customers who are glad to order a hamper 
a week, leaving the selection of the con- 
tents to Mr. lerton. 

Fruit growers are learning the value of 
store window advertising, even in smal} 
towns. Here is a case of one farmer who 
had several hundred barrels of les to 
sell, but found a dull market. e in- 
duced the local grocer in a nearby town to 
- an exhibit in his window. Splint 
yaskets filled with apples were used, and 
the window was made so attractive that 
scores of people carried a basket home. 
As a result, the grower sold his whole crop 
at a much higher price than he could have 
obtained by the barrel. Moreover, many 
of the townspeople were encot ad to 
form the apple eating habit, which helped 
to make them regular customers. 

Not long ago another apple grower tried 
this plan on a larger scale. He arranged 
with the proprietor of a large city store to 
make an exhibit which included two bar- 
rels tip over, with the apples pouring 
out. ets and boxes, together with 
photographs and placards were also em- 
ployed to make the exhibit an effective 
one. As a result, more than five hundred 
letters asking for prices were received. 

Newspaper advertising offers especially 
good opportunities to the apple grower to 
sell his crop at a good price, because he has 
a comparatively long season in which to 
work. Even cherry growers and peach 
yore find this sort of advertising help- 

ul. One big peach grower caters par- 
a to automobile trade. He not 
only advertises in the newspapers, but he 
has large placards along the road, pointing 
the way to the farm. Sometimes hun- 
dreds of baskets of fruit are sold on a 
Saturday afternoon as a result of this 
anene. Prices almost as high as those 
charged in the city are obtained, but the 
buyer is satisfied, use he is certain of 
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getting perfect fruit, just from the trees. 
It is an obvious fact that selling methods 
on the farm are going thru a transitional 
state. Even tho the parcel post plan 
has not worked out very well, producers 
and consumers are getting closer together. 
Both profit by the new arrangement. 


AUTOMOBILE CUSTOMERS 

Last summer we took a two hundred 
mile auto trip thru the northern and 
central parts of Ohio, and one of the most 
striking features of the journey was the 
number of lawn signs intended to attract 
customers to all sorts of products of the 
farm. In less than an hour’s travel we 
could have bought watermelons, cottage 
cheese, apples, cider, tomatoes, beans, 

ars, plums, fishing bait, green corn, 
10ney, potatoes and a dozen other things. 
At one house where we stopped for musk- 
melons the pleasant mistress of the farm 
house told us that every morning they 
gathered the melons and laid them near 
the kitchen door under a tree so she could 
easily wait upon customers. Some days 
she sold out her entire stock and some days 
not all, but always there was a fair trade 
The prices were reasonable and the melons 





first class, so we took enough to last several 
days, as muskmelons will keep nicely. 

‘The war has done it,” several lady 
dealers told us. “We used to take the 
produce to town, but since work has been 
so pressing we cannot spare the time. 
But it is so pleasant and profitable sellin 
things right at home that we never intend 
to go back to the old way.” Of course this 
was on the main roads and meant that 
only a limited number of country people 
could sell in this way without advertising, 
but it shows the way Americans adjust 
themselves bp to circumstances. 

One lady did a thriving business selling 
milk to drink. She kept it clean and cold 
and covered, the three C’s of the milk 
business, in a clean spring house, and peo- 

le stop to refresh themselves with 
th milk and buttermilk. This was the 
only place we saw where milk was offered, 
which seems strange, but most of the farm- 
ers we talked with sold their milk or their 
cream and kept only what they wanted. 

The young people of the farm houses 
were — rly pleased with the new or- 
der of things for it breaks up the monotony 
of country life as nothing else can. Even 
the busy ladies said they would willingly 
stop any time to wait upon travelers and 
that they could really work better for the 
brief interruptions. It put new zest into 
life and new enjoyment into hard days, 
while the money was not to be despised. 
For the most part the things offered for 
sale were those that needed no prepara- 
tion, tho in one or two places bread and 
cottage cheese could be obtained. 

There is so much talk about the profits 


l| of the farm going to the middleman that 
fi; here seems the chance to give them to the 
i| producer. Perhaps in a few years every- 


thing from seed corn to buttermilk will be 
soid direct from the farm by the people 
who live on the fine new highways that are 
tempting automobilists all over the state. 
It may sound like a nuisance to some busy 


ii ladies, this door yard business, but the 


ladies we talked to assured us that they 


i! enjoyed the social side of the transactions 


uite as much as the financial side, and 


jj they ought to know.—H. R., Ohio. 
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planting - spraying - \ 
cultivating - digging 


SS pasy 1836 — four score years 
ago and more—the Iron Age 
Line of farm, garden and orchard 
tools has been winning its way 
into the minds and hearts of Amer- 
ican farmers. Today, throughout 
America the name Iron Age 
stands for strength and depend- 
ability. 


Among potato growers especially, 
Iron Age Tools are believed in 
and depended upon. For planting, 
spraying, cultivating, digging, 
there’s an Iron Age miachine that 
does a perfect job. 


Iron Age Potato Planters are 
generally known as the 100% 
planters, because they drop one 
seed piece and only one in every 
hill—never a miss and never a 
double. The saving in seed alone runs 
as high as $20 a day;and in addition, with 
an Iron Age there are no unplanted spaces 
— plowed, harrowed, fertilized, planted, 
sprayed, cultivated and dug— from which 
no potatoes are produced. 


Iron Age Potato Sprayers in- 
sure your crop—protect your in- 


vestment in land, seed, fertilizer 
and labor. They throw a heavy pressure 


spray fog that envelopes every part of the 
plant and penetrates every fold and crev- 
ice. The Engine Sprayer covers 10 rows 
at a time. The engine runs the pump, 
leavirg the team to merely pull the ma- 
chine. Then when the spraying season is 
over, the engine is transferred to the Iron 


Age Potato Digger. 


tron Age Riding Cultivators 
won their honors in the potato 
fields, where good work pays the 
greatest profit and bad work costs 
the greatest loss. The pivot 
wheels make close cultivation easy even 
in crooked rows and on hillsides. The pivot 
gangs are always parallel to each other 
and hold the shovels at the correct angle 
to the row irrespective of how the gangs 
are shifted. In the corn fields the [ron Age 
Cultivators are equally satisfactory. 


Iron Age Potato Diggers roll 
the potatoes out in narrow rows, 
with vines and weeds thrownclear 
aside. The engine, transferred 
from the Iron Age Sprayer, runs 
the elevator. Two horses pull the digger. 

automatic throw-out releases the 
Clutch and prevents breakage should a 
Stone clog the elevator 


Ask your dealer to show you the 

Tools you need. If he 
doesn’t carry the Iron Age Line, 
we will give you the name of the dealer 


who does, or answer your wants direct, 
Write for a catalog today. 


Bateman M’f’g Company 


In business 83 years 
953 Main Street 


Canadian Factory: 
The Bat 





Grenloch, N. J. 


Witki Co., Ltd., 95Symington Ave., Toronto, Can, 
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SAVE WHILE THE SAVING IS GOOD 
TTEMPTS have been made from 
time to time to contro@the amount 


of raimiall Some years ago con- 
siderable publicity was given to various 
experiments along the line of rain-making. 
None of these, however, proved successful 


and for quite a while there has been no 


attempt along that line. 
Everyone who has grown crops knows 
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a portion of the work in preparation of a 
seedbed will be done. 

Early discing has other advantages as 
well as saving moisture. There is no time 
at which more effective work can be don? 
by way of ridding the cornfield of weeds 
'than during the period between the time 
that fall-plowed land is dry enough to disc 
and the tine that the corn is planted. The 
discing or harrowing will warm the soil, 
and cause many weed seeds to germinate, 
and these are destroyed at the time the 
seedbed is prepared for planting. Prac- 
tically all weeds are most easily killed 
when they are mere sprouts, and this 
method provides for getting rid of them 
while they are in that stage of growth. 

Cornstalk land which is to be plowed 
and planted in corn again is another place 
where the dise can be used to excellent 
advantage. The custom of discing before 





if it were possible for him to control the 


amount of moisture in his soil he would | 


be able to not only grow larger crops in 
good seasons but he could almost elim- 
mate seasons of short « rop, or practical 


failure The importance of the right 
amount of moisture in the soil at all times | 
during the growth of the crop 1s well | 
known to almost everyone, but the extent | 


to which the 
can be controlled is not nearly so gener- 
ally appreciated In too many cases 
measures designed to save moisture are 
not resorted to until so much of the 
moisture has escaped that the results can 
be but a fraction of what they might have 
been had the attention been directed to 
moisture-saving methods earlier. 

The only safe plan is to begin saving 


moisture supply of the soil 


moisture as early in the spring as possible, | 


and while the water which has soaked into 
the soil during the winter can yet be 
saved. This applies most to land which 
was plowed in the fall and to land which is 
to be plowed in the spring. The fact that 
there is seldom a season in which crops 
do not suffer for want of moisture at some 
period in their growth makes it evident 
that a man will seldom waste any time 
that is spent in preventing loss of mois- 
ture from his soil. He can be reasonably 
certain that it will be needed at some 
time during the growing season. 

As soon as the soil becomes dry enough 
to work in the spring is the time when 
some of the most effective work can be 
done. Soil that was fall plowed as well as 
stubble land and cornstalk land are 
covered with a crust from which the mois- 
ture is lost rapidly. If this crust remains 
on the land until the first of May the 
amount of water lost from an acre is 
enough to carry the crop thru a dry period. 
In many cases cultivation is faithfully 
carried on for four or five weeks during 
the summer in order to prevent the forma- 
tion of a crust, yet a crust is permitted to 
remain on the land for a period of equal 
length in the spring. 

The value of a loose soil or dust mulch 
for saving moisture is quite generally 
appreciated. The time to wee the mule 

nd begin saving the moisture is just as 


early in the spring as the soil will do to 


work. By means of the dise or harrow, the 
f plowed land can be gone over rupidly, 
nd not only will the crust be broken, but 


plowing is not nearly as generally prac- 
i ticed as it might well be. Such practices 
are adopted slow ly. For many years 








when there was no such tool as the disc, 
the plow was considered the first imple- 
ment to be used in preparing ground for a 
crop. The use of another implement 
previous to plowing has been adopted 
rather slowly, but every year more and 
more land is disced before plowing. A 
good discing previous to plowing is more 
effective in the preparation of a seedbed 
than the same amount of discing after 
the land has been plowed. 

In the case of cornstalk land the disc 
cuts up the stubs and stalks so that there 
is less bother during cultivation. If not 
disced the surface is turned to the bottom 
of the furrow in a lumpy condition and 
neither the harrow, dise nor cultivator can 
reach it. ‘The coarse soil and trash at the 
bottom of the furrow cuts off the rise of 
moisture, and the crop frequently suffers 
before it gets its roots into the solid soil 
below furrow depth. 

The majority of soils are gradually be- 
coming less porous and consequently the 
problem of providing the crop with mois- 
ture thruout its growth is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult. As the soils become 
less porous they absorb less of the rainfall 
and permit more of it to run off over the 
surface. They also permit the escape of 
moisture by evaporation more rapidly 
than is the case with a porous soil, and 
there is therefore greater reason for keep- 
ing a loose earth mulch on the surface at 
all times. 

The man who is least affected by unfav- 
orable seasons is 
the man who best 
undrestands how to 
controlthemoisture 
supply in his soil. 
Even with the best 
of soil management 
there will be sea- 
sons when crops 
cannot make their | 
best growth on ac- 
count of weather 
conditions, but 
there islittle ground 
for blaming crop 
shortage to the sea- 
sons unless the best 
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to counteract unfavorable weather and 
moisture conditions. 


THICKENING 1tHIN ALFALFA 


The wet season of 1915 did more to 
thin out alfalfa than any other three 
years that came before. Everywhere, 
from east to west and north to south, 
there was talk of plans to thicken the thin 
stands. In our several years of experience 
with alfalfa we find that seeding in rarely 
starts enough new plants to pay for the 
cost of the seed. the stand is so badly 
thinned as to show patches of several feet 
or even rods in size without plants the 
best plan is to plow under the entire field, 
or at least that portion of it where there 
are blank places if the entire field is not 
affected, and start with a new seeding. 
Scratching in seed on the bare places is a 
waste of seed. Even if it does start it 
will not live thru the summer, for other 
growths will kill it out as it has no prop- 
erly p to help it along. 
We have wasted enough seed trying to 
regain a stand of alfalfa in this way to 
cure us of the practice of this plan. 

We find there is profit in changing 
| alfalfa from field to field. We do not 
[ay up good stands in order to do this, 

but whenever a field shows signs of fail- 
| ing, as most fields will after five to seven 
| years, by far the best plan is to plow it 
‘up and w big crops of corn there for 
two or three years, seeding down a new 
field. While alfalfa does not offer the 
advantages that red clover does in the 
way of crop rotation, it can be used along 
this line, and it is best to do it when 
the stand begins to show thin rather than 
to try to thicken it by reseeding among 
what is left. 

Where the stand is only slightly thinned, 
however, and that in a fairly uniform 
manner, leaving no long stretches of bare 
ge between plants, what is left may 

» helped greatly by using an alfalfa 
cultivator or even by harrowing with a 
heavy harrow. The stirring given it 
helps wonderfully to “bush out” the 
plants, and the wide branches will thus 
fill the blank places if the distance be- 
tween plants is not too wide. The best 
time to do this work is after taking off 
the first crop. The top crust is then 
broken up and should July be a d 
month the moisture saved le this cul- 
tivation goes a long ways towards making 
the second crop.—H. H., Kan. 
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HANDY TO UNCOVER CORN 

One of the handiest little hooks I have 
used to uncover corn with when cultivat- 
ing I will try to sketch here. The split 
stick, straight stick and nail in a stick are 
beaten to a frazzle with this and it is easy 
to keep it on the frame of the cultivator 
because the hook naturally holds it there. 

Since it is worked by pulling as well as 
pushing it is easy to reach back 3 hills 
and remove a clod or dirt from small corn. 
The two hooks reach on each side of the 
hill and save making two jabs at it as with 
tae ordinary stick. 

I make the broom handle about 40 
inches long. The wire ought to be about 
No. 9 tho No. 8 is a little stouter when you 
get it bent right. I staple the wire onto 
the stick or wire it on with smaller wire. A 
hole can be bored thru the stick, the wire 
put thru and then fastened closer to the 
end by a staple of wire. Any way to make 





efforts are put forth 








it sofid.—E, R. 
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Scene at National Tractor Demgasteation. Showing Tractors Working With 


Oliver Plows 


Every year—at the National Tractor Demonstration— 
tractors and tractor implements have a public oppor- 
tunity to prove their merits. 


Prospective buyers from all parts of the country are in 
attendance. 


Tractor manufacturers are especially anxious that their 
products show maximum efficiency. 


They realize that their success depends upon the qual- 
ity of the plowing and bed preparation—that the 
performance of the tractor is often engaged entirely by 
these facts. 


Naturally they select the tractor implements that will 
work with their tractor to the best possible advantage. 


Actual test has proved to them that these implements 


are—Oliver. 


This increasing recognition of Oliver by tractor manu- 
facturers is best evidenced by the records of successive 
tractor demonstrations. 


At the National Tractor Demonstration in 1913 there 
was but one tractor that pulled an Oliver implement. 
On the strength of that single showing, and the Oliver 
organization s unequalled equipment for the task in hand 

—helting pace with the great tractor industry — the 
popularity of the Oliver line has steadily risen. 


Dominance was reached in 1918 when 85 per cent of 
the tractors at the National Tractor Demonstration at 
Salina, Kansas, pulled Oliver tractor implements. 


Endorsement so unanimous and authorative can admit 
of only one verdict: Oliver plows are the most advan- 
tageous for use with tractors—and the best seed bed pre- 
paration is secured through the use of Oliver tractor 
implements. 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works 
South Bend, Indiana 










Chart showing number of tractors 
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pulling Oliver Implements at Na- 
tional Demonstration 1913-1918. 
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ALFALFA, THE WONDERFUL 

FTER all that has been written in 
A praise of alfalfa, it may seem super- 

fluous to add the mite of another’s 
experience, but if one or two are induced 
by this article to try this wonderful legume 
we will be more than repaid. It was not 
quite by accident that we were induced, 
in the beginning, to try it; it was primarily 
a big seed crop over the west, making the 
seed cheaper than usual. 

The soil on this farm is the type that is 
not supposed to lend itself willingly to 
alfalfa growing. The well-established 
opinion was that alfalfa would not do. 
‘The subsoil is too close,” was the verdict, 
and it appeared that the opinion was not 
far from right. ‘“‘You may get a stand on 
that land,”’ | was told, “but the first wet 
year will kill it out.”” Nevertheless I felt 
like experimenting. The seed was sown 
during what happened to be a rather dry 
season. No legume had been sown on the 
land to my knowledge except some cow- 
peas a few years before. We were fortun- 





the season. We reasoned that cutting 
would not help but rather weaken the al- 
falfa which pushed its growth to the sur- 
face and attempted to form seed. 

Most of the neighborhood alfalfa which 
had been mowed closely during the growing 
season died. Mine came thru and the 
next year saw the most vigorous growth of 
its life. It was now inoculated and well 
rooted, in spite of adverse circumstances. 
We had fed clover, but this was the first 
alfalfa fed on the farm. We found it 
equalled clover, and also that it would 
stand grief. It had withstood drought 
and flood and was going strong. We then 
and there decided that every effort would 
be put forth to add to the acreage. 

Since then the doubting Thomas has 
seen many fine fields of alfalfa established 
on such land. The man with a few acres 
of it is always a booster, always praising, 
always sowing more. My own experience 
is that land which will grow alfalfa suc- 
cessfully is worth more than land which 
will grow good grain crops only. Land in 
my locality is worth less than $100 per 
acre, and that makes the statement more 
significant. To back this statement one 
needs but the facts as to alfalfa’s worth on 
the farm. 

Everything eats it, “thrives upon it. 
Dairying can be carried on to more ad- 


vantage with alfalfa produced on the | attention this year. 
;; occupied land is too insignificant to be 





ate in getting a fine stand, and during the [_, 


dry summer the alfalfa got the start of the 
grass. Rains were light and did not force 
vegetation very rapidly. This was the 
salvation of that alfalfa field. It lacked 
inoculation, and had a light green color 
and generally an unthrifty appearance. In | 
the fall of that year we top-dressed the | 
field with well-rotted manure. We wished | 
to be fair with the test and give the crop 
every chance. It wintered well and the| 
next summer saw less of the spindly, un- 
healthy growth. It was gradually from 
nature’s storehouse getting the bacteria 


necessary to a vigorous life. 

Che crop that summer was not all that | 
could be wished, but it was not wholly | 
discouraging. The words of the farm poet 
describe our feelings about it that second 
summer. ‘“Chinch bugs don’t eat it and 
the rust don’t kill,” he wrote; and the 
sum of good qualities especially appealed } 
to us just then for the bugs were ravaging | 
corn and other crops ternbly that season. 

The next spring began the test of that 
‘first wet year’ that was to prove that 
alfalfa will not do on a soil with a close, 
impervious subsoil. The word impervious 
is used advisedly. Alfalfa roots found no} 
difficulty in penetrating it, but the field | 
was not so well established thatitdid not | 
suffer terribly. Indeed, I thought it| 
was gone when a crop of grass over knee 
high almost hid the alfalfa from sight. 
Cheap seed had induced others to sow. 
Che rains which never ceased the season 
thru caused the loss of most of it. We cut 
the first crop that summer, a rather good 
one, and then came the grass. It was 
water grass, that vigorous but character- 
istically inferior grass, product of excessive 

oisture. We did not cut this till late in 
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Ungraded and unfanned seed Notice the large 
number of emall dried up seed as well as chagg, 
weed seeds and other foreign refuse 
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the seed that is saved by the drill. Year 
ago, when everyone broadcasted their 
grain, we had a neighbor who did not get a 
stand of oats one year by sowing the usual 
amount in the usual way, so next year he 
stood up in a wagon and scattered oats 
with a shovel as his boy drove across the 
field. “I'll get a stand this time,”’ he said, 
“or know the reason why.’ He did get 
too much of a stand in streaks and not 
enough elsewhere, altho using twice as 
much per acre as was customary at that 
time. It was customary at that time to 
sow three and three and a half bushels of 
oats in stalk land and dise or cultivate to 
cover. Now with our grain drili on stalk 
land made into a seed bed by discing be- 
fore sowing, we use two bushels of seed 
and get a better stand than we used to get 
by using a bushel to a bushel and a half 
more. At present prices this means the 
saving of a dollar an acre in seed alone, 
besides putting the seed in in much better 
condition, than is possible by any other 
means. If you keep it housed and well 
oiled, the drill will last long enough to pay 
for itself three or four times in the seed 
alone that it saves.—H. H. 





RAISING ROUGHNESS ON ODD 
ACRES 


Every acre of the farm is worthy of 
No strip of un- 


ignored; no farmer is too big to overlook 
these odd acres in times like these. 

It is an uncommon farm where there 
is no waste land or at least some ground 
that is not actually occupied by regular 
| growing crops. There may be a slough in 


“sa| which there is no stand of corn, perhaps 






Stand of Alfalfa renewed by disciug 
farm, as it saves buying bran or other 


milk-making feeds. Hogs crave it and 
make big frames cheaply on it with little 
grain. Hens eat it, either as a mea] or 
steamed, or, if necessary, they pick up the 
scattered leaves. Colts and oie winter 
with little or no grain if alfalfa fed, and 
work horses come strong thru the winter 
on it, ready for the plow. 

But best of all is the fact that land on 
which it has grown is made over, given 
a new and more vigorous lease of useful 
life. “Alfalfa has doubled my corn yield 
per acre,” said a neighbor to me one day, 
and his is the experience of many who have 
alfalfa. In view of the facts, it does not 


'seem possible to exaggerate about it. If it 


were not that there are many failures in 
getting the stand, the acreage would 
double yearly. But gradually it is making 
way, and the fime is near when all farms 
where it will grow will have enough to fill 
the barn with the best forage in the 
universe.—D. M. Hatch, Kans. 


SEED SAVED BY DRILLING 

A machine on this farm that has paid 
for itself at least two or three times in the 
dozen years we have owned it is the grain 
drill. When we bought it drills were not 
in common use except in the winter wheat 
belt. The common way of sowing all other 
grain was to broadcast it on the land and 
cover by discing it in. At that time the 
dise drill had just come into more general 
use, the old styles of hoe and runner drills 
not proving practical for use in stalk lind 
because of clogging. ‘The dise drill did not 
clog, so it was quickly adopted in prefer- 
ence to all others, and has proven a time, 
labor and seed saving machine to all grain 
Paisers 

It is not necessary to say much about the 
value of drilling from the crop standpoint 
as everyone knows that a seeding of almost 
any grain starts off better and more 
uniformly when drilled, but few realize 








'a sandy knoll where the soil blew too 
much in the early spring to secure a start 
of small grain, or there may have been a 
corner that was too wet to be worked when 
the rest of the field was plowed or planted. 
Except in the more northern section of the 
cornbelt, it is possible to sow cane or millet 
anytime before the 20th of June and secure 

cattle roughness before the first kill- 
ing frost. In the more southern sections 
of the cornbelt, if cane or millet seed is 
not to be had at a reasonable price, kafir 
corn can be used with about the same re- 
sults; in fact, a great many farmers of the 
southwest, who live in what may be called 
the kafir corn belt, prefer to sow kafir 
corn to anything else, as it does not grow 
as tall as cane nor is it so apt to “sour” if 
the weather is a little unfavorable at cut- 
ting and curing time. 

There is nothing difficult about getting 
these odd pieces of ground into shape so 
that they will grow a profitable crop of 
roughness. The land has only to be 
plowed an ordinary depth, harrowed, and 
then the seed may be either sown broad- 
cast or drilled with any grain drill at the 
rate of a bushel of seed to the acre. This 
will make the growth thick enough so it 
}is none too coarse for handling much as 
'you would a hay crop, with mower and 
rake. All this roughness you can raise will 
come in handy for feeding during the fall 
and early winter.-H. H. 
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Notice the difference in the yield where large 
seed and small, heavy and light were sown 
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No other tire maker has had equal experience. 


accounts for the s superior durability and econo- 
my for which Michelins are famous. 


than do other tires, all of the highest quality 
as already stated. 


MICHELIN TIRE CO. 
Milltown, N. J. 


Write for Name of Michelin 
Dealer Near You 


Reasons Why 
MICHELIN TIRES 


Have Become So Popular 


Consider the following facts about Michelin Universals, and see if you do not 
agree that you should use these tires. Now is the time to reach a decision—which, if 
properly made, willspare you much expense and annoyance during the months ahead 





1—EXPERIENCE. The 
illustration shows Miche- 
lin demonstrating the 
world’s first pneumatic 
automobile tire, which 
he introduced in 1895. 
For 24 years Michelin 














on pneumatic tires only. 


BETTER MATERI- 
ALS. The quality of the 
material used in Michelin 
Casings and Inner Tubes 
has always been the best 
that money can buy. This 
well known fact largely 














3—THICKNESS. Meas- 
ure the thickness of 
Michelin Universal casings 
in comparison with other 
‘makes and you will find 
that Michelins contain 
more rubber and fabric 

















EXTRA WEIGHT 
A simple comparative test 
will 2lso show you that 
Michelin Universals weigh 
12 to 15% more than other 
tires-— additional proof 
that Michelins are more 
generously made and 


have more mileage built into them. 






BR FLA 
TRACT wet SURFA( EE 
A broad flat eraser wears 
away far moreslowly than 
the small rubber on the 
end of a pencil. So with 
tires——the tread that is 


broad and flat—like the Michelin Universal 
Tread—lasts much longer. 


>-MODERATE PRICES 
Despite their high quality 
and superior design 
Michelin Casings and Inner 
Tubes are moderate In 
price. The truth of this 
statement is easily proved 


by comparing Michelin prices with the prices 


asked for other quality tires. 








MICHELI 


In view of the fact that Michelin, has devoted 24 years and all his world- 
wide resources to the manufacture of pneumatic tires exclusively, are you not 
willing to test Michelins on your own car and be convinced ? 
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BURNING MONEY 

We abandoned the custom of burning 
corn stalks several years ago. We found 
that not all their value lay in the plant 
food they contained but that they fur- 
nished organic matter, that essential part 
of a farming system which is lacking in 
many instances. 

It is true that cornstalks are more or 
less difficult to handle, but with the disc 
or the riding plow with jointer and coul- 
ter, we have been able to handle them 
easily enough. 

[t is the general custom in this section 
to disc in the oats on cornstalks; in fact, 
three-fourths of the crop is put in this 
way, and on an average gives very good re- 
sults. The stalks must be fairly dry to 
chop well, and there is an advantage in 
leaving them stand thruout the winter, for 
they are drier standing than lying on the 
ground Therefore, we never roll the 
stalks where we intend to put in oats or 
plow the field again for corn, but pasture 
the stalks, which gets a great deal of the 
feeding value from them. 

The organic matter in a crop of stalks 
turned under is noticeablefor years; the 
ground works better, stands wet weather 
better, and stands drouth better, This is 
occasioned, of course, by the fact that the 
decaying stalks have considerable mois- 
ture holding capacity, which moisture is 
given off during the succeeding drouth 
to such vegetation as may be within reach. 

The fertilizing value of an acre of corn- 
stalks may run anywhere from five to 
fifteen dollars, a conservative estimate at 
present price of fertilizing materials being 
about ten dollars. In burning, the potash 
and phosphorus may be retained but it is 
so poorly distributed that its value to the 
acre is very little, and the nitrogen is all 
los 

It is safe to say that an acre of soil well 
supplied with organic matter may be pre- 
pared for the seed with twenty-five per- 
cent less work in the matter of the plowiag 


alone, and from twenty-five to fifty per- 
cent less work in the preparation. Cal- 
culated in dollars and cents, this is a big 

ing in the cost of production of a crop. 


We have not mentioned the difference in 
the cultivation of the crop when the soil 


is well supplied with organic matter 
My experience of at least fifteen years in 
watching the results of soils leads me to 
believe that it is, on most soils, necessary 
to first have the proper mechanical condi- 
tion betore we may expect to get results 
from fertilizers applied. Itis only a nat- 
ural irse that soils run together when 
‘ ' t fertilizers are used without 
relation to barnyard manures or crop 
sidues, and we may expect coldness, 
ie nd tenacity to result. 
©. |] \., Ind 
HOW TO SCOUR THE PLOWS 
re ' | it black soil gets very 
rain and sometimes it is 
ke the plows scour. 
| should be plowed early in the 
re 1 heavy rains. The plowing 
quicker and better 
ls t i under green, for they 
t! I yn the low ground 
important point in scouring | 








the moldboard perfectly | incorporating this organic matter in the 


bright. You should never let a plow get 
the least bit rusty. Oil it every night 
when thru work. If the plow is brought 
home in a rain, put it under a shed or throw 
a canvas over it, and oil the moldboard 
immediately. If the oil does not stick, 
put a little black axle grease with it. 

The less side draught the better the plow 
will scour. To prevent side draught, set 
the hitch as far to the right of the beam as 
possible on a right-hand plow. The wheels 
should run straight ahead. Set the lever 
so the back of the bottom is as low as pos- 
sible. 

The dirt can then slide over the mold 
board easier, just as it is easier to climb 
a gentle slope than a steep hill. For this 
reason a stubble plow will not scour 
as well as a sod and stubble bottom which 
is built on longer lines. I think a sulky is 
easier to scour than a gang plow. I have 
seen one man with a gang have consider- 
able trouble a man with a sulky had 
very little after the first few furrows. A 
plow will generally scour better, plowing 
shallow than deep, as the ground is harder 
on top. Make the team walk fast if pos- 
sible and have plenty of horses for each 
plow. Often four horses are none too 
many on a sixteen inch plow. 

To clean a sulky plow off without stop- 
ping the team, let the furrow wheel lever 
clear in. This should be done as soon as 
the plow starts to clog. It is generally 
better to stop and clean the plow by hand 
but the above will work all right when a 
fellow is in a hurry. Always carry a good 
paddle, preferably one of iron two feet 
long. Make the plow cut a full width 
furrow all the time and if the furrow is 
straight it is easier to do this. I have 
scoured a plow for a few furrows by 
sprinkling a few drops of oil on the mold- 
board. Keep mud and trash from collect- 
ing on the under side of the beam as it 
will often back the dirt up on the mold- 
board. Clean wet dirt off the moldboard 
as soon as possible for it will soon blacken 
the iron. 

All fields and plows do not work alike, 
so each man will have to study in his own 
particular problem and adjust his plow 
to the conden present.—R. B. 

HANDLING THE BLOWY SOIL 

On many farms the handling of the 
land so there will be no serious damage to 
crops or loss of fertility by blowing of the 
soil is a serious problem. Of course this 
problem is most acute in the great plain 
districts of the west, but there is scarcely 
any part of the country that has not its 
share of acres that are prone to cause the 
husbandman trouble during periods of 
high wind. 

In some sections whole fields of peculi- 
arly susceptible soils have been abandoned 
because of ‘‘wind erosion,”’ yet these fields 
might have been saved, or may yet be 
reclaimed, by proper treatment. ‘‘What 
have you done to your land to keep it from 
blowing?”’ one neighbor asked another 





during a severe windstorm in which it 
seemed that his whole farm was bent on 
flying and crawling off, while his neighbor's 
soil of the same kind remained passive. 
“It is not so much what I have done an 
what I have not done,” the wise tiller 
replied. Then he went on to explain that | 
while he was a strong believer in the use| 
of harrows—both disc and section—he 
had always found it advisable to keep 
these tools out of land that was inclined | 
to blow. Of course, this sometimes caused 
the land to be left in a somewhat rough, 
neglected looking condition; but so much 
the better, for such land will not blow. 
Besides subjecting blowy soils to a sys- 
tem of judicious neglect much can be done 
to keep such land under control by adding 
organic matter to the soil. This can best 
be done by a system of crop rotation that 
will cause such land to be cultivated in 
crops that produce a large stalk; and by 
the use of a stalk cutter and deep plowing, 
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soil. Barnyard manure especially if it is 
rich in straw and stable litter, serves the 
same purpose, but it is sometimes impos- 
sible to apply it to large areas which could 
be treated by the former method. 

In the west it has been found advisable 
to use the lister on soils that blow. By 
this means the land can be thrown in 
ridges very rapidly and if the land has not 
been worked into a dust before listing ver 
little harm will be done to the listed fiel 
during a severe windstorm. 

A field which had a bad reputation as a 
“blower” came under our care. A few 
acres of this field had become so hopeless 
that even during a light breeze a thin cloud 
of dust could be seen rising from them and 
on close examination the granules which 
were too heavy to be lifted by the wind 
could be seen and heard “crawling.” 
Here was well represented the two sources 
of waste on blowy soil. The cloud of dust 
was fertility which the soil could ill afford 


’ 





to lose, and the shifting grains are what 
cuts thelife out of a crop during a wind. 

By following the few simple dictates of 
common sense outlined above, not a crop 
was lost from this land, tho a high Aes 
storm in the spring, before the system was 
in full operation, tested the matter almost 
to the breaking point—but the absence of 
harrowing and the presence of lister ridges 
saved the day. { few years later the 
owner again assunied charge of the land 
and gave it a few “good harrowings.” 
The soil again became blowy. 

The enormous amount of fertility which 
our soils lose each year during times of 
excessive rainfall has received deservedly 
serious consideration; the damage caused 
by the wind deserves equally serious con- 
sideration, and steps should be taken to 
stop the loss.—M. F. Tex. 


CHINCH BUGS IN HAY STACK 

L. E. Ramsay, a well known farmer of 
Macoupin county, Illinois, might have 
fought the chinch bugs to a finish in the 
usual prescribed ways and found his wheat 
fields alive with them just the same next 

ing. Only thru accident did he outwit 
the pests and make a wholesale killing of 
them. While out on a trip of inspection in 
his fields he stopped to examine the bottom 
of a haystack that had been left after the 
top had been hauled to the barn. 

“T noticed in kieking up some of the bed 
to see if all the good hay had been taken 
off,”” said he, “‘that there was a peculiar 
agitation of the chaff in the bottom. I 
stooped to look closer and was almost 
unable to believe my eyes. The chaff was 
alive and swarming with bugs, and on elos- 
er examination I found they were chinch 
bugs. They were hibernating. 

“T lost no time in setting a match to 
the windy side of the stack bottom and 
soon the entire bed was in flames and the 
miserable pests put out of existence. If 
pays to take a tramp over the fields every 
time you can. It has always paid me 
sooner or later but this time more than 


usual.”’—L. T. 














A simple contrivance for moving the plow from «ne 


portion of the farm to another, consisting of a 
small piece of 2x4, with a strip of strap iron bolted 
on so that the plow point may be inserted 


3,000,000 
Inlands are 
now in use. 


Motor Mechanics 


the world over now 
recognize that the 
Inland is the most 
efficient piston ring in 
its principle of con- 
struction and the high- 
est quality ring in ma- 
terialand workmanship. 
It is made with the care 
and precision of the fin- 
est tool product. 


Inland sales are now on 
a basis of millions per 
annum —hundreds of 
thousands are ordered 
by foreign countries. 
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“Y our car needs new 
piston rings.” 


Motor mechanics know that the most essential need 
of a car that hasbeen run muchisnew piston rings. 


They know that all piston rings must be renewed after a 
time—that as high as 25% to 50% of power, fuel and oil 
can be lost through leaky piston rings. 


Inlands in your motor will mean much more 
power and mileage on less fuel and oil 


and improved operation every way—less noise, less carbon. 
See your garage man about installing Inlands. Have him 
show you an Inland—its advantages and superiority over 
other piston rings can be seen. You can see thatthe Inland 
Spiral Cut principle makes an absolutely gas-tight ring in 
one-piece—it eliminates the gap and also causes the ring to 
uncots against the cylinder wall with perfectly even circular 
pressure all around, making complete gas-tight contact. You 
can see that the Inland has no weak or thin places—equal 
width and thickness all around—strongest and most durable. 


Have your automobile, tractor, truck or stationary engine overhauled 
now —-ask your garage man about Inlands today. 


ONE-PIECE PISTON RING 


Manufactured by Inland Machine Works, 1639 Locust St., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


DEALERS: Jobbers everywhere now stock Inlands in all standard and over sizes. Ask your jobber now. 




















A simple treating plant for treating fence posts 


PRESERVING FARM TIMBERS 


© the farmer who has his own wood- 
lot and abundant trees from which 
to secure his posts and other wooden 
material for use on the farm, it may seem 
a useless expenditure of time and money 
i ibject his farm timbers to a preserva~- 
tive treatment to increase their life and 
durability. Even where plenty of mater- 
ial vailable many have found it profit- 
to double the life of their sills or their 
f posts by treating them to a bath 
of creosote or other preservative. This is 
particularly true in localities where, 
tho abundant timber is available, it is of 
tality that is subject to quick decay. 
Posts of one kind of wood may last ten 
or more, while another species 
may last but two years under the same 
conditions 


During the last few years the Govern-| 


ment Forest Service has conducted 
numerous experiments to determine the 
life of the different kinds of woods used on 
the farms, and has made practical and 
cheap tests to enable the farmer, whose 
woodlot contains only the inferior grades 
of wood, to do the work of treating his own 
material on the ground. 

Decay is not due to the chemical action 
of the soil but is due to the action of cer- 
tain low forms of plant life called fungi. 
Certain substances in the wood make up 
the food of these fungi. 
the timbers in search of this food its struc- 
ture is broken down and the wood reaches 


the condition commonly known as “rot-| the one tank method is almost entirely 
| used. 


ten 
Phere four requirements for the 
growth of fungi. They are: moisture, air, 
a favorable temperature, and food. 
Destroy any or all of these, and the wood 
is freed from its natural enemy. The pur- 
pose of all preservative treatments is to 
destroy some of these requisites of decay, 
and many of the processes are so simple 
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§|}| the period of seasoning, 





| from applying with a paint brush, to the 
|expensive commercial processes of using | 


| process for use on the farm. 
| of 





In penetrating | slowly, when penetration is secured as by 
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that they can be easily practiced on the 
farm. 

While there are numerous substances 
used to treat timbers, the most common 
and satisfactory is coal tar creosote. This 
is a brownish, vy oil, practically insol- 
uble in water. Satisfactory penetrations 
of many species of wood can be secured 
with it, and excellent results are obtained 
by its use. Coal tar creosotes vary con- 
siderably in quality, and for use on the 
small farm it is well to obtain the kind that 
does not contain too high a percentage of 
oil, as a large percentage of this oil is lost 
by evaporation during the treatment. 

Only sound timber 1s fit for treatment. 
If decay has already started, the most 
careful treatment may not stop it, and it 
may continue in the center of the post, 
until it is all destroyed. All timber 
should be peeled and thoroly seasoned be- 
fore the preservative is applied. During! 

all the water cal 
sap comes out of the wood, thus leaving 
room for the preservative. Again, green 
wood, after treatment, is apt to check | 
open and expose the untreated wood. | 

To secure proper seasoning the pieces 
should be piled on a high point of ground 
and away from running water. The pieces 
should be separated from each other and 
the air allowed tocirculate freely between. 
If properly piled the posts should season | 
in from 60 to 90 days, depending upon 
climatic conditions. 





There are a number of ways of applying | 


preservatives to wood, ranging all the way 





huge cylinders where the preservatives are | 
injected under heavy pressure. The open | 
tank method, however, is the most thoro. 
The pieces | 
timber are heated for one or more 
hours in the preservative at a temperature 
of from 180 to 220 degrees, F. They are 
then quickly transferred to @ tank of oil 
having a temperature of about 100 de- 
grees, F. and are left there for an hour or 
so. In the hot bath the air and moisture 
in the wood expand and are driven out. 
When the wood is plunged into the cool 
oil the air contracts and the oil is drawn 
into the cells. 
Where it is not 


yracticable to have two 
tanks, it is atin t to produce almost as 
good results by the use of one. The wood 
to be treated is placed in the tank and 
heated, after which it is allowed to cool 


the cold-tank process. Where the tim- 
bers to be treated are large and heavy, 


Where only one tank is used, the 
preservative can be heated early in the 
morning and the cooling process can be 
allowed to continue all day, and thru the 
next night, when the atmospheric condi- 
tions will be favorable. A penetration of 
from one-half to three-fourths of an inch 
should be secured to produce good re- 
sults 





B ing two barrels and a few feet of two-inch pipe a very satisfactory plant has been made 
i fire under the pipe 


te i hee sted by «indlir NG 
post hich are given two dippings 





The 





The plant is used for treating fence and corral 
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The length of time the wood is held in 


the hot and cold baths is determined by 
the penetration obtained and the amount 
of oil absorbed. The best treatment is the 
one which gives the greatest penetration 
with the least consumption of oil., The 
penetration may be determined by boring 
a small hole at the point where the ground 
line is. This hole should later be tightly 
plugged with creosoted material. The 
point where the wood will extend out of 
the ground is the one most subject to de- 
cay, and if the penetration is sufficient at 
this point, it will do for the entire piece. 

During the heating period the creosote 
should be kept as nearly constant as 
possible, or it should be gradually in- 
creased until it reaches between 306 and 
220 degrees F. where it should be kept 
steady. Certain timbers treat very read- 
ily, and for these a temperature of 180 
degrees F. is sufficient. 

In the case of fence posts, it is not neces- 
sary to give the tops as heavy a treatment 
as the butts, but the tops should be given 











Conerete drums used as heating tanks 


a light treatment, as there are numerous 
points of contact where decay is apt to set 
in. 

There are two methods of giving the top 
treatment. In one the cold tank is made 
long enough to hold the posts lying full 
length. When the posts are transferred to 
the cold tank they are entirely submerged 
in the oil. This results in the butt, which 
has been heated, absorbing the oil more 
readily than the top. Another method is 
to complete the treatment of the butts 
first, and then immerse the tops for a short 
time. 

The essential forms of apparatus for 
general farm use are one or two ta 
depending upon the method used, a ther- 
mometer, and some means for heating. 

The tanks should be large enough for 
the purpose, and of sufficient strength to 
hold the weight of the oil afid material; 
they should not leak, and should be deep 
enough to allow for at least a foot of space 
above the top of the oil when heating. 
If an open fire is used for heating, care 
should be used to prevent the oil from 
boiling over and thus catching fire. The 
operations should be conducted away from 
buildings, for under ordinary circum- 
stances no fires will result, yet there is 
more or less danger from this source. A 
suitable tank can be made from the 
ordinary oil drum used for transporting 
gasoline and other oils. 

Where a large number of fence posts or 
other materials are to be treated, it is 
sometimes found cheaper in the end to 
build a brick fireplace on which the tank 
is placed. The heat is thus fully utilized, 
and all danger from fire is eliminated, 
Of course where only a small quantity of 
timber is to be treated, more primitive 
methods can be resorted to. 


If you want to know whether an adver- 
tiser or manufacturer is dependable or not, 
one way is to look and see if Successful 
Farming carries his advertising. We 
guarantee every advertisement accepted. 
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HE biggest reason why your car this year 

should be an Oakland Sensible Six is the 
Oakland Sensible Six itself. In design it is the 
most advanced example of the prevailing 
principle of high power and light weight con- 
struction. In value it represents an accomplish- 
ment possible only with Oakland’s immense 
volume of production and its policy of con- 
centrating all its energies upon a single chassis 
type. In performance it affords that rare 
combination of reliability and thrift which is the 
aim of truly efficient engineering. More than 
100,000 Oakland Sensible Six cars are now in 
use. Everywhere, they are delivering the kind 
of service you have a right to expect from an 
exceptionally good automobile. 








The Oakland Sensible Sia Touring Car is unusually roomy 
and comfortable, having a full 106 inches of body room 
upon i's sturdy and serviceable chassis. Powered with the 
Jamous overhead-valve Oakland Sensible Six 44-horsepower 
engine, it delivers owners mileages of from 18 to 25 
per gulon of gasoline and from 8,000 to 12,000 on tires. 





OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., Pontiac, Mich. 


Touring Car, $1075; Roadster, $1075; Sedan, $1650; Coupé, $1650. 
F.O.B. Pontiac, Mich. Additional for wire wheel equipment, $75.00 
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A USEFUL CHURCH BASEMENT | 
OSCOE is just a little settlement 
R of farmer folks up in the sand- 
prairie country of northern Illinois. 

It is so small a village that it has not even 
a “movie” show. It is not big enough for 
a pool hall and the saloon has passed it by 
Several vears ago the good people of this 
community built a new church, a sightly 
little brick affair along the lines of the 
new church architecture Under the 
building they made a perfectly good ce- 
ment basement, with a furnace in the mid- 
dle. a dinky little kitchen for the women- 
folk ind room for enough tables to feed 


i the citizens 

Che women used this basement several 
times a year for church suppers, the young | 
peopl society held a sociable there once 


in awhile, and the rest of the time it was 


kept securely locked. 
In the meantime the boys and young 
en used to congregate in the evenings 
the interurban waiting room to watch 
the trams go Dy Between trains they 
carved their initials on everything cutable, | 
nd accidentally or otherwise smashed 


everything breakable 
Boys Must Be Doing Something 

Chev were all right boys from good 
homes, but they had to be doing some-| 
thing. The interurban people, being just 
traction bondholders with no desire to 
furnish amusement for the youth, finally 
tired of keeping the waiting room in repair 


und closed its doors, leaving the citizens 
to wait for cars out on the sidewalk 
About this time there came to the vil- 
lage one John DeLong, a young man with 
a vision. He moved into the parsonage of 
the church w ith the basement This man 
had some ideas of community betterment | 
in his mind. He liked the community, | 
und its folks, the comfortable parsonage, | 
the nice new church, but the basement | 
bothered him So did the closed waiting 
room, the idle boys, the men who gathered 
in the back of the store to shoot tobacco 


juice and play cards. 

He figured that the basement was going 
to waste He began to see visions of a club 
room, with games and things to do every 
night in the week 

So he visited the Young Men’s Christian 
Association rooms in nearby towns, and he 
und his good wife began to spend their 
spare time studying games and sporting | 


goods These were not very encouraging. | 
lable games at which eight or ten could 
play, such as he found in the association 


rooms, cost all the way from $35 to $75 
eacn 

Mr. DeLong believed in work, and he 
believed that the best kind of work is 
vork together. So he presented the mat- 
er to his official board. “I can make the 
les if some of our handy men will 
he lp he told them. 

Some very good people will doubt the 
ruth of this statement but it is perfectly 
true Not one member of that official 
board objected to the use of the church 
basement for games. No one of the good 
people thought it might be wicked. But 
they found other objections. 

“Tt will cost too much. The tables will 

ke up so much room that we never can 


¥ 











| were still pretty sure t 


| and dirt, so he workec 
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have a church supper. It can’t be done.” 

Mr. DeLong is somewhat persistent. 
He went to the nearest association rooms, 
taking a little foot rule with him. He 
measured the tables, made working draw- 
ings, figured out ways to fold the legs of 
the tables under so that they could be set 
up against the wallon supper nights, inter- 
viewed mill-wrights and lumberyard men, 
and came back at his official board. 

So they got their little saws and ham- 
mers and began to help. Some of them 

hat it couldn’t be 
done, but after the work got started you 
eouldn’t have kept them away with a shot 
gun 

\ few weeks later the Roscoe Social 
Center was formally opened. An odd-pins 
table stands at one end of the basement. 
One for queboulette stands beside it. A 
shuffle board is over in the other end. All 
of these fold up into small space when the 
basement is needed for other purposes. 
There are also checker boards and other 
small games. 

These are no cheap imitations of the ex- 
pensive articles, but they are solid, sub- 
stantial reproductions. Mr. DeLong could 
double his salary several times over at a 
cabinet maker’s bench 

Thus expense was cut down in many 
ways. A bargain was found in a second- 
hand boxball bowling alley, and the total 
expense for the whole equipment was 
about $60. 

This amount includes several tally 
boards of Mr. DeLong’s own invention. 
He found that the blackboards used for 
keeping score made a great deal of dust 

F out a system of 
hooks, rings, and little metal tally flags 
which would turn a poolhall keeper green 
with envy. 

Here the boys meet on Saturday after- 
noons and two evenings each week. The 
older men are free to come and go at will. 
They just hunt up the key, and go in, and 


| play. Once the minister's wife heard the 
| boxball bowling alley going at six a. m. 


Once a week the women and girls play, 


‘and match games and tournaments will 


be in order when the work becomes some- 
what better established. 

The interurban waiting room is open 
again, but the boysare otherwise engaged. 

Mr. DeLong is not thru. His vision has 
got out of the basement. He sees tennis 
courts, and outdoor paraphernalia, in the 
vacant lot behind the church, a new kind 
of a church yard. Give him time and the 
cooperation of his people, and this vision 
will also become a reality. 

There is a moral to this story. What 
DeLong and Roscoe has done, any rural 
community can do, or larger towns or any 
church with a basement, even your p tne 4 
and mine.—L. G. P. 





SOME SCHOOL CONVENIENCES 

Lately there has been a tendency to 
make our country school houses better in 
some ways. Ventilation, heating, light 
and repair of houses are some of the ways. | 
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Yet there is much to be done. I have been 
in the teaching game for seven terms in 
country schools and I can see advance- 
ment. Yet there must be more—far more. 
The centralized school is one chance for 
betterment but it is not general. It is 
coming but not here. Good roads will 
bring 1t quicker than anything I can see 
and good roads are on the way 

I have in mind a school house that ] 
worked in for four months with a window 
sash without a pane, being covered with a 
strip of rag carpet that I found in the 
school yard. I put it there when the cool 
weather started. The board would not 
»rovide any glass and I couldn’t figure out 
cow I could dig down into a $90 salary and 
buy one. They finally did. After repeat- 
ed asking I got a door fixed that would not 
stay closed without a prop and had to be 
covered with a sack during cold weather. 
A piece of plaster was off above the stove. 
This was about two feet square and the 
heat went up there before the room was 
heated in the morning. And then our 
district superintendent came along one day 
and said the ventilation was bad and 
should open more windows. After | 
showed the cracks around the doors and 
windows and the plaster off the ceiling he 
changed his mind. 

Do you know what your school house is 
like inside? Have you ever been in it? 
Have you been in for five years? It may 
be worse than it was five years ago, tho 
I hope it is better. If your children go 
there every day you ought to know. A 
few parents can make a mighty big change 
in a very short time if they will. One 
yarent can make the start. Look it up. 
ese in. .The school ma’am will be 
glad to see you.—E. R., Ohio. 

DISCING BEFORE PLOWING 

Years ago before discs came into general 
use people sometimes harrowed their 
ground before they plowed it. In some 
incidental way they had observed that 
the crops were invariably better for doing 
so. When I was yet just a Jad, I dis- 
covered that a potato field harrowed thoro- 
ly before plowing always raised better 
potatoes than one not so treated. 1! 
wondered why this should be. It was 
many years before I learned the reason. 
One of the best corn growers in my neigh- 
borhood explained it to me. Perhaps 
those who raise corn may find in his ex- 
planation some facts of value. Here 
is what he said: 

“T often harrow or dise my corn land 
before I plow it, especially if the surface 
soil is hard or baked. The top soil be- 
comes the bottom soil when the ground is 
wy If hard, lumpy soil is previded 
or the corn roots to run in they will not 
have the easiest time making a living. |] 
seek to make this under soil mellow by 
stirring it before it is turned under. Gen- 
erally I find a disc much better than a 
harrow for it cuts deeper, and also chops 
up any litter that may lie on the surface.” 
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10 Searching Questions About the Maxwell 


and 10 Frank Answers; Read Them, for They 
May Decide Your Choice of a Car 


Q.—Reduced to one point what is the single greatest thing you can 
say about the Maxwell? 

A.—It is reliable. 

Q.—What makes it reliable? 

A.--The chassis was designed five years ago to be extremely simple. 
Then we kept on making and making Maxwells all alike on this chassis 
year after year until now we have made 300,000 of them. Our policy 
is to do one thing well and thus obtain perfection. 

Q.—Have you changed the original design any? 

A.—Not in any single fundamental. We have added an improve- 
ment here and there from time to time— but no changes from our 
original program. ‘ 

Q.--Have there been any great chassis improvements in the last 
5 years? 

A.—We believe not. There have been multi-cylinder cars and multi- 
valve cars; but in acar under $1000 we do not believe them to 
be practical. 

Q.—How much of the Maxwell car do you build? 

A.—We believe that we manufacture more of the parts that go into 
our car than any other manufacturer. 

Q.—Why do you do this—can you not buy parts from others 
cheaper than you can build them? 

A.—In some cases yes; but not so good as we can build them. In 
other cases no, for we operate 8 great plants, have an investment that 
runs into many millions of dollars, carry a tremendous inventory, have 
a rapid “turnover” and a large one. Besides, we make parts for cars 
other than our own including some that cost in excess of $4000. 

Q.—Has the Maxwell every modern equipment? 

A.—Yes, even including the carrying of the gas tank in the rear. 

Q.—Have you improved the appearance of the Maxwell any? 

A.—Yes. We have made a vast improvement in the last few 


months—so much so that many persons thought we produced a new 
model. Note the illustration. This is drawn from a photograph with- 


out the slightest exaggeration. 
Q.—How about parts? 
A.—There are $5,000,000 in parts carried by 2500 Maxwell dealers 
all over the United States. 
Q.—Wilf you reduce the present price if I buy a Maxwell now? 
A.—No. The present price is guaranteed until July. 
Price $895 f. o. b. Detroit 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc., DETROIT 
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When You Work the Brake- 
and Your FORD wont Stop 
° 4 


RAY 








Reverse 
BAN 


Low 
BANCO 
BRAKE 
BAND 


When your Ford brake doesn’t work good— 
when you have to popsemes hard on the ped- 
al when the car shakes and chatters as you 
operate the brake have your garage or 
repairman reline your brake bands with 
Advance Cork Insert Transmission Lining. 
Then your brake will work quick and smooth 
for a long time. 
He'll also reline the low speed and reverse bands 
with Cork Insert. Your Ford will, then go into low 
and reverse without that jump and lurch. Thethree 
strips of Advance Cork Insert for relining the three 
bands come ready to install in the red and black 
Cork Insert box. Be sure to gct Advance Cork 
Inmeerts for they wlll give you a better working 
Ford—keep your brake sure and save you money. 
Your garage or repairman handles 
. Kav ance Cork Insert or can 
easily get it, for every 
jobber _handles 
it. Remember 







to ask for Ad- 
vance Cork Insert 
next time your 
brake needs atten- 
tion—and right gow 


Write for 


Ry// Free Book 
It tells how the Ford 
brake and clutch work 
and how ork Insert makes 
them work better. Get this 
book post ¥ on 
things you ought to know. 
Write tor the Free Beok le 


Advance Automobile Accessories Corp. 
Dept. 24, 56 E. Randolph Street Chicago, Illinois 
















made $00 extra profit in one year Lowest 
on 40 acres of wheat, with a Sim- 
plex Straw Spreader.’’ Price 


Fertilize Your Soil| . —— 


Spread straw, prevent winter kill, soll A Year 
blow, and preserve moisture Simpicx 

haniles de} wet prrovtedsawormes | 2O Pay 
ure Ante @ lfetime--often pay for 
themeelyee tem times in a yoar ) days Guam 


triel, Write for free particulars and 

special eller. “130 Days 

SIMPLEX SPREADER MFG. CO.| Trial 
Traders Bidx. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Shear 200 to 400 Sheep a Day 


WithaStewart Little Wonder. It consistsof 


2 Stewart Power Shearing Machines; 

2 Stewart wide shears; 

12 combs (lower knife; 

24 cutters (upper knife.) 

1 power grinder for sharpening 
combs and cutters. 

1-2 h. p. Little Wonder Gasoline 
Engine—high tension magneto. 


Engine may be used for other work after 


shearing Price of complete outfit as de- 
cribed above $163.20. If not convenient 
to remit in full send 10% with order and 
pay balance on arrival. Return for full 
refund including freight, if not satisfied. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept.C-116, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW METHOD OF TREATING SEED 
POTATOES 

Potato growers in general have recog- 

nized the fact that the yields are reduced 


| by diseases which are overcome by seed 


treatment. Blackleg, scab, and rhizoc- 
tonia are the notable ones of this class. 
Seed treatment, however, has made but 
little progress because of the method 
required. Each lot had to be treated 
two hours. There was much waste of time 
between batches, and in brief it was a slow, 
sloppy, back breaking job. In the main 
the growers passed it up after the first 
tryout, and took their chances. 

The new method, the hot formaldehyde 
treatment puts the entire proposition on a 
workable basis in that the period of treat- 
ment is shortened from two hours to three 
minutes. This is made possible by doubl- 
ing the strength of the solution and heat- 
ing. It is a well recognized fact that 
chemical action is greatly accelerated as 
the temperature is increased. Certain 
chemicals may, for example, be brought 
together in a cold room, but the minute 
the temperature is raised to the melting 
point they unite with a violent explosion. 

The new treatment which was devised 
by Dr. I. E. Melhus, of the Iowa State 
College is as follows: 

Use two pints of formaldehyde instead 
of one to each thirty gallons of water. 
Bring the solution up to 122 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and treat for three minutes. 

A plan which we followed was to pro- 
vide a trough fourteen feet long, three 
and one half feet deep, and two feet wide. 
Into this was sineal a section of a corn 
elevator. One end lies in the bottom and 
the other extends out over the top of the 
tank. Build a hopper over the lower end 
and provide a crank to turn the shafting 
at the topend. An old traction engine was 
run up beside the tank, and a steam 
pipe extended to the tank for heating. 

After the solution has been brought 
up to the proper temperature, just enough 
steam is allowed to escape to counteract 
the chilling effect of the potatoes, and hold 
it there. Fill the hopper, and time the 
crank turns until you learn the proper 
speed to give the exposure indicated. 

At the delivery end we built another 
hopper and run the spuds into wheel 
barrows. From the tank they are wheeled 
to the barn floor and spread. Being warm 
they dry off in a few minutes if given plen- 
ty of ventilation. 

By this method we have treated over 
two hundred bushels per hour. The 
treatment of the seed for a large field is 
therefore a simple matter. or small 
lots hot water instead of steam can be 
added for maintaining the temperature 
and an ordinary barrel used for treating. 

The potatoes should be dormant and 
uncut when treated.—A. T. E. 


GETTING READY FOR HONEY 


The beekeeper who gets the big crop of 
honey is the one who gets his bees ready to 


gather it. Much of the strength of the | 


colonies depends on the way they are man- 
aged before the honey flow begins If they 
do not get started early and !»uild up fast 
they will not be in a condition to do more 
than hold their own or gather a moderate 
amount of surplus, but if they are made 
to build up fast and are kept from dividing 
up their forces by swarming, they will be 
so strong when the flow begins that they 
will store honey rapidly, and if the season 
holds out, will fill several supers. 

The first thing to do is to find out 
whether the hi ve has a queen in it. To do 
this examine a few frames in the middle of 
the hive after the bees begin to fly in the 
spring. If they are showing eggs or larva 
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epee cet FREE! 





home, barn, stock and crops— aps 
Insurance companies advocate rates 
25% less on buildings protected by Barnett Sys- 
tem. Cable made of pure copper. 
GUARANTEED re? sepals Lr . ose 
price of rods tn 
PROTECTION! 2 your bulldine om 
protected by Barnett 5 a our iron-clad 
by 15 years of square dealing. 
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Use Texas Winter Fleld-Grown Vegetable Plants and Save 
FOUR WEEKS OF TIME 


Have an early garden and save delay and annoyance of 
waiting for seeds of uncertain quality to grow. We grow 
a full line of all vegetable and flowers that can be trans- 
planted to advantage. Prices almost as cheap as seed. 
Send at once for our Plant Catalogue, now ready for free 


THE RUSH PARK SEED COMPANY 


Mention this lo WACO, TEXAS 
. 

Overland Aluminum Shoes 

The world's great farm and creamery 

shoe. Water-prool, rust-proof, light and dur- 

able. Warm in winter, cool in summer. 

Best by test, and you pay less. A 


postal brings free catalog. 
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book “Vacant Gov 


acre in every in 
Un Telis ace to apply, 
moa ris a Pa de Ee 
LISHING CO., Dept. 141. St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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in ‘the middle of the frames you will be sure 
a queen is there, but if not you will be pret- | 


ty sure that she has been lost, and will | 
put a frame containing eggs from some | 
other hive in exchange for one of the 
frames, brushing the bees off of each 
frame first before making the change 
If you did not do this the bees of the hive 
into which it was put would be 
all except the very young ones "The bees 
will rear themselves a queen from the cans | ' 
in this frame if they are queenless, and if | 
not they will not suffer any harm from | ‘ 
having it given them. You would gain| 
time and make the colony stronger if you | 
united-it with some other colony, if it is|} 
very weak, or if you have another very | § 
weak colony with a laying queen that you |f 
could use. The two will stand a good|§ 
chance to make a very strong colony while | 
either one alone would not be likely to | 
build up to be so very strong without tak- | 

| 

| 





























ing bees from other hive to help 
them. To unite, take the queenless col-| 
ony and put it over the one with a queen, 
with a newspaper between them. Vhen 
the bees have eaten their way thru the 
newspaper and mixed with the bees in the | ff 
lower hive they will have become well | 
enough acquainted that they will not fight. 
I have never fed bees much in the spring, 
and I do not advise the beginner to try it 
unless a long wet cold spell comes soon | 
after the bees begin to fly and you see they | f 
have almost no honey in the hives. if | | 
you do have to feed you can do it by put-| | 
ting a super on top of the hive and then 
putting a half cup of this sugar syrup in a} 
dish in it every night. Have the syrup | 
hot, and made by dissolving one part of | 
sugar to two parts of water. Put some cork 
shavings into the dish for the bees to stand 
on, unless the dish is made of wood so they 
ean cling to it. They will drown in the 
syrup if this is not done. 
The main®attention the bees will need | 
after they begin to get honey enough to} 
feed the larva will be to give them plenty 
of room so they will not want to swarm. 
The entrance should be made just as large 
as possible, and a super put on bo as soon 
as you see that the bees are sealing over 
honey in the outside frames in the hive 
below. When the first super is half filled 
raise it up and put a new super below it. 
The bees will dnish filling the first and 
work on the second at the same time to a 


some 











certain extent, and when you see the 
second is half full you raise the two 
and put another next to the hive. Keep- 


ing this up will insure even filling of the 
supers and at the same time give so much 
empty space next the hive that the bees 
will always think they have plenty of 
room. 

The hives should be so located that they 
have the early morning sun and are pro- 
tected from northwest winds, for the cons 
will start out early in the morning if this is 
done. Then the hives will be warmed up 
quickly and kept from being chilled by 
cold winds, al this will keep the bees 
inside at work making comb and feedin 
larva. Early heat has much to do with 
rapid building up. 

When we take the best care to keep the 
bees supplied with room we cannot always 
prevent swarming. The next thing to dois 
to swarm them artificially, so we can do it 
when we please and with no danger of 
losing swarms, or to let them swarm and 
hive the swarms on the old stand so as to 
get all the workers from both hives. As 
these are special processes too long to 
describe in this article we will not attempt 
it.—C, H. 
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Dandelions everywhere. They are 
pretty but they form one of the most 
noticeable and persistent weeds in lawns 
and pastures with which the farmer has to 
contend. Various methods of combating 
the pests are described in the Colorado 
Experiment Station bulletin, No. 236. 
This publication can be obtained from the 
state agricultural college at Fort Collins. 
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“John Baer” Tomato 


The Best Extremely Early Tomato on Earth 
Perfect Fruit in 30 Days 


Grown in Veneer Bands with Roots Undisturbed 


“JOHN BAER” 
TOMATO 


Perfect,Solid,High, Crown 
Beautiful, Brilliant Red 


TOMATO 


Free from Core. Earliest 
and Most Prolific Yielder. 


Bears Right Up Until Frost. 
Wilt and Blight Proof. 


Uniform Both in Size and 
Ripening. No Culls. Ripens 
Right Up to the Stem. 


Delicious Flavor 
Originator’s Seed Only 
Pkt. 25c; oz. 75c; ‘4 Ib. $2.75 


16 Ib. $5.00; Ib. $10.00, Postpaid 
“JOHN BAER’? TOMATO 
We offer VENEER BANDS S0c per 100 By Their Fruits ye Shall Know Them 


Bolgiano’s Victory Collection For 1919 


1 ‘John Baer” Tomato—The Earliest and 4 Bolgiano’s New ‘‘Early Spring’’ Bee 
Best Tomato on Earth —Earliest, Finest Shape, Deepest Color 


Redish—" 


2 Bolgiano’ 2 Stzinglese Greenped Beans 5 Bolgiano’s ‘“‘Ruby King”’ 
E —_ Early, Crisp, Tender, Prolific and King of all Extra Early Round Radishes. 
Stringless 6 Bolgiano’s ‘‘Early Bird’’ Peas—Ex- 
Bolgiano’s ‘‘Square Deal’’Cabbage—Th tremely Early, Hardy, Mammoth, 
Best Early Solid Flat Cabbage on Earth Podded, Prolific. 


To those not familiar with the superiority of Bolgiano's *'Big 
Crop’ Seeds, we will send for a trial, one large 10c package of 


us vegetables comprising KOQe POSTPAT D 


SPECIAL OFFER 


each of the above six (6) detici 
BOLGIANO’'S VICTORY COLLECTION for 


BOLGIANO’S “BIG CROP’’ SEEDS Write for Bolgiano’s New 1919 Seed Annual 
Since 1818 Over a Century—- Planted by the Lead- Showing Bolgiano’s Victory Collection, beauti- 
ing Market Gardeners, Truckers, Farmers and fully illustrated in colors and giving a full list and 
Home Gardeners with the Best of Success description of Boigiano’s ‘‘Big Crop'’ Seeds 


J. Bolgiano & Son, Dept. 175, Baltimore, Maryland 


SIMPLEX MILLS = 


FREE TRIAL Mi) 
LOWEST 
PRICE AND 
YEAR TO PAY 



























Paints, ete., direct to 
Prices, "Positive vst 
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Gritniims Alfalfa 


DOES euaree WINTERKILL 
heavy cutti per qesnen, | a highest eeding value. 
aan oan peed oe n’e Grimm can be 
grown on 75 Kiet, a tt and seed 
pie free. (A order aaa to avoid disappointment 


Guaran 


A. B. LYMAN, mm Alfalfa introducer, 
Excelsior, Minn., Original Home of Grimm Alfalfa. 
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Invalid chairs and appliances 


snowing ty Samples & 
sw eDwAnDS ave. C0. Roofing Book Send form catalogue of cup 
plies needed in every hou sehold 
Prices--Satisfaction Guaranteed 





“5,000 Miles Without a 
Punctureor, a New Tube 
Free’’—is hand written 
and vulcanized right into 
every genuine “‘\Vulcanite 
Fibre Tube"’—for your pro- 
tection. Made in all sizes. 


10 Days’ Free Trial 
Write today for our liberal 
Offer on our “Vulcanite 
Puncture-Proof Tubes’, 
we will gue send you our 











BARGAINS 


$50 and up buys the best motor- 
eycleon the market. Our large 
stock including every make and 
model must be sold at once, 
Prices smashed in half Ma-\ 
chinesin perfect condition. Re- 
pair parts for motorcycles at . 
about one half price. Write for 

com plete list today. rowxs Cycle Co., 


Dept. M, 3018 E. 9ist Street, Chicago, Illinois 
GABEL’S TWO-IN-ONE PIG FORCEP—-29,000 SOLD 


= 601 bank ble fe xe patter 30 days 
‘gnd Sepenit Coitifcate wi t border. Ageots 
wanted. Gabel Mts Hawkeye, 
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1 GATE TO OPEN WITH THE FOOT 


rdly ever goes empty-handed 
ithe farm. In fact, more often than 
oth hands are full. When a gate has 
opened, something usually has to be 
down before it can be accomplished 
e gate shown in the illustration may be 
pened with the foot. An ordinary latch 
s made from a piece of wagon tire or scrap 
ron, but a swell is welded to this as shown 
drawing Another piece of wagon 
th the top bent in the shape of an 
the bent part may work under 
is bolted to the gate. When 
part is kicked to the left with 
foot, the latch is forced up from its 
ch and t gate opened. —P. T 
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COVER CROPS WITH OATS 
\fter the oat crop is off in late July 
yfiten the case that these fields are al- 
wed to lie idle till the next spring. This 
practice allows a great amount of nitrogen 
to be wasted and washed from the soils as 
the nitrifying bacteria are at work all of 
the time and any nitrogen they liberate 
luring idleness of the land is washed 
thru the soil into the tile ditches. This 
waste can be controlled to a large degree 
by planting cover crops with the oats 
when it is sown. These crops not only 
hold the free nitrogen but they also help 
out the failing summer pastures. 


There are a number of the common 
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| crops that can be used to follow clover 
| which can be sown at the same time that 
the oats are seeded, and without any loss 
of time. Such crops must necessarily 
be hardy enough to withstand mild freezes 
that often occur after the oats have been 
planted or are even up. Probably the 
most ¢ommon crop used for this purpose 
is the little red*or big English clover. 
Alsike clover is also used when the other 
two are higher in price. It is often ad- 
| visable to get clover screenihgs at the ele- 
| vator and use them, as they contain many 
| light seeds that will develop and if one is 
| sure that they contain no bad weeds they 
are as good as any for this purpose. 
They must, however, be seeded heavier 
than good seed. One bushel of clover 
will furnish cover for from eight to ten 
acres of oats. On worn out clay soils there 
is no better method of building them 
up cheaply than to plant a crop of cloyer 
with each grain crop. Even when one 
grain follows another as when wheat 
follows oats the clover will make enough 
growth to pay for the seed. 

Non-leguminous crops are coming into 
more and more favor with farmers on 
rich soils to furnish late summer pasture 
when the bluegrass is parched and dry. 
The most common crops used for this 
purpose is rape. Rape planted with the 
oats at seeding at the rate of five pounds 
to the acre will not interfere with the har- 
vesting of the oats, but after the oats have 
been removed it will make a rapid growth. 
This makes it more desirable than one of 
the clovers, as early in July the rape can be 
used for pasturing hogs or sheep and it 
will carry more head to the acre than 
would the clover. 

Turnips have been planted with the 
oats and altho they do not make as rapid 
a growth as if the ground were specially 
prepared quite a lot of feed is produced 
that is invaluable as a sheep feed during 
the following winter. 
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The clovers and rape may be sown from 
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the grass seeder on the front of the oat 
drill. If this is not practicable or there is 
no seeder available the seed may be 
broadcast and harrowed in. This how- 
ever, increases the amount of labor re- 
quired and is not advised if a seeder can 
be secured. 

The best method of harvesting these 
crops is by means of livestock. However, 
if not enough livestock is kept for this pur- 
pose their value as a green manure crop 
should earily pay for the cost of seed and 
extra work of putting them in. In the 
case of the clovers in a favorable year, a 
crop of seed can often besecured after the 
oats are removed. 

As long as nitrogen in fertilizers 
costing so much per pound it behooves 
all of us to guard it and preserve it in every 
way possible. Planting cover crops with 
each grain crop will materially reduce the 
fertilizer bill within a few years.—W. E 
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RUSHING THE SEASON 

One spring I wore my straw hat the first 
warm day; next day it snowed; the neigh- 
bors accused me of “‘rushing the season.”’ 
This reminds me that in many things we 
can afford to “rush the season”’ this year. 

Just because an occasional snow falls, 
or the ground freezes, is no excuse to put 
off winter breaking if conditions permit. 
Many seasons we have done considerable 
breaking in February and March, letting 
the successive freezes work it mellow and 
kill its thousands of insects. We do not 
fear breaking when the ground is — 
soggy, when we are assured of following 
sharp freezes. 

The time to repair implements and ma- 
chinery is while the snow yet flies. Re- 
pairs are always more easily secured in 
advance of the season. We are also re- 
minded that early orders for fertilizers are 
the only ones apt to reachgis in time for 
planting this season. 

Clover seed is high and one wants to be 
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The Tractor Plow 
with a 
Matchless Field 
Record 








lowered the levers Swing 


within easy reach "ea ' 


Trip rope,tied within con. 
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nitch adaptable to 


any type F trocter ; 
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Neavy, high carbon 
stee! axles 
Dust proof wheel baxes,sand 


bands and screw caps. Hard 
ol! héricaton. Long running 


The peo Little Genius is built 
types of light tractors. 


furrow with 14 inch bottoms. 


It is made in two and 
three furrow with 12 or 14 inch bottoms, and four Draft Tillage Implements—Plows, 


A sturdy, steady Corn Planters and Cultivators. 
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forward to 


Share Qets suction 
from angle at joint 
Wear on powt never: 
affects penetration. 


wheel. Note absence of 
‘Spuds — plow runs smoothly 


High, level lift, regardless 
of depth, obtained by the 
lift device—no assistance 
required from levers. 
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Proven Favorite 
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Tractor Plowmen 











Little Genius Power Lift Tractor Plow 


Levers swing back over plow when f 
bottoms are raised. As bottoms are 


THE IDEAL PLOW FOR 
LIGHT TRACTORS 4, 5, adds great rigidity. 

2 tol md oi at 
Uiting voners ewer a and 
power out of ground. Oper- 


ates on all three wheels. 


High arched beams, 
Positive rear wheel lift 
Always works instantly. 


Easy suction 
adjustment. 


rear wheel 
inserted heel 
Saves landside. 


QUICK DE’TACHABLE SHARES reat bottom clearance. 


for use with all 


for catalog, “Peo Tractor Plows.” 
The peo Line embraces all kinds of Light 


Harrows, 
Sold exclusively 


plow that will give 100 per cent efficiency. Write through retail implement dealers. 
PARLIN & ORENDORFF COMPANY, Canton, Illinois 
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—and now a 
SPIREX for Fords 


The radiator that has withstood the greatest 
tests of the most severe service that a radiator 
is put to is the SPIREX. 

Enduring the roughest conditions of farm work, keeping 
cool monster internal combustion engines—working ten 
= times as hard as the ordinary passenger car or truck motor, 
the SPIREX has proved its woderful efficiency. It has a 
greater cooling capacity than any other radiator yet designed. 

And now this radiator is offered for use on your Ford car. 

With a Ford SPIREX you can bid goodbye to all over- 
heating troubles, steaming radiators and leaks. The Ford 
SPIREX is absolutely guaranteed to have 42% more cooling 
capacity than the regular Ford equipment—and there is a 
special SPIREX for Fords that is guaranteed to have 67% 
more cooling capacity. 

If the SPIREX Radiator does not give you absolute sat- 
isfaction the purchase price will be gladly refunded within 
ten days of date of purchase provided the 
: radiator is returned in good condition. 

Cold weather has no terrors for the 
SPIREX Radiator. 


= Send for booklet and prices today. 
if you are a dealer, we have a 
very attractive proposition for you. 
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assured of a stand. I have found it much 
the safest to sow half the seed one way in 
early February, the balance of the seed in 
the opposite direction ten to fifteen days 
later. We usually use ten pounds per 
acre, and quite frequently mix two pounds 
of alsike with a bushel of the Mammoth 
English or Medium Red. We also mix a 
small quantity of sweet clover and alfalfa; 
this is an index to us as to which fields and 
which parts of fields will not grow alfalfa. 

The past few seasons we have ‘‘rushed’”’ 
some of the hardy garden crops such as 
lettuce and radishes by making a bed and 
covering it with bed cloth, which is in 
reality very thin muslin. In this manner 
we have had “green stuff’’ several days in 
advance of the outdoor plantings. 

Much orchard work can be done before 
spring and we are pruning at each op- 
portunity. Considerable spraying can be 
done during open spells, and a splendid 
time to haul mulching material is when 
the ground is frozen. Young trees set 
the first “‘fit days,”’ will outgrow the late 
set ones.—O. R. A., Ind. 

SOURCES OF INSECT NEGLECT 

Few men are aware of the fact that they 
unconsciously harbor the insects that de- 
stroy their crops. Instead many wait 

















apply for help. Here it is that a stitch 
in time saves nine. 

The ordinary brush pile or rubbish heap 
is a common asset to many farm orchards 
and woodlots. The rubbish heap affords 
an ideal place for many of the injurious 
insects to pass the winter. For instance 
the plum curculio, the very worst pest of 
the plum, passes the winter in just such 
eeee Many other injurious pests as flea 
veetles, negro bugs. leaf hoppers, leaf 
bugs and the strawberry weevil find homes 
in such places. The army worm breeds 
about such refuse heaps upon low ground. 
It is never too late to burn such piles. This 
will not only destroy a vast number of 
pests outright but will open the homes 
of others to the action of the weather 

The winter affords a splendid time to 
break down the field weeds that have be- 
come brittle and readily break off. The 
same operation will destroy any cocoons 
and hibernating insects. Two very im- 
portant insects, the flea beetles and the 
tomato or potato stalk borer pass part of 
their existence on the lamb’s-quarter and 
ragweed. 

ence corners filled with trash, as 
broken rails and weeds, should be cleaned 
out for there hide undesirable insects as 


A } 
until the pests are out in full force and then 


cutworms, grasshoppers, white grubs, 
chinch bugs and army worms, Even clov- 
er left over from year to year in fence 
corners may harbor the clover root borer 
and the crimson clover seed chalcid 
Cooperation among farmers is all im- 
portant. One man can do much but if 
all the community would aid, the eradi- 
cation of many obnoxious forms would be 
secured. A little unity in cleaning up the 
rubbish, cutting the weeds, destroying 
brush piles and stray clover, will work 
wonders in a neighborhood.—-L. E. N 


WASTED LABOR 

As we look back we recall the useless 
work we have done when farm machinery 
and vehicles were less perfected than those 
in use today. There was the high wheeled 
wagon we pitched hay onto for many 
years; there was the manure spreader, 
when it first came, a high wheel imple- 
ment, and we lifted every shovel of man- 
ure over the side and thanked our stars 
for the spreader. There are old-fashioned 
men who still declare the old days wer 
best, but we are inclined to take issue 
with them on that statement. We remem- 
ber the hard labor of those days; give us 





modern farming and modern machinery 
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“Old Number Ons” 
Still on the Job 


No, 314, one of the first 30-60’s built—and 
also still on the job—that first told us 
about “Old Number One.” 


“There is a bit of sentiment attached to the 
OilPull machine, familiarily called ‘Old Num- 
ber One,’” he wrote. “It has been in our vi- 
cinity ever since its purchase in 1910 and is 
still on the job, running better than many new 
tractors of other makes. It is owned by Frank 
Schultz, of Agar, S. Dak., and I don't believe 
there is a manin this state who has done more 
plowing and threshing with OilPull machines. 
Recently I had an opportunity of wit 
the performance of this old OilPull and I will 
say that it is still a marvel of reliability.” 


T: was F,. Gasperich, owner of OilPull 


So we asked Frank Schultz to tell us of his 
experience with the pioneer OilPull, and he 
writes as follows: 


“I have done more work with my 30-60 Oil- 
Pull tractor than any other engine around this 
part of the country. I don’t know just how 
many hundreds of acres it has plowed or 
bushels it has threshed, but she’s always been 
on the job and never lacked for power. 


“Some of my neighbors have so-called oil 
burning engines, but when they get down to 
a hard pull, they’re a lot better on gasoline. 
Many a time I’ve had ‘Old Number One’ run- 
ning on heavy load all day without a stop and 
she never overheats. This I don’t believe any 
other tractor owner in this part of the country 
can say. As far as burning kerosene is con- 
cerned, it is the only real kerosene burner that 
I know of. 


“And the OilPull has a lot of reserve power, 


which a fellow needs going up steep hills 
breaking sod in South Dakota. It’s the only 
engine I know that is under-rated. 


“The OilPull has more bearing surface and 
larger shafts than any tractor I’ve ever seen. 
I also like the heavy foundation to hold the 
motor and gearing in place. The carbureter is 
a8 simple a mixing device as can be made. 


“When you see the OilPull work in the belt 
you realize the power it develops—how steady 
the power is and how easily it handles the 
largest separator. 


“In my day I’ve operated a good many differ- 
ent makes of tractors, but I have yet to see one 
that will last and stand up like the Rumely Oil- 
Pull. All the repairs that have been bought for 
‘Old Number One’ would not amount to $200.” 


What a tractor can do is best told by what 
it has done. What “Old Number One” Oil- 
Pull has done during all these years sets a 
record for tractor performance that anyone can 
well use as a standard by which to judge any 
tractor made. 


Moreover, into every OilPull is built the 
same long life, dependability and economy 
that “Old Number One” has proved out—it’s 
just an example of what OilPull tractors are 
doing today for over 8,000 owners. 


You can get a Rumely OilPull in a size to fit 
your farm—anywhere from 3to 10 plows. And 
Rumely service is within reach of your tele- 
phone—no matter where you are—through 26 
branch houses, at which are maintained con- 
stantly a full stock of machines and repair parts. 


Let us send you the OilPull catalog. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER COMPANY, (inc.) 
Porte, Indiana 
26 Branch Houses and Warehouses 
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he could spare it” at odd times that week | 
and then came a rain which delayed work 
on the land several days and when the 
broken part arrived the corn on neighbor- 
ing farms was in. The broken planter 
eaused him to be two weeks later than 
should have been the case This is an ex- 
treme instance of an absent-minded man. 
It is not likely that this instance will find a 
reader in a similar fix, but if it should 
there is time to rectify the mistake before 
planting time. —D. H 


PROBLEMS IN CROP ROTATION 


Continued from page 1S 
ient growth to keep the weeds from get- 
ting a good start. 

\ method which from every standpoint 
is one of the most satisfactory is to sow 
me of the annual legumes, such as cow-| 
peas, field peas or soybeans. One or more} 
of these crops can be grown satisfactorily 
n almost every section of the country. | 
They can be sown in the spring and will | 
vield a quality and quantity of hay that} 
compares quite favorably with clover. | 
They also improve the soil to an extent! 
in the same way that clover does. 

Still another method is to sow oats and | 
harvest the crop for hay. The oats can 
either be disced in or sown with a disc 
drill and it is not necessary to plow the 
ground unless it is a clay soil which hag 
become packed quite hard. An oats crop 
makes good quality of hay and helps to} 
supply the need for roughage but it is of no 
advantage so far as improving the fer- 
tility of the soil is concerned. It is pref-| 
erable to planting the field in corn, but | 
not as desirable as growing one of the 
legume crops. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory method | 
is a combination of the two methods just 
mentioned. The sowing of a mixture of 
oats and cowpeas or field peas has ‘ad- 
vantages over sowing either crop alone. | 
The seed of cowpeas and field peas is 
usually rather high in price and by mixing | 
oats with them, a less quantity of seed is| 
required. The oats hold the pea vines off 
of the ground so that they usually make 
a better growth and consequently a better 
quality of hay, and when it comes to har- 
vesting the crop, the pea vines make the 
task considerably easier. Anyone who 
has handled oat hs ay knows that it is not 
the easiest proposition in the world. In 
the first place, it is rather hard to cure 
and it is rather slippery stuff to handle. 
When it is mixed up with the vines of 
cowpeas or field peas, the oats are held 
apart sufficiently so that the air can cir- 
culate among them and therefore it cures 
more readily. The vines also bind to- 
gether the oats so that the hay can be 
handled without any trouble. The quality 





of hay from a mixture of oats and peas 
is better than either of them alone. There} 
is also some fertility added to the soil | 
by the growth of the pea crops. 

The methods which have been men- 
tioned are in the nature of a cure for a 
bad situation. In these days when so 
much attention is given to prevention in 
order to avoid the necessity of providing 
a cure, it is well to think of the prevention 
of clover crop failures. One factor that | 
has proven quite a prevention along that 
line 1s the better preparation of the seed 
bed in which the small -grain and clover 
is sown. There is not nearly so much of 
the spring sown small grain mopped into 
land which has received little or no pre- 
paration and the result of better prepared 
seed beds is apparent in the clover crop 
as well as in the small grain crop. As 
soils have been under cultivation for a 
longer period and the humus supply has 
been somewhat decreased, it has been 
necessary to give more attention to the 
condition in which the ground is at the 
time seed of all kinds sown. The 
clover seed being exceptionally small, 
deserves even more attention along that 
line than some of the crops grown from 
larger seed. 
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WOODS EVERLOC 
TIRE PATCH 


Tires Repaired Quickly 
HEN you are outon the road, near 
nowhere,and get apuncture or blow. 
out, it’s a simple trick to be on your way 
again. Just apply a bit of Wood’s Everloc 
Tire Patch. Takes three minutes. It vul- 
canizes itself. No heat, tools, experience . 
necessary. Alway carry Wood's Everloc . 
in the tool box. : 
Wood's Everloc is the original, self-vulcani- 
zing Tire Patch, guaranteed to repair any puncture 
or blowout to 17 inches in length. Made of pure 
para rubber, with genuine, U.S. khaki back. 
Never leaks or creeps. Used as a temporary re- 
pair for casings, it will always get you home. 
Rubber boots, gloves, hot water bottles, etc. 
can be repaired with Wood’s Everloc Tire Patch. 
Sold by dealers in 50c, $1.00 and $1.50 sizes. 









































If you are unable to get it, send for our special 
trial size package. 
We also make a rubber backed patch but . 






guarantee it for punctures only. 


Special 10c Offer | 


Tear offcoupon, and mail with 10c (stamps or coin) and : 
get our trial package. Make a thorough test. Trial pack- 
age contains enough Wood’s Everloc to make a good repair 
of your next puncture, atube ofcement, etc. and complete in- ; 
formation and directions. Send for it TODAY! 


W. C. WOOD COMPANY 
74 Western Avenue Minneapolis, Minneosta. 
— USE THIS COUPON 


W. C. WOOD COMPANY 
74 Western Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 




















































Gentlemen:--| want to test Wood's Everloc Tire Patch. 
Enclosed find 10c for the special trial package. Mail it to 
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WIND BREAKS FOR FARM 


March, 1919 


HOMES 


Evergreens and How to Grow Them 





GOOD eve 
A green wind 
break will 

id $1,000 to the 
value of any farm, 
save a farmer $10 
on each and every 
head of cattle fed 


back of it and 
make a great sav- 
ing in your coal 
bill, tO Say noth- 


ing of the beauty 
that it will add to 
the home It is 
recognized now as 


1 farm necessity 
a farm im- ; 
J 
provement th if kas 
no stockman. can : : 


that evergreens 
that have been 
three or four 
times transplant- 
ed and root 
pruned, properly 
planted and tend- 
ed, will produce 
shelter groves giv- 
ing ample protec- 
tion to home and 
livestock in five 
to ten years. 
This, of course, 
ean be done only 
by setting out 
three or four 
times root pruned 
and transplanted 
trees; seedlings 
eannot be expect- 
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afford to be with- 
l hive been 
asked many times 
the best distance apart to plant evergreens, how to plant them, 
the variety to use, anJ the size to use, and in this article 
will try to answer these questions to the best of my ability. 
Seedling evergreens should mever be planted im the wind- 
break row, but amy farmer can handle a good grade of three 
year-old seedling evergreens or a light grade of once trans- 
planted evergreens by plating them in his garden in rows 
feet apart and the trees eight inches apart in the row. 
Cultivate and care for them as you would for cabbages until 
they reach a height offromtwotothreefeet. Then transplant 
to your windbreak Of course, you will lose two or three years’ 
time by planting seedlings or small, once transplanted trees, 
obtain an evergreen windbreak at a very small 


Iwo rows 


three 


but you can 


The value of an evergreen, tothe man who wants to start a 
k, depends upon its root system. It should have a 
l-developed system of fibrous roots, a considerable number 
of small roots being absolutely essential to sure and rapid 
Most failures, ninety to ninety-five percent of them, 
re due to setting out trees with insufficient root systems. 
rhere’s only one way to develop masses of fibrous roots on 
That is root pruning and transplanting in the 
nursery row. An evergreen left to itself will not make fibrous 
roots—it isn’t that sort of a tree. Its natural tendency is to 
send down one or two big taproots upon which it will depend 
entirely for nourishment. Then when it’s taken up these 
taproots have to be cut, leaving a wound that “bleeds” freely 
and weakens the tree. There are no small roots to nourish 
t, or not nearly enough, and the result is that the tree stands 
a mighty poor chance of growing when set out somewhere. 
If an evergreen is properly root pruned and transplanted, 
will develop plenty of small fibrous roots to nourish it. The 
p-roots do not have a chance to grow and are replaced by 
masses of fibrous roots which can be taken out of the ground 


rrowtt 


in evergreen 


unharmed. When the tree is set out in a windbreak row these 
fibrous roots are in condition to nourish it, keep it alive and 
gt 
Handling Evergreens When Received 
An important rule about handling evergreens is to take the 
es from package as soon as received, mud the roots thoroly 
once, and heel in until ready to plant 1 would advise 


' 
* wherever possible 


| g dite 
Ay ergreen will not stand « xposure of its roots to wind 
Che pitch in the roots hardens when it gets warm, 
solidifies and dries out ¢4here is not a chance in 
{ vO! ' ee living. You can revive a fruit tree with 
' ry making the roots with water and keeping 
| place lt is waste of time and effort to try 
\"\ eve el a windbreak row put them 
| Set them at least four to six inches 
, 1Ursery Pack the dirt very 
‘ et ve about an inch of loose dirt 
\ 4 w on nnot | pu led Ip with- 
( te them we nd keep cultivating 
‘ io most of their growing 
| ! t tim cultivate them 
cold y in northern Minne- 
) ; good n to h your trees 
' remove the mulch in 
t weel ec rows thoroly. 
. takes the big end of a 
bre his is wrong 
he « erie t iny farmers have established the fact 





# evergreens, joint fashion on the north side of the farmstead will do more towards 
warnung all outdoors than any other thing about the farm 





ed to make any 
such growth in 
that time. 

The distance apart that evergreens should be planted 
depends very ude on the number of rows used. I advise 
six feet apart in a single row, eight feet apart each way in two 
rows, twelve feet apart each way in three rows; but the ideal 
windbreak is a four row windbreak planted fourteen feet apart 
in the row and the rows twenty feet apart. The space betwen 
the rows can be used for potatoes, corn or any vegetable. 

It is very important to plant the right variety in the right 
locality. There are at least thirty varieties that could be 
used, but many of these are very slow growers and undesirable 
for that reason. The following five varieties are the best and 
most rapid growing evergreens for the northern and western 
states. 


Varieties to Plant 


White Pine. The white pine, which grows a little faster 
than the spruce, is by far the best all around evergreen of the 
pine family for planting in states east of the Missouri River, 
but I do not recommend it for planting west of the Missouri. 
It is a native of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and northeastern lowa. 

On account of its rapid growth and ease in transplanting, 
the white pine has become the most desirable tree for shelter 
belts and windbreaks. It grows thick and compact, is thoroly 
hardy, stands extreme heat or cold, and will always bé one of 
the most popular evergreens for windbreak or ornamental 
planting. The foliage is light green; needles are long and soft. 

Norway Spruce. Of all the large list of varieties of this 
class of conifers, the Norway spruce is perhaps the most popu- 
lar, best known and most widely planted. It makes a large, 
fine looking tree, is a rapid grower, thrives in a great variety of 
soils, is hardy everywhere and stands close planting and* 
stands severe pruning, and for this reason is used more than 
any other tree for windbreaks and shelter belts. Hedges 
twenty-five years old can be trimmed down to a height of 
six feet, whereas the natural growth would be about fifty to 
sixty feet. It is naturally of a pyramidal, symmetrical growth, 
branching to the ground. As single specimens, or grouped 
on the lawn, they are unapproachable, but especially valuable 
for windbreaks. Foliage is dark green, needles are short and 
stiff. 

This evergreen receives more attention each year by planters. 
[ts strong, vigorous nature, coupled with singular beauty 
in form and foliage, gives a very plain clue to its popularity. 
For landscape purposes, it is probably the most generally 
used of all the spruces, and 1any things may be said for it in 
this connection. But it is as a means of effectual protection 
against high winds, that the spruce has beeome most generally 
known, due to the compact form of its growth. The boughs 
arrange themselves on the central trunk and do not die out at 
the bottom as the tree grows. Planted at the proper distance, 
a few years finds the branches interlacing so thoroly that 
the hedge becomes as impenetrable a barrier to the wind as 
any stone wall could be. I cannot recommend the Norway 
sprue too highly for lowa, Minnesota, Ilinois and alli eastern 
staves 

White Spruce. The white spruce is a native of North Amer- 
ica, and is by far the best spruce there is for planting west 
of the Missouri River. The time will come at no distant date 
when the prairies of Nebraska, Montana, and the Dakotas 
will be well protected with white spruce windbreaks. At 
the present time there are many of these windbreaks in these 
states that are succeeding far beyond expectation. It is a rapid 
grower, compact and upright, and of great longevity. Trees 
over fifty years old remain well branched at bottom, retain 
their pyramidal form, and annually make a good upright 
growth, The white spruce [Continued on page 41 | 
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Human Hand Covering Necessary to Big Yields! 


I’: planting by hand the earth is ‘‘gathered”’ 


over the seed and patted down firmly 

from the sides. 

The Hayes Four Wheel is the only plant- 
er that positively duplicates the action of 
human hands. The action of the four wheels 
is to “gather” the earth over the corn and 
pack it down from the sides. The axles are 
set at an angle. Wheels can be adjusted to 
pack as much or as little earth around the 
corn as conditions demand. No method 








Bare Spots Are 
Costing the American 
Farmers Millions 
Each Year 


These 7 causes of ‘“‘bare 

spots’” must all be elimi- 

nated to insure a maxi- 

mum yield: 

1. Seed planted too deep. 

2. Seed planted too shal- 
low. 

3. Seed left uncovered. 

4. Seed killed in the hop- 
per. 

. Hills missed by thedrop. 
6. Hills washed away. 


7. Hills destroyed in culti- 
vation. 


this. 


published. 
today. 





Plants each kernel to the exact 
same depth on level or uneven 
ground. No single wheel can do 
(See page 9 in Planter Book.) 

Covers where all others fail— 
gathers the soil like human hands. 
Prevents rotted hills, dried out hills 


Write for Million Dollar Planter Book! 


This remarkable book gives facts and figures about the loss caused by ‘Bare 
Spots” that will astound you. 
how the Hayes Four Wheel overcomes all seven causes and adds thousands of 
bushels to corn yield. Pronouncec the most revolutionary book of its kind ever 
Get this book and read every word. 
and see the Hayes Four Wheel. 


which merely presses the earthstraight down 
can produce this result. Thisis particulacly 
true when corn is planted in adry soil toa 
depth of from 1% to 2 inches, which is the 
best depth for a big yield. 

The Hayes will plant at the proper depth 
and do it absolutely uniformly. And it pos- 
itively covers each hill. Thus it overcomes 
one of the worst causes of “bare spots” and 
crop loss. Insure a big 1919 yield on your 
acres by using the 


‘ Four - Wheel 
‘Y)y PLANTER 


“Plants Like Human Hands” 


and “wash-outs.”” (Pages 8 and 10 
in Planter Book.) 

Hayes “ Never Fail” drop never 
misses a hill. Handles all shapes 
and sizes of kernels, including 
butts and tips. Positively will not 
cut or grind the seed. (Page 12in 
Planter book.) 


Contains facts never before published. Shows 


Then go to your local dealer 


A postal card will bring a copy free. Mailit 








All 7 must be overcome 
to insure a maximum 
yield. 




















HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO. 


Dept. 10, Galva, Illinois 
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NEGLECTED 


ORCHARDS 


By T. C. HART 


UTSIDE of the regular commercial 
orchard districts, how many farmers 
pay the attention which they 
should to their orchards and small fruits? 
In a commercial orchard district, the grow- 
ers, of course, have learned the value of 
spraying, fertilizing, ete. But outside of 
districts, how many farmers give 
nore than passing attention, if even that, 
Lo their orch irds? 

Passing thru the rural districts, how 
very many farms see that have an 
orchard of some sort somewhere on the 
place. And in the majority of cases, what 

» these orchards look like? Very often 
when we look at the farm orchard, we see 
old grass and weeds growing wild, waist 
high or more. We see limbs and branches 
that have been dead for years iw nearly 
ill the trees, showing that the saw and the 
pruning knife have been complete strang- 
ers to those trees. Lf it is in the fall of the 
or in winter, we will see shriveled, 
dried up fruit, still hanging on the tree, 
each fruit thus hanging being a menace 
future health of the tree and a 
to the next season’s fruit 
near the orchard we will 
find an equally neglected berry patch, or a 
row or two of grape vines which have 
been allowed to run wild over their sup- 
ports and any trees or shrubs that happen 
to be near-by. Why is it that the average 
farmer neglects these things to such an 
extent? I have asked that question of 
of farmers and their replies have | 
been int They will say, “Oh, we 
don’t have time to bother with that stuff. 
[t takes all our time to take care of our 
regular crops. There isn’t any money in 
inyway, unless you raise it as a 

| have asked these farmers if 
enough fruit for their own win- 
nd they will answer that their ap- 
vormy and won't keep, that the 


these 


we 


year 


Lie 
menace 


Oftentimes, 
, 


dozens 
resting 


that stuff 
hbusiness 
they h 

ler use 


pies art 


don’t do anything year after year. 
It is surprising that in this day of high 
ee oe | conservation, thousands of 
armers are neglecting a chance to save 
on their food bills and to add materially 
to their income simply by not taking care 
of their farm orchards and small fruits. 
| Last fall, I drove by a farmer’s home and 
noted that the ground in his orchard was 
literally covered with apples. I stopped 


and hunted up the farmer and asked him 
what he wanted for some of those app 


les 
ied. 
ood 


“Oh, they aren’t any good,” he rep 
“Most of ’em are wormy; can’t raise g 
apples around here any more; the worms 
get ‘em every year. If you want any of 
them there, you can have ’em for thirty 
cents a basket.’’ I was able to pick up a 
few baskets of pretty fair fruit, which I 
took at the thirty cents a basket price. 
In the village three miles away, apples 
were selling for eighty cents a Ba 
apples that had been shipped in from the 
apple growing sections of the far west 
and east. And this farmer had barrels 
and barrels of fruit going to waste on the 
round. His fruit was mostly wormy. He 
ad never sprayed his trees nor had he 
trimmed them in years. 

His case is typical of thousands of other 
farmers and their farm orchards. How 
easily could they make those orchards pay 
and pay well for the added labor and ex- 
pense of pruning them, keeping the weeds 
down ial spraying them. Right in their 
own localities, people are clamoring for 
fruit and paying high prices for that which 
| comes from hundreds and even thousands 
|of miles away, and the average farmer is 

neglecting his orchard and small fruits. 

How can he make that neglected farm 
orchard and those small fruits pay him? 
|It is simple. First clean up the place. 
| Cut and burn all the old grass and weeds, 
trim out all the old dead limbs and 
branches and burn them; they are full of 
eggs of the insects that are waiting to 
destroy the coming crops. And after 
you've got the old exchard cleaned up and 
trimmed up, by all means spray when the 
time comes. Have you farmers with 
those neglected orchards ever sent to the 
department of agriculture for any of the 
bulletins which are free for the asking, or 
to your state university or agricultural 
college? 

Both the government and the state have 
bulletins on nearly every fruit that is 
grown. They tell you how to prune and 
spray and what to spray with and when to 
do it. A little time spent in studying 
these bulletins and then a little more time 
spent in putting what you have learned 
into practice and you can make those old 
neglected orchards and fruit patches a 
source of profit and pleasure instead of a 
breeding place for msect pests and an 
eyesore. 

Just to illustrate my point, I'll give a 
brief account of my own personal experi- 
ence. I had been away from home for 
several years and when I returned, I found 
the fruit trees, berry bushes and grape 








hef« re 


ind fall they get ripe, 
ire covered with brown 


plums rot 


vat the peaches 


spots and that the grapes and berry bushes | 


vines in a sadly neglected state. All crops 
were wormy and the trees and vines badly 
diseased and looking as if they needed to 
be cut out. In fact, that is what my neigh- 
bors advised me to do. Cut out the old 
stuff and start new ones. But I made up 
my mind to try and save my grape vines 
and some of the fruit trees. I wasn’t a 
farmer nor an agricultural college man at 
the time, but I believed I could learn 
enough to save those fruit trees and vines. 
I sent to the Department of Agriculture 
for bulletins on the various things I was 
interested in, and studied them carefully. 
I also read all I eould find about the sub- 
jects I was seeking light on in the agricul- 
tural papers. Then I set to work. I 
cleaned up the ground, pruned the trees, 
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The Wonderful 1919 Acousticon 


With the New Small Ear Piece 


WILL MAKE YOU HEAR! 


There is no longer any need for you to 
hear imperfectly, for straining to or 
being conspicuous in any way. Over a 

million deaf people are now 

with the Acousticon. Since the 
perfecting of our new 1919 Acousticon it is 
ain, Gothen, and just as strong as ever. 

Thousands of enth usiastic Acousticon users wear 
the same happy smile as does Mr. Garrett Brown. 
whose photo appears above, and we feel eafein urg- 
ing every person who is hard of bearing to accept. 
without a penny of expeuse, aad entirely et our risk, 
the 


1919 Acousticon®* =") 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit —No Expense 


All we ask is that you giveit afair trialin your 
own bome, amid familiar surroundings. If it doce 
not make you hear, we wantit back without a cent 
of expense to you for the trial, because a = we frome 


icy to ba but satisfied 
good business policy ve none ee 


That's the only 
now have. Write for your FREE TRIAL today. 
General Acoustic Co., 1358 Candler Bidg., New York 
Canadian Address: 621 New Birks Bidg.. Montreal 











Prevention is better than cure. Keep 
away blight and mildew and destroy 
insect ts witha 


pes 
on ROME'S hate-Spray 


We save you money, 
Buy now before advance, 
Cropshort. We expect 

higher prices. Doa 
buy Field Seeds of any kind until you see our sam 
os. Wes ize on Guaranteed Quality, Tested Clover, 
imothy, Alfalfa, Sweet Clover and Alsike; soldsubject te 
you: and government test. Write totey 
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vines and bushes, and sprayed thoroly 
when the time came. 


i ont uy oe oe comme! Make farm house a cozy camp 


air sprayer and the materials to use. 

saved my trees and vines. . In the past few 
ears, the crop of clean healthy fruit has 
each year more than paid for my time 
ind the cost of all equipment and mater- 


for home coming 








ius. It surely has paid me well to clean up 
the old neglected fruit trees and vines. 
[t will pay every farmer who does the 


same, equally well. In these days of - 


maximum production, the old neglected 
farm orchard has no place in the scheme of 
things on the farm of a modern and pro- <. 
gressive farmer 


APPLES WHICH BAKED WELL 


This story of a farmer who peddled === 





apples was told the other day. Store ap- 4 wa 


ples were very high, and several in che 
neighborhood bought the stranger’s cook- 
ng apples, priced low—small apples with 
splashes of red on a yellowish white = 
ground. For eating they proved “nothing 
much,” but baked they cooked up as no od 











































































apples had ever cooked before in that 


neighborhood. The purchasers were en- 334 hed ID calle eiitiniael sedated " 


thusiastic. Of the same apples on a second 


trip the farmer could easily have sold . 3 ri 
ie Pacem he bad oot pon cot Provide the good old home with this modern 
But the farmer was gone. And the comfort which . ill do so much to keep the boy 


consumers didn’t know his name or home; 


didn’t even know the name of the apple: on the farm when he comes back. IDEAL 
Heating means more to the real success of your farm than 

Even supposing the wagonload repre- |} you think—what is a big yield—big prices for grain, stock, 
sented his entire surplus, which is possible, and produce if you do not have a comfortable, free-from-labor 
home to enjoy life in? 


hadn’t, in faet, been told by the farmer 
that the apples were excellent bakers. 


this farmer was a poor salesman. He 
should have told his name and learned 
customers’ names, laying the foundation 


for a direct trade another season. He : aie 
made his sole selling argument the low I DEAL No other farm improvement will 
price of his apples, the usual selling device X give as much happiness, health, and 


of the one-tripper farm produce peddler, 
whereas he could have sold them faster, RADIATORS 


and at much better prices, by talking the 
baking qualities of his apples. If he did 
not know they were superior bakers, 
it was a piece of costly, probably inexcus- 
able, business ignorance. A _ producer 
ought to know his own products before he 
starts out to sell them. 

The one-tripper selling farm produce 
may make a profit, but his gains are paltry 
beside those of the producer who sells in a 
regular, established way. Regular visits, 
they need not necessarily be frequent, 
ought to be one basis of any serious at- 
tempt to sell direct.- The anonymous pro- 
ducer who calls once has the standing 
of the itinerant canvasser. If the negative 
isn't the stereotyped, automatic one which 
uiost townspeople have for agents, it is 





genuine; that is, the housewife, with other/]IDBAL Boilers Our small IDEAL Hot Water Heating boilers for 
established sources of supply, is not pre- 7 ede 0 couse ef ae 
tabli pply, Pp will supply ample delight to the whole family. Gives the home every 


pared to buy on such abrupt notice. Con-| [heat on one chasg- without dirt, labor, or fuss. reels Bee. 
versely, the producer who calls regularly | fing of coal for 8 to plenty o warta we 
has the standing of grocer or butcher. |§}24 hours, depend- Free Heating Book! ter Ly home and 
Some successful direct sellers of potatoes | fing on severity of stock at small cost 
and apples call on customers only once a|fweather. Every Write today for copy of catalog “Ideal Hy 
year, in late fall, but they call every year. |founce of fuel is Heating” which is fully illustrated and Temperature kept 
it is practical to build up a large direct | [made to yield ut gives compiete information on this cost sighs, a 
trade on just such a policy.—B. G most results. cheapest heat for a lifetime of comfort. rite for booklet. 





‘RUIT TRE! ‘ 
In ry ten eg en and ere: No exclusive AMERICANRADIATOR (OMPANY Department F-37 
SSS SS ee Chicago 


en 
pruned tree we have all the essentials for a —— 


profitable one, other things being equal. 















BOILERS ‘contentment as IDEAL Heating. 


New pricereduction toencourage buying 
We have made a substantial reduction on our staple line 






as it means a big saving to you, 
end your dealer will be glad to 
give you an estimate based on 
these new oetene. You one ~ 
er put having an 
Boiler and AMERICAN Radi- 
ators in your home. Itis the best 
investment you can put into 
— Property. Never wears out. 
rns any local fuel with greatest 
economy. Not neces-ary to have 
acellar as the boiler can be placed 
in a side room or “‘leanto. 


Have hot water on tap for all uses 
Our IDEAL Hot 


domestic atest comfort and 











Such a tree is easily managed in regard = soe ce os ole ce coche cece ctf cloaca csc 


pruning, spraying, thinning, and picking 














of fruit. Good labor for doing these things f 

is always at a premium and it goes without PURE MARVEL COM PLETE 
saying that when we do get the labor it will FREE 

never pay well to have trees that are high BRED BATH 
« . ] 4 } f > ; 

and diftix ult to work with. Another thing The best soil can produce. Grown 

worth mentioning is that low trees are not on our 1200 acre seed farm. Aill OUTFIT 
so subject to sun scald as are high trees = — seed wheat, barley, 
‘ ale ' : ws oni ati ry oats and grass seed. 

and also that when orchard heaters are Send for free catalos. Hi 8) Ti 


used the low trees will get far more benefit McGreer Brothers Seed Farms, Coburg, lowa 








than the high ones. Take it all in all, the 


high fruit tree has no shade of a chance 
beside the low one.—W. E. F. 








The young folks will appreciate a type- 
writer on which to write 





usiness letters. | auguST POST, Box 40, MOULTON, 10WA | |_63 


Recleaned Timothy, Bu.$4.25 Alsike., 
Timothy $6.25, RedClover-Timothy, 
$7.25. Bigsaving on Clovers, Farm 
and Garden Seeds. Samples&catalog 
freo Martz Seed Co., GrundyCenter, Is. 

arm- 


NO PLUMBING—MOVE ANYWHERE 


@ Thermotub, combined bathtub and water heater. 
Provides every home with outfit that gives all bathing] 
omforts of modern bathroom. equires no sewerage. 
Move it to any room. Full length tub, Plenty hot wat 
uick. Cost per bath very emall. Write today. 
THE NATIONAL HOME EQUIPMENT Co. 
National Bul'ding Detroit, 











ers write for wholesale 
prices, FREE SAMPLES. 























































MY EVERGREEN SHELTER BELT 
\iy farm is like many another in the 
helt; it lies on the upland and is at 
merey of the winter winds as well as 
summer breezes Our first move 

rd improvements after buying the 
_which was without buildings, was to 
trees At first we cottonwoods 

the north so there might be shelter 
and set elms where we 
ibout the buildings. 
ind the cottonwoods 
Then came 
grow, 
We be- 


more 


set 


vinter winds, 
desired shade 
Che land was 
grew rapidly for a few years 
dry seasons anil they ceased to 
since thev were planted thickly 
yan to see the need of something 
dependable for protection from cold winds 
something thicl-growing, with 
the year around 
evergreen answered this require- 
in every Way We cut the cotton- 
woods (those which had not died) and re- 
placed them with various sorts of ever 
Cedars, pines and a few of the 
other varieties not so common or so well 
adapted to our locality were used, the 
main planting being cedars. Most of the 
cedars, pines, spruees and arbor vitae we 
a nursery, and they were fine 
the cedars we found 


trees 


new 


sLOTTNS, 
folage 
rhe 


ent 


green 


bought of 
trees but part of 
locally in an old grove 

We followed the directions given by the 
nurseryman at planting time and lost very 
few us thev were given verv constant 
cultivation We planted with the one 
thought of shelter in mind and did 
sufficiently consider the question of plant- 
uppearances. They are mainly 

i double row, except the house 
where we grouped them somewhat, secur- 
nicer effect than by planting in the 
which should be 


trees, 


not 


ing tor best 
near 


ng 


raight formal lines 


oided 
(s 


nd more 


grew we admired them mor 
in winter the bright tints pre- 
marked contrast to the 
and browns of the surroundings 
ried shade obtained by mixed plant- 
very pleasing, and it can be gotten 
pines, spruces and 
other sorts whicl Thus 
vergreens serve the twofold purpose 
of beauty and utility. They are now high 
enough to effec tually break the wind from 
sheds, barn, and house, as high as the first 
We have never spent money to a 
better purpose, but we do not advise the 
planting of cedars where there are orchards 
close by as the cedar rust is commun- 
icable to apple trees. If one is a lover of 
evergrechs, he can choose several orna- 
kinds such as the Colorado blue 
pruce, the fir and others, but always con- 
sult the nurseryman as to varieties suited 
section.—-D. H 


tive 


sented 
grave 
The v 
DES if 
by alternating cedars, 
suit your section 


our ¢ 


story 


rit ntal 


to vou! 


HOW AND WHEN TO PRUNE 
SHRUBS 
The growing and flowering 
shrubs are controlled to best advantage 
thru pruning. Pruning should always be 
preceded by a brief study or consideration 
of the flowering habits, and an attempt 
hould be made to assist the plant in as- 
ming natural form and beauty. 
Since the flowers of spring or early sum- 
ver-blooming appear on wood 
formed last season, pruning should follow 
flowering season to encourage new 
th whieh may develop buds for 
ext season Forsythia, duetzia, spirea, 
eivel ind snowball are shrubs of this 
ss. Only dead, diseased or misshapen 
parts should be March or 
April. Branches, except tips of unusually 
rong « should not be cut back at this 


shrubs 


removed in 
thes, 


rie 

The flowers of summer or fall-blooming 
hrubs, such as althea, hardy hydrangea 
nd sweet pepper bush are borne on wood 


of this season’s growth Accordingly, 
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Motor Truck 
is Built For Farm Use 


its Performance is Unequaled. 


N° adequate description of the 

new Winther-Marwin 4-wheel 

Drive Farm Special truck is possible. 
oe J 


This motor truck has never been equaled, 
we believe, in its record of performance. It 
will go anywhere a team can take an empty 
wagon, It takes grades of 57 per cent. It does 
its work on concrete roads or the open field 
with seemingly equal ease. 


° ° 


There is no need for us to tell any American 
farmer what this means. Built in exactly the 
the right capacity for general farm use, 144 
tons, it is beyond question the one motor 
truck on the market today which fully meeta 
the needs of the farm, 


e ° 
You can load it in the open field. With 
power on all four wheels, neither road nor 
weather can affect ite day in and day out 
usefulness. 


¢ 


standard wagon road tread. 
It_ has extra ample road 


The tread is 
It holds the road. 


center and rear, and 


ss a touring car. 


clearance, front, 


steers as easily 


¢ 


This Winther- Marwin Farm Special is 
Winther in Standard of materials and work- 
manship—from tires to cab—that means ne 
better built, yet because of quantity pro- 
duction it costs no more than trucks of 
simply medium grade 


e¢ 


For those who do not require the ex- 
treme power of the 4-wheel drive, there is 
the Winther Standard Rear Drive, internal 
gear 144 ton Farm Truck —also six other 
sizes in both rear and 4-wheel drive,— 1% 
They are supreme wherever 
are 


to seven tons 


high grade trucks used. 


2 Sa 


We shall be glad to send you full informa- 
tion concerning these Winther and Winther- 
Marwin models, We shall be glad to go over 
the whole question of motor truck use on the 
farm .with you. There is no obligation on 
your part. 


Winther Motor Truck Co. 


Dept. 24. Kenosha, Wis. 








Are You Going to Move? 


If you are goin 
centl 


' to move within thirty days, or if you have moved re- 
without having asked us to change your address on our subscrip- 


tion list, please advise us at once so you will not miss any copies of Suc- 
cessful Farming. Please be sure to give both your old and new addresses. 
Send if possible the address label taken from the last copy of Successful Farm- 


ing that you received. 


(For Convenience Use the Coupon Below) 





Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 
I am going to move; please change my address from 


Ovo 


= i Be ER ete 


ADDRES? 


. State 


to New Apparse 


—_... ‘State 








these shrubs are pruned in late fall or early 
spring. As with early blooming shrubs, 

iseased or misshapen parts should be re- 
moved. Severe pruning may be resorted 
to as a means of securing increased vigor or 
of renewing attractiveness of shrubs used 
for winter effects. 

Roses planted among other shrubs are 
runed similarly, except that all wood may 
xe cut back to three or four bud lengths 

per cane, to advantage, every fifth or 
sixth year. Climbing roses are relieved 
of dead or interfering branches in early 
spring. Roses for cut flowers, such as 
teas and hybrid teas, may be pruned 
severely, that is, cut back to five or six bud 
lengths as soon as growth has started 
each spring.—E. K. 

STRAWBERRIES FOR EVERYONE 

My strawberry bed contains at present 
about seven square rods. Three years ago 
I set out three hundred and eighty-five 
strawbe plants. I did not know the 
variety. Time was pressing so the ground 
was not plowed, merely shallow furrows 
made with a hand oe & plow. No fer- 
tilizer was used—the soil was red clay, 
in between two rows of young trees in an 
apple orchard. 

r was anxious for berries for home use 
and I used the time only as I could well 
spare it from other work for the cultiva- 
tion of the berries. I kept the weeds down 
pretty well and stirred the soil that first 
summer with my hand plow. I let the 
runners grow as they would, till now the 
original three rows that were set sixteen 
inches apart cover a space about a rod in 
width. set them out in March. I had 
no berries that year. 

The next year I picked about one hun- 
dred and fifty quarts of fine berries. Last 
year the bed yielded about, two hundred 
and fifty quarts of fine, lucious fruit and 
was cut short then by a severe hail storm. 

This all goes to show that lack of time 
for proper cultivation need keep no one 
from raising all of these delicious berries 
he wants, if he has a spot of ground avail- 
able at all. Good care would have brought 
much better returns.—Mrs. I. J. N. 


WINDBREAKS FOR FARM HOMES 
Continued from page 46 

resembles the Norway very closely 

I do not consider it as good a tree for 

Iowa, but much better for Nebraska and 

the Dakotas. 

Scotch Pine. The Scotch pine is a 
rapid grower, thrives well on poor soil, 
is especially adapted for Nebraska, North 
and South Dakota, in fact, will do well 
in any of our western states. It is easily 
handled, grows a little faster than the 
white pine, but will not live as long. It 
is one of the best all-round evergreens 
to withstand extreme and rough usage 

nerally. It will stand more trampin 

vy avestock, when planted in and aroun 

' ,ed-lots and tarm-yards, than any of the 
more ornamental evergreens. As a nur- 
sery tree it is very attractive, and if 
grown properly develops a splendid root 
system. have known of cases -where 
windbreaks of this grand hardy tree were 
planted directly in the tough June grass 
sod and given no more care whatever, 
and in spite of these unfavorable condi- 
tions the trees are today making an 
extraordinary good showing where most 
any other evergreen would not even 
have made a start. If anyone is com- 
pelled to start an evergreen grove in an 
unfavorable soil or locality, he will do 
well to choose the Scotch pine. 

Jack Pine. The jack pine, which is 
often called the yellow pine, is the most 
rapid grower of all the evergreens. In 
fact, it will make a windbreak as quick as 
a willow. It does well on any and all 
soils from the rich, black lowa and Neb- 
raska loam to the scant and barren soil 
of the Nebraska plain. It is not a beauti- 
ful tree when planted alone, but it does 
make a good, quick, rough windbreak, 
and is very easy to t.—E. F. 
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be used at the right time. 





This Fruit Grower 
Gets 90” Perfect Apples 


The 1918 apple crop of a New York or- 

tee He sprayed 
with Orchard Brand Spray materials 
and his apples were 90% perfect. 


chardist was 16,000 


(jRANDFATHER was willing to bite around a worm hole, but 
consumers today are not. There is no market for gnarly, worm 


eaten fruit. 


Orchard Brand Arsenate of Lead is a standardized product which 
is highly efficient in controlling the codling moth, bud moth, apple 
and plum curculio, canker worms and other foliage chewing insects, 


Fruit growers very generally prefer the dry or powdered form 
because it is light and fluffy and can be more accurately weighed out 


than the paste form. 


The standardized Orchard Brand Bordeaux Mixture, Bordeaux- 
char, 
Brand 


Spray Materials 


Lead and Zinc-Bordeaux, each manufac- 


tured in dry and in paste form, have a 
large use in spraying operations. For 


spraying potatoes no other preparation 
—— so ay advantages as Orchard 

nd Arsenite of Zinc. For dusting po- 
tatoes Orchard Brand Lazal is the ap- 
proved remedy. 


The control of insects and fungous dis- 
eases is strictly a chemical matter. Right 
spray materials in right proportions must 
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A complete line of standard- 
ized Insecticides and Fungi- 
cides manufactured by t 


Do you need advice? We maintain a 
Special Service Department, open to fruit growers everywhere. We 
welcome and answer inquiries promptly, without charge, If you 
have a spraying problem, address 


General Chemic 


Insecticide Dept.,25 Broad St. New York ~~. 





‘GIANT BUTTER BEAN. 
The most wondertul BEAN in the world 


A Record breaking FOOD producer. Comes from VP 
in a few days, and grows quickly to a 
he SoS Spates. on a st: , stu stalk. 


n uces p . We 
over 100 bidieome on ONE Fr The pods grow 






and 
2 to 4 beans in a_pod, the ~ 


Food value is double 








SOME RASPBERRY HINTS 


[he raspberry is the king of the berry 
tribe and it brings the highest prices upon 
the market. Many people do not have 


raspberries on the home table because 


they do not feel able to pay the price they | 


command on the market, but there 
no reason why theyshould not be plentiful 
on every farm 

Growing raspberries is not hard when 
ou understand what they need, and it is 
so few people have understood 
the raspberry that they have been hard to 
grow in the past 

One of my friends has quite a raspberry 
plantation and he gives no more thought 
in one respect, to his berries than the aver- 
age f er gives to his cornfield, yet he 
produces good crops year after year, get- 
ting the highest prices for his berries in the 
markets of the neighboring cities. And his 
merely a sideline to his 


because 


ries are 
. n worl 
plantings from young 
ich he propagates himself at th« 
oung plants are two years old 
g is not made until the seed bed 

us thorolv worked as any farmer 
rk his soil for a crop of corn He 
} rt raspberri s at least seven 
part in rows.so that he can cultivate 
he does his corn Posts are then 

ir intervals and cross pieces 
posts and ordinary wire 
oth ends of these cross preces 
grow up 
ind in this way he 
with their drooping 
way of his cul- 


re trained to 


iv troul le 
t in the 
necessity in a 

ire is cultivation and plen 
The cultivation 
summer gives the canes the 
benefit of al moisture m the soiland 
all the plant food. Weeds are not toler- 
ated, even when the canes are not infruit 

In this way, together with the liberal 
application of barnyard fertilizer in the fall 
my friend is abl a good yield in 
season and out of season He produces 
red or the black berries with 
equal regularity 
test cause of failure with rasp- 
berries in the past has been the lack of 
cultivation, moisture and fertilizer. Gen- 
erally some corner of the garden or orchard 
is set apart for the berries and they are 
allowed to grow up into a bramble patch 
in which the weeds have full sway, lapping 
up the moisture and robbing the canes of 
the lable plant food in the soil. 

Just as soon as the canes pass the fruit- 
ing they die and new canes are con- 
stantly coming on. The dead canes should 
be cut away and only four to six fruiting 
canes to each They will 
produce more fruit than if a dozen are 
allowed to remain, hav ing greater strength 
and the fruit will be of better quality. 

The whole advantage in having 
berries, and in having them with slight 

ost of labor or attention, depends upon 
he manner in which the original planting 
made. If it is done so that the team and 

tivator can be run thru the patch in a 

minutes after work some evening, 

e raspberry patch will pay large divi- 

ls at slight cost. If they are set in an 

i-fashioned “‘patch,”’ then the attention 

| the care necessary to make them pro- 

will more than offset the returns 

wing the second or third year after 
into fruit. 

hard part ibout raisin raspberries 

ople have mn 5 it hard to 

I have followed my friend's 


raspberry cult 
of mormsture 
thrueut the 


constant 


the 


to set 
either the 


lhe gre 


stage, 


illowed root 


ive 


come 


Ihe 
that most px 
gin with 
us nearly as possible, adapting it 
to the garden and it is really no trick to 


system 
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& 
hampion 
Dependable Spark Plugs 

Wins Out in Government’s Severe Shock Test 


At the factory of the Chalmers Motor 
Car Company, of Detroit Michigan, 
The United States Government was 


conducting a most exacting ignition test 
}of the Holét-Caterpillar Tractors, used 


in war-work for hauling cannons, cais- 
sons, etc. 

With motor at high speed under heavy 
load, the spark plugs at sizzling heat 
were doused with a bucket full of cold 
water. 


This most severe test had not the 
slightest adverse effeet, the operation of 
the motor continued perfectly, not a 
spark plug ‘‘missed” even temporarily. 

Every motor car owner has, in this 
test, irrefutable proof of the hardiness 
and efficiency of Champion Spark Plugs. 

There is a Champion Spark Plug for 
every type of motor car, motor truck, 
tractor, motorcycle and _ stationary 
engine. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plag Co., of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


Holt 
Caterpillar 
Tractor 








Trees That Live and Grow 


OU don’t need to take any chances on your 


a plantin: 


kinds of fruit trees; shade trees; 
ruits—every thing in the nursery line. 


Direct From Grower To You 


“Besides bet better prices, prices, you get the highest grade nursery 
stock produced in America from America’s Nursery 


center. 


MINNEAPOLIS 





Now is the time to order. 


All SEED @ LANDSCAPE CO. 


DICKINSON’S 
PINE TREE BRAND SEEDS 


Timothy, Clover, Alfalfa and 
Other Field Seeds 


if Your Local Dealer Cannot Furnish This Grand 


THE ALBERT 





FRe, 
Toeae 


800, 
Shenandoah, lowa. 


a 


WRITE 


DICKINSON CO. 
CHICAGO 





Successful Farming stands squarely back of every advertise- 


ment it carries. 


Read them carefully. 








have plenty of raspberries for the table 
and for canning from only a few plants. 

There is always an odd corner in the 
ge or orchard which can be turned 

useful purpose with raspberries, if it is 
not desired to make a field planting of 
them. When they are so arranged that 
they can be cultivated or hoed easily 
thruout the summer, they will more than 
warrant the effort. 

During the past six years the red vari- 
eties have ranged from $4 to $6 per case, 
wholesale, on the markets of our smaller 
mid-western cities, the black varieties 
bring from $3 per case up at wholesale. 
This will allow a comfortable margin even 
where it is necessary to hire the boys or 
girls in the neighborhood as pickers and 
returns from an acre patch will add a 
comfortable amount to the yearly farm 
income.—C., C. 8. 


SPRING PRUNING POINTERS 

Prune early, before the sap begins to 
rise, or “bleeding” will result, impairing 
the vitality of the trees. 

Make sure that you are ready for prun- 
ing before you begin it. A good ladder of 
proper length is indispensable. A pair of 
pruning shears should be at hand. If two 
pairs are obtainable, one with long, light 
pole handles for high pruning, and one 
without them, so much the better. Or, 
a single pair may be arranged with de- 
tachable dies and made to serve the 
double purpose of high and low pruning. 

A keen saw is preferable. Never use 
an ax for pruning large limbs, as with it 
you are apt to peel the trees, split the 
wood, and cut out some branches by acci- 
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dent. Then, one is liable to hack himself 
with the ax while using it up among the 
branches; while the neatness of the job 
done with the saw is another commend- 
able point in its favor. 

Do not cut away too many large limbs 
from one tree, unless it is absolutely 
necessary. Cut out all dead and decaying 
branches, some of which may be dis- 
eased, and if overlooked, would allow the 
disease to spread thru the entire orchard. 
All water-sprouts and tangled, brushy 

arts should be removed. Where two 

ranches rub against each other, one of 
them must be pruned out. Make a 
clean, close cut with the saw, and smear a 
good, thick coating of white lead over the 
wound, to prevent cracking of the wood 
in seasoning out. 

In pruning, the object should be at all 

«times to remove all parts that are a use- 
less weight to the tree, which includes 
not only the dead branches, but all those 
which are a surplus above what is re- 

uired to bear a good crop of fruit. More 
than this is a detriment to the tree’s 
vitality, and will cut down both the quan- 
tity and quality of the product. 

Always cut a limb off close to the tree. 
If a stub of even a few inches is left, de- 
cay soon will be started, and this will 
spread and extend into the body of the 
tree, sometimes destroying it entirely. 
Where a fork is splitting, or if two branches 
run too parallel with each other, remove 
the weaker one, strengthening the other 
in every way possible. Prune out the tops 
of the trees for the admission of the es- 
sential air and sunlight. However, where 
the top is dense, prune only a part of it 
out at a time, as scalding of the exposed 
branches would result if done at once. 

Avoid letting the trees run up tall and 
Po Arad a as the fruit on such trees is 
difficult to pick, the yield low, while the 
wind is apt to damage or entirely ruin 
those tops which stand up so invitingly 
high. Keep the long, limber branches 
trimmed back well, so they will support 
a heavy crop of fruit if necessar7, and the 
spindling tops cut out, which will result 
in the moderately low, spreading tree 
that is heavy and strong, thus overcom- 
ing the above-mentioned disadvantayes 

of the tall trees.—M. C., Mo, 











The “Why” of the Wheel 


An ensilage cutter with four or less fans requires an el- 
evating pipe large enough to receive at least one-fourth of the ensilage 
cut at each revolution of the cutting wheel. 

But a Papec—with its six fans—requires a pipe large 
enough to receive only one-sixth of the ensilage cut at each revolution 
of the wheel, 

Thus the Papec with its six fans and small pipe “throws 
and blows” a steady stream of silage with a force more cencentrated, 
and, therefore, with a pressure much greater, than a cutter with four 
or less fans and a larger pipe. 


So, there you have it—the “why” of the wheel—why 


Papec Ensilage Cutters 
Require Less Power 
And Elevate Higher 


They throw the ensilage 15 to 20 feet before the pressure of the 
powerful air blast is used. Then with the air pressure concentrated in the smal! pipe, 
the steady etream of ensilage is elevated to the top of the highest silo with ease. 

And so you also have a “‘why” for so many thousands of farmers 
each year answering our call to “‘own your own” Papec—the outstanding machine for 
the individually owned outfit. 

Many other advantages of Papec Ensilage Cutters are fully explained 
in our 1919 catalog. White today for yourcopy. Also see the Papec dealer. “Own 
your own” Papec this year—it will soon pay for itself. The catalog shows how. 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
173 Main Street Shortsville, N. Y. 
Distribution made from 25 different points in the U. S. 
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LAY fair with the or 
hard and it w play 


fair with you Dh: 
i entiment of Thomas 
Enright, a Madison county 
l farmer nd he has 
mighty good reason for com- 
i to that conclusion. He 
} tried playing both ways 
V me orchard and 
| ws wi h sort of treat- 
I profit. 
ago,” 
‘I bought 
that 
of growing or- 
Che trees were 
old at that 
even years I 
crop about 
The fruit 
‘in quality 
L received 
I remember 
cannot give the 


with the 


brings the 
Seventeen years, 
s Mr. Enright. 


rl in ?t s county 


fall, I 


exact date, I picked all the 
apples that were in the or- 
chard myself, and did it in 
A half day Chere were only 


a few bushels.” 

The same story as to yield, 
and quality of fruit would apply to thousands of farm orchards. 
If there were nothing more to the story it would not be worth 
telling, but there is. The difference lies in the fact that the major- 
ity of owners are content to let their small, home orchard goon 
producing such fruit as it will without attention and without 
making any attempt to find out what it will do if givena square 
deal. Hereis where Mr. Enright differed from theaverage owner 
of a farm orchard. “Backin 1912,” to use hisown words, “Tmade 
up my mind to give my orchard a fair shake and if it did not 
respond, or prove to be more profitable than it had been in the 
past, | decided that I had no use for it, whatever.”’ 

Having made up his mind that he was going to give his or- 
chard fair treatment, the next step was to find out how to do 
it. And here again is a stumbling block at which a great many 
falter. They know that their orchard is not properly cared 
for, thev do not know how to care for it properly, and do not 
know, or will not take the trouble to find out, how to care for 
it. In this case, all that was necessary was to get into communi- 
cation with the experiment station, and the same is true in 
every Spraying calendars and bulletins were obtained 
that were of great value. 

Not long after Mr. Enright had made known to the men at 
the experiment station his interest in orchard problems they 
suggested to hun that he attend a spraying and pruning demon- 
stration which they were going to hold not many miles from 
his place. He was there and overlooked no opportunity to 
ask the questions that came to his mind and to obtain all the 
information he possibly could. In other words, he made the 
best use of the experiment station experts, who are employed 
for the purpose of helping farmers to solve their problems. 

It was at this demonstration that Mr. Enright met Professor 
Herrick, to whom he generously attributes a considerable share 
of the credit for his success. 

I told him,” he says, “how I had planned onsprayingmy 
orchard with a hand sprayer. He suggested that he might find 
. possible to carry on a s wying demonstration in my orchard 
the coming summer, an suggestion surely appealed to 
me. I told him that I would buy a power sprayer and assist 
him every way that I possibly could.’ ; 

The trees were pruned that spring and the arrangements 
made for the spraying demonstration. Twenty-two trees of 
about the same size and shape were selected. Eleven were 
sprayed and eleven were left for checks. The trees were 
sprayed three times. 

“When we picked the apples in the fall, checked them up, 
and placed a market value on them, the results showed that it 
had cost me $30.25 for leaving the checks. In other words, 
we had apples to the value of $2.75 a tree in favor of the 
sprayed trees. That not only convinced me that spraying was 
essential, but that it was very profitable,” says Mr. Enright, 
“and the more | spray, the more thoroly I aim to do the work. 

“It is very important that you do your spraying at the right 
time. This year in particular, when our crops were very poor, 
in this section on account of extreme heat and dry weather, 
my apple — was above normal. I harvested about 3,000 
bushels, which I disposed of to local trade exclusively, at 
wholesale prices which were quite good. I have raised six 


case 


successive crops ranging from 150 to 300 bushels per acre ° 


PLAY FAIR WITH THE ORCH 


The Story of an Orchard That Got a “Fair Shake” 
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and always find a ready mar- 
ket for all my apples at good 
ae, Fey prices.” 

hele Evidence of the quality of 

ere the fruit from this orchard is 
found in the record it has 
made in exhibits. Out of 
forty-nine entsies at the State 
Fair last fall it carried off 
thirty-one first prizes, ten 
second prizes, and seven 
third prizes. One interest- 
ing exhibit on which a first 
prize was awarded was a col- 
lection of varieties that would 
furnish apples for the home 
during the whole year. The 
collection of varieties which 
‘won the prize consisted of 
Red June, Dutchess, Wealthy, 
Grimes Golden, Jonathan, 
Delicious, Winesap, and 
Mammoth Black Twig. The 
total winnings at the State 
Fair amounted to $158.50. 
Seven entries at the Mid- 
West Horticultural Show won 
five firsts and one second, 
and realized for the owner 
about $70 in cash premiums. 
Mr. Enright believes that he 
has found a satisfactory solution for the labor problem in har 
vesting his apples. “I have tried several ways”, hesays, “but! 
find that.hiring by the bushel is the only satisfactory way. 
I use a card and number system; each man has his own number 
on a card and when he picks a bushel, or a boxful, he leaves 
his card on top. When the hauler loads the apples, he checks 
them and keeps a record; at the same time, the card is left in 
the basket and when we dump them at the packing table, we 
know exactly who picked the basketful. If not satisfactory, 
we know who did the work. I paid my help fifteen cents a 
bushel last fall, and some men made as high as $12 a day. I 
gt my apples picked in time, and had very few fallen apples. 
general the plan was very satisfactory.’ 

Perhaps it is natural that a man who has made a success of 
his orchard should have faith in the future of the fruit-growing 
industry of his locality, but Mr. Enright offers sound reasons 
for his belief. He points to the fact that the apple is the most 
important fruit erop in the United States and that, in spite of 
this fact, statisties tell us that the number of trees has de- 
creased one-third in the Central States in the last ten years. 
He can see advantages for apple-growing in the Middle West 
even when compared with the e ucing sections of the 
west. ‘We are fortunate,” he says “in being located near the 
best apple market in the United States. We can grow apples * 
and realize a profit on them for what the — costs the 
western growers to ship them this far east. I believe the pros- 

ts are bright for anyone who cares to specialize along this 
ine, but the time has come when if we are to raise apples 
worthy of the name, we must spray. I don’t think that there 
is any line of industry that will respond to good treatment and 
proper care as quickly as an orchard. 

“When this country wasnew, theground was rich’and porous; 
it absorbed the moisture and filled up the reservoirs for future 
use to give life and vigor to the trees and make them fruitfal. 
The enemies to fruit were not so numerous and injurious as 
they are now. All that was necessary was to plant a tree and 
it developed and bore good crops with little or no care. 

“Now conditions are different. Our farms and orchards are 
covered with bluegrass, our soil has become and mois- 
ture cannotgetinto the soil so readily. Our trees starve for 
moture and want of care, and, when a tree is starved and 
stunted, insects take possession as in the case of neglected 
livestock. 

 . often people think that the frost killed their frui', 
ten he trees produce a good bloom and fail to set fruit, but 
in reality the trouble is that the trees are so low and weak ia 
vitality that they can only produce a crop im alternate years. 
ay pte ine nea fruit crop been injured by frost. 

“When it comes tocolor quality, we can them all. 
So, taking all our advantages into consideration, it seems to 
me that every man owes it as a duty to himself to plant a small 
home orchard and then prune, spr: /, and cultivate hie trees. 
In other words, give them a fair snake, as he would do with 
any other crop that he expectea to yield him anything. If he 
does this he need not be afr: id to eat an apple in the dark for 
he will not have to watch for half a worm when he takes a 
bite of apple. I don’t like to finish an apple after a worm has 
been eating on it all summer.” “Why [Continued on page 61 
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& OU BUY SUCCESS INSURANCE WITH 
( YOUR E-B 12-20 S.A.E. RATING MODEL AA 
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years. They have built implements for 67 years. Every E-B statement 
is more than equalled by E-B tractor performance. The E-B record makes 


sure to get all the advantages 


1 AA into the field. 


Extraordinary Power—Rated at 12-20 hp., Society 
of Automotive Engineers basis, the E~B Model AA 
develops 15-25 hp. The E-B 4 cylinder, kerosene 
burning motor pulls three plows in ordinary soils— 
four in light soils. 
Dependability—E-B construction insures durability 
for hard work year after year with the minimum of 
adjustments and repairs. All gears enclosed, dust- 
— running in oil. All equipment the best regard- 
of cost. Hyatt Roller Bearings, Ball Thrust Bear- 
ings, producing type Carburetor, K-W High Tension 


listed below when you drive your 


Magneto, Modine Spirex Radiator, Bennett Air 
Cleaner, all of proved merit. 


Economy—The E-B 12-20 Model AA has excess 
er. E-B Patented Transmission on Hyatt Roller 
carrying maximum power from motor to 

drive wheels. Burns kerosene. 


Ease of Handling — Auto control, light weight and 
accessibility of all parts make the E-B 12-20 Model 
AA easy to drive and care for. Women and boys 
operating it continuously. 
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E-B 102 Tractor Plow 
Dees Sharp Shece Plowisd ot Least 


E-B sharp share plowing, long 
since proved best in horse plowing, 
be utilized in tractor plowing 
by E-B Quick Detachable Shares. 
The only lever operated quick de- 
tachable shares manufactured. 


Sharp shares keep open moisture chan- 
nels of soil, aerating it and improving 
for producing bumper crops. 






















Service — 35 branches and distributors, dealers everywhere. Service and 

repair parts ready if you ever need them. 

Price — So low that you'll be surprised. See your E-B dealer at your 

earliest opportunity, 

EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM IMPLEMENT 
COMPANY, INC. 








ROCKFORD, ILL, 


A Comptote Line of 

Farm Machinery 

Manufactured 

and Guaran- 

teed by One 
pany. 











Produces a Better Stand of Corn 
Theoutstanding advantage of E-BCorn 
Planter is that it given you a more 
nearly perfect with less 


T part. 
There are many special E-B points of 
construction which accomplish this: 
Among them are: One-Piece E-B Valve. 
Variable Drop Feature; Durable Frame; 
Cc a host of others. 
You will find it easy to place the correct 











number of kernels in each hill ac- 
cine oe oe 8 Oe 


E-B Cultivator easy positive con- 
Other trol permits thorough loosening of 


depth without 
plates for peanuts, cotton, 
kaffir corn, etc. 
Ask your E-B dealer 
about the seed saving 
end J 


soil with least disturbance of deli- 
cate plant roots. 


Pedal Guide makes easy control. 
Good balance saves horses. Pres- 
sure of soil utilized to keep shovels 
at proper depth. Broad concave 
tire supports operator and main- 
tains light draft in soft ground. 
This E-B riding cultivator {. so well 


designed that it adds little if any load 
to team over walking cultivator. 


Types for all row crops. See your 
E-B dealer. 






















































FEET 


Made Straight 
In 4 Months 


Annabell Williams was born 
with Club Feet. After other 
treatment had failed her moth- 
er brought her to the McLain Sani- 
tariom at 11 years of age. Four 
months later they returned home— 
happy Read the mother’s letter: 

I took Annabell home, on May 
19th, 1916, with two straight and 

Us ful feet. Today she runs and 

lays and takes as big a part 4 

» fun as any ch 4" —- can't 
eay « ~nough for the McLain Sani- 
‘cad their wonderful 
I will gay answer all 


tt f airy.” 
eS. MORGAN WILLIAMS, 
Higbee, Mo. 





In Correction of this deformity no 
p! ast r paris or Anaesthesia 


was used, 


FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN 


The McLain Sanitarium is a priv- 
ate institation entirely de voted to 
the treatment of children and young 
adults afflicted with Club Feet, In- 
fantile Paralysis, Spinal 
and Curvature, Hip pssese, Bow 
Legs, Knock Knees, Wr ete. 
On request we will qund free, our 
valuable book “Deformities and 
Paralysis.”” together with Book of 
References. 

The McLain ) eg ay | 

986 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Mo. [| 














Direct from America’s 
oldest Seed Corn House. 
Reid’s Yellow Dent, 
lowa Silver Mine, 
strong’s Yellow Rose and 
other varieties. All of 


id igh Germination Test 


us your wants of Seed Corn 
other Field seeds; Garden Seeds 

Our prices_are rght—Prompt 
Shipments— Book Pree—Get our cata- 
log before you arrange to place orders 


SHENANDOAH SEED AND 
LANDSCAPE Co. 
242 Elim St, Shenandoah, ta. 


KE $49.00 A DAY 


Over all expenses. That’s what D. J. 
Collier of Ldgerton, Mo,, did with an 


ADMIRAL BAY PRESS 


it be tho most powerful, sirn fasten: bay 

< no, Dx Ill., eays 

i wf so week ap evanand ¢ ts ie ite 16th season.” 
«t ser ad nem ve and Cw 


3 aah 


a 


rite 


bew ‘ P alia le in- 
Cash or Time r't 
« make big u 


ng 
ar 


t will 
ey hay- 


ADMIRAL, HAY PRESS | COMPANY 
Kansas City, M 





Guaranteed 
best varieties only. 
Hard y grown, regi tered and pedigreed 

t s reas nable. Our rigid tests insure 

I y 5 to sell On.y see d of known 


. We Dé carry a complete 

iran- iced teed seeds. 
on growing, fee ding and 
* S$ @to yo Write 


les and Siedo ental “ge 


ALFALF: 


We special 


plete manvial 
of Alfalfa. 


r py, aiso free samy 
Dakota Improved Seed Co., 


675 Lawler St., Mitchell, S. D. 





Sis: nlor St: andard “Yebruary ear lot pr : 
nll lots QOe, latershpt. Be per baie pe rmenh mare. 
Consumere® ordaceCo,.Minneanolis. Minn. 


All our ads are guaranteed, Read them. 





| vation, 


be done 
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EVERBEARING STRAWBERRIES 

We have been told that everbearing 
strawberries are inferior in quality, in fact 
so pase that they are not worth growing. 
We believe that this statement true 
only of inferior sorts, or thru lack of culti- 
for as much as they will endure 
hardship and still make good, they will 
not continue to fruit thru the summer un- 


1S 


| less the soil is kept in a state of maderate 


cultivation. 

Our own experience carried with it much 
of the adverse, and despite conditions 
which could not be ove recome, the plants 
did their part nobly. One hundred each of 
three varieties were ordered in early 
spring. They came in due time but the 
land was simply deluged with rain, the 
ground being so wet that it was impossible 
to prepare a proper place for setting. 
They were dampened without being un- 
packed, and placed in the cellar to await 
more favorable conditions. 

At the end of ten days, during every one 
of which it had rained, they were found to 
be mildewing. And since something must 
and yet the ground was as wet as 
ever, a trench was dug on one side of the 
garden and the plants were literally mud- 
ded in. When it did really stop raining 
long enough to prepare a place oe them, 
about twenty-five percent were found to 
have succumbed to the hard treatment. 

The remainder were planted, and soon 
commenced to grow and Llossom. As this 
was not until June, we had decided not to 
allow any blossoms to remain on the plants 
before August. But the plants tried so 
hard that a member of the family said to 
let them have their way, with the result 
that they had it after the middle of July. 

ste Sag ee and bore fruit in abun- 
dance, » berries being of good size and 
—— “We thoroughly enjoyed them, 
and had no complaints to make in any 
way. In late October we had our first 
snow fall, and early in November I swept 
iway the snow from a portion of the vines, 
and found them well covered with flowers 
and fruit in various stages of formation, 
some full grown, tho lacking the sunshine 
to enable them to ripen. 

The next year they matured a good crop 
in the normal strawberry season, and then 
continued after a Ma short rest to do as 
before. Sickness in the family during the 
summer caused them to be neglected, prov- 
ing that the weed grown bed of straw- 
berries will cease to fruit. 

Everbearers can with profit be allowed 
to bear fruit the first season. With them 
one can have an abundance of this most 
delicious of all berries during almost every 
day from early spring until cut short by 
frosts. The plants require no more culti- 
vation than the ordinary berry, tho in our 
opinion they do need a more fertile soil if 
are to do their best month after 
month. But with the increased work the 
plants do, what else can we expect than a 
more liberal feeding? And they are worth 
itl—B. L. P., Pa. 


THE BLACKBERRY PROFITABLE 

As a money maker no other of the small 
fruitsis betterandsurer than is the black- 
berry. As it blooms late it is frost proof 
and its deep and rambling root system 
makes it drouth proof in ordinary dry 
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spells. 
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of the 


ing in after all the others are out 


way it finds a ready market. The 
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berries are not so tedious to pick if the 
lants have | held in restraint in 
growing No aching backs from stoop- 
i over in picking is quite an important 


item to the pi ker P 
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Five of the Finest 
Fordhook Vegetables 


For 2 Wewill mail 


one packet 
each of the following Vege- 
table Seeds: Beet, Crosby 
EgyptianCarrot, Chantenay 
Corn, Golden Bantam Let- 
tuce, Wayahead Tomato, 
Matchless. If purchased 
separately this collection 
would cost 50 cents. 
Complete collection for 
25c. Five collections for 
$1.00, mailed to different 


addresses, if so ordered., 


BURPEE’S ANNUAL 
The Leading American Seed 
Catalog will be mailed to you free upon 
request. Write for your copy today. 
W.ATLEE BURPEE CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 
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AINSWORTH | 


PEDIGREED CORN 


Every bashe! of Ainsworth Puro-Bred Seed Corn 
is ranted 8 rmination test of 95 te 
tobe r cent. ted 


r seed is p on our 
ousa farms; is han sked, racked 
one Sried in the largest and most modern dry- 
ing plants in the world. The markct demands 
hich grade corn at high prices. Piant new 
this year and increase your yield. e have 
thousands of satisfied customers, many of whom 
Seve! increased “x ~ yieldsas much as 15 bushels 
per acre. Write for our new “Seed Corn An- 
peal. ~ at rye Tate why. pine coed now end 
nave it P un sare disappoint- 
ed ae who > order too Write today. 
aticueent the Farm" 


Ww. T. Ainsworth & Sons, Cox M5, MasenCity, a 


GRASS SEED 


FREE EE SAMPLES fs Romarpics 
ee yy 


ists in grass and field 

n 

money and give quick 

profit-sharing, money-saving Seed Cae = 
all, free. Bay now iSend save money. 


Seed Co, DesteosGhicago, Ik 


pen earlier, stiffer straw 
—they stand up. A bigger 


yielder per acre than we have ever seen. 
fitstfas, Gtovers, Grass Seeds— 
hardy western Potatoes at 


Trees- “14 cents each. 
~ ay Raye oy BY 
Nurseries and Seed House 


33 Court Street. Seatrice. Nebraska 


True Dwart Ceoes 
Seed ported 
from Essex, a 
Far superior ‘to inary 
hae pearly perfect as rit can’ procure 
Full information how to 
130-page illustrated si oe 
special oy = eae 
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Sales Agent ¢ 


We want one ex tative 
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The culture required need not be ex- 
pensive nor laborious 


if one goes at it 


Se eiectng cutie Os Ghar St., Canin, & 


“Mention Successful Farming t° aavertisers. 





The truth is that with some of 
our fruits we overdo the culture business. 
The habits of this fruit in its wild state 
should teach us some things of its re- 


right. 


quirements, hence we say, go to the 

atches of wild berries for instructions 

fe have a spot of a third of an acre that 
has been in fruiting for more than 20 years 
and for the last 15 years the expense of 
keeping them right has been light. One 
year not long ago this one-third of an acre 
ave us over $112—the season being very 
Eecatte for their growth. Last year it 
did fairly well even under the worst 
possible conditions—conditions that de- 
stroyed the greater part of all other 
fruits—yet this blackberry patch gave us 
more money than all the other small 
fruits combined. 


Culture 

All that we do in the way of culture is 
to remove all the old wood and the weaker 
new growths and give the new canes a 
fair chance to mature. 

Straw and manure are given each 
season to enrich and keep moist. If red 
rust appears all affected canes are cut 
out. 

I can not see but that this patch can be 
kept in fruiting order indefinitely. Soil 
required for this fruit must be cool and 


moist. This insures the fruit thru the 
summer. If the plants can be planted 
where they will be shaded from the 


afternoon sun they will give finer fruit. 

For mulching, leaves from the forest 
are fine. Old straw also serves well. 
Rotten wood from the forest makes a 
good fertilizer and aids in holding mois- 
ture. 

I prefer plants grown from root cut- 
tings. They grow stronger canes the first 
year than do the sucker plants. 

Methods of Planting 

I follow one of two methods of plant- 

ing. If I want fine berries but not so 





many of them I plant in hills about five | 


feet apart, and cultivate both ways for a 


few years, then follow each 


season by | 


mulching the rows and cutting out all! 


growth in the middle leaving five or six 
good canes in the hill. These are kept 


pruned, both the main cane and its lat- 
eral growths. This gives a compact i —— <a ee 
of fruiting wood that will yield fine 


fruit. Ample room for moving about is 
had, giving greater speed in picking and 
freedom from the worry of thorns. 

Our other method is to plant in rows 
seven feet apart and plants three feet 
apart in the rows—cultivate one way 
with the cultivatorand the other with the 
hoe. I allow the row to fill up with 
plants until I have a compact row about 
three feet wide from end to end. This 
will allow a path of four feet wide all the 
way thru in which to travel and the 
picking can be done from both-*sides. 
All old wood and weak new growths are 
kept out. In cultivating the middles 
all new growth is kept out. On an acre 
one can have 10 rows 660 feet long, 
giving a compact bearing surface of 19,800 
square feet. Such a bearing surface well 
kept in fruiting condition should yield 
a quart to each running foot or 6,600 
quarts equal to over 200 bushels of 
berries—not at all impossible. 

The season for the early harvest begins 
with the early raspberries and continues 
till the last of the blackberry season. 
= hs gs - ked from them for six weeks. 


PROTECTING LETTUCE 

The wire from wornout or discarded 
screen doors and window coverings can 
be utilized effectively to protect young 
lettuce plants against the depredations of 
English sparrows. To this end it should 
be cut into strips twelve inches wide. 
These are then bent into the shape of 
letter V and inverted over the rows of 
growing plants —O. C. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Save Your Threshing Bill! 


The Grain-Saving Stacker 
Puts Your Grain In The 


east Sack—Not In The Stack 


EPORTS of leading grain farmers and experiment stations 
show the actual saving of 10 to 25 bushels per thousand threshed 
last season by the use of the Grain-Saving Wind Stacker. 

This was with dry grain and separators never overloaded. 

Under ordinary conditions of straw and moisture the Grain- 

SavingStacker 
makes a much 

greatersaving. 











**We threshed 36 days. The Grain-Sav- 
ing Stacker got a good bit of threshing 
for wus and saved enough to pay the 
threshing bill.’ 

McCall mone estan, Seaman, O. 


—— eo; 

















Saving 
Stacker 


has a device in the hopper which returns to the separator 
the grain that otherwise goes to the straw stack and is 
lost. You need never again have a green strawstack— 
sprouting from wasted grain. Booklet fully illustrating 
and describing the Grain-Saving Stacker will be s 
you by any of the manufacturers named below ile 
makers of North America’s standard threshing ma- 
chines, agricultural tractors and implements. 

funning from beneath trap for return- 


Write to Any of These for Booklet: dag ths envad grain to coparater, FS 
LIST OF MANUFACTURERS 


Port Huron Engine & Thresher Co., Port Huron, Michigan 
United States The Russell & Company, Massillon, * Ohio 

Aultman & Taylor Machinery Co., Mansfield, Obie) Russel] Wind Stacker Company, Inc dianapolis, Indiana 
Avery Company, Peoria, [illinois Sawyer-Massey Co., Ltd., (U. 8. Agency) Moline, lilincle 
A. D. Baker Company, Swanton, Ohio Swayne, Robinson 4 Co. ” Ric shmond, Indiana 
Banting Manufacturing ( ~~ Toledo, Ohio The Westinghouse Co., ‘Bchenec ctady, New York 
Batavia Machine Company, Batavia, New Y 
Buffalo Pitts Company, Buffalo, New York Canada 
C Mfg. Co., Cape Girardeau, Missouri Robt. Bell Engine & Thresher Co., Ltd., Seaforth, Ontario 
J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Company, Racine, Wisconsin Dominion Thresher Co., Ltd., New Hamburg, Ontario 
Gtark Machine Company, St. Johnsville, New York Ernst Bros. Co., Ltd., Mt. Fore st, Ontario 
Ellis-Keystone Agric anarel Works, Pottstown, Pennsylvania John Goodison Thresher Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 
| ey Brantingham C Rockfo rd Illinois Hergott Bros., Ltd., Mildmay, Ontario 

Farmers Independent Th resher Co . Springfield, Illinols MacDonald Thresher Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ontario 
A. B. Farquhar Co., York, Pennsylvania Sawyer Massey Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 
Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pennsytvania Stewart Sheaf Loader Co., Ltd. Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Harrison Machine Works, Belleville, Illinois Sussex Mie. OC sompany, rg ussex, New Brunswick 
Huber Mfg. Co., Marion, Ohio Waterloo Mfg. Company, Ltd., Waterloo, Ontario 

eck-Gonnerman Company, Mt. Vernon, Indiana R. Watt Machine Works, Ltd., Ridgetown, Ontario 
Minneapolis Threshing Machine Co., Hopkins, Minnesota George White & Sons Co., Led., London, Ontario 


The Grain-Saving Device Originated with The Indiana Manufacturing Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Who Also nS the Wind Stacker 
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Recleaned Seed — 
OUR PRICE’ Tested. 


bargain. That is the way we sell our seed. We pow tt xf you to — 
4, a * and as gore you % 


View looking into hopper showing 
Tain trap near stacker fan; also auger 










<r time > pany Don’t pay two profits on Grass 
the best at cadens ond, save money. Write us 
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A A BERRY SEED CO., Box 719 
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W saves You Money 


ON PURE 


Tested Guaranteed) 
A. SEEDS 


MIXERS 


Now built especially for 

the Farm. Free Catalog 

Gladly Sent. 

The Jaeger Machine Co., 
560 Dublin Avenee 

Columbus - Ohie 








$22.00 EACH. PROMPT DELIVERY. 
CANOLER RADIATOR COMPANY 
084 East Jefferson, Detroit, Mishi 
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MACHINE 


Many are doing $3,000 a year 





THIS IS THE BUSINESS FOR YOU 
= — real 


{A basiness of youn 
ico 0 


Surgery Station with He. 














ortu 
Shows how easy &s 
done. Shows the — 


HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT 


1000 Capitol Ave. 


—— | - - 
SHREAMADOEm levery one of the bushes would die with so 


——| much poultry manure next to the roots. 


The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 
Sald Direct $202 














JUST the THING for SHOCK 
er SILO CUTTING 








Worksin any kindof 


nt pull like other cuttera, 


Absolutely no danger. 

Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
with | man andl horse. Hereiswhatonefarmer saya: 

Gentiemen — The Harvester which § bought of 
you surely hae proved a great success a8 8 One man 
The number per day cut was around 
80 shocks. The corn fodder being down and very 
heavy, which was grown on solid soit § recom- 
mend the harvester vory highly. 










SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
Send for booklet and circulars telling all about thisiaber~ 
iachine: also testimonialsof many users. 

LOVE MANUFACTURING 
Dept. 3 








Potato 
Planter 


Increases Yuid—Lowers Labor Cost 


Pays for itself many times ov 

opens furrow, drope seed any distance or depth, drops 

fertiliser (if desired), covers up, 

tomatic. More acqurate, d 

hand planting. Furrow opens aad seed drops ia plain 
Hae lone life, meede 


Does not injure seed 


agains! aeeertals tabar and e-asen. 








No. §3.Btk., Rockford, lil, 
A 12 Year Old Boy or Girt | 


ean de more and better work with 


sasoeunm-dlendy Caleivetes > Weeder 


Wav 4. 1999 than thre@ nen with common 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





SUCCESS WITH GOOSEBERRIES 


~~ hich did aoe tt 
w id not ce an 
ut weeds because it was really nothing 
but a clay bank. Later we planted it to 
sunflowers in order to improve it as much 
as possible and afford a little shade for the 
poultry. 

We then discovered that in planning the 
garden in our original plan we had for- 
gotten to find a place in which to set out 
a few gooseberry bushes. The only avail- 
able space left was the corner which had 
been allowed to grow up to sunflowers. 

I had my doubts as to the gooseberries 
being successful in the clay, but deter- 
mined to do all that was ible to make 
them thrive. Holes were dug in the ground 
four feet apart each way and all of the 
soil taken ‘out to the depth of a spade. 
Good garden loam was then put in until 
the hole was about half filled and the re- 
mainder filled with a compost made of de- 
eayed leaves, poultry manure and garden 





| One of my neighbors claimed that 


| Inasmuch as he did not offer his advice 
}until nearly all of the bushes had been 
transplanted, it was impossible for me to 
right the alleged error. I planted all but 
one of them in the manner mentioned 
above and the last one I arranged accord- 
ing to his directions. That was to put 
in only garden loam. 

We were unfortunate in getting the 
bushes in after the usual spring rains and 
it was necessary to water them every day 
in order to insure their development. 
After the watering, which was done only 
around the roots, to prevent blistering of 
the leaves and branches, the soil was well 
worked to prevent baking. 

All grew and thrived well except the one 
not having the poultry manure around 
the roots. I am not prepared to say 
whether the poultry manure was re- 

nsible for saving the others, because 

ere might be a strong possibility that 
that plant was unabanell when set im the 

round, but I feel that such a mixture is 

fi ly beneficial to gooseberries or any 
other shrub plant. 

It is necessary to use only well decayed 
manure in this way, for fresh manure 
around the roots will undoubtedly cause 
trouble. Any plant, cially any shrub, 
needs plant food to feed upon and the elos- 
er it is to the roots the greater the chance 
of the shrub getting a good start. Itisa 
well-known fact that poultry manure is 
the most highly concentrated of any farm 
manure and the most valuable for the 
garden. 

There is one point about ‘berries 
which must not be overlooked. They 
should be set out as early as possible and 
unless you are so situated that you can 
water them liberally, there is chance 
of them thriving unless they are in the 
ground before the spring rains set in. 

In setti them out, the better the 

und, the better the chances of success. 

e bed should be well prepared and 
worked. If the soil is naturally hard and 
flinty, it would be well to dig a trench for 
them and take out all the soil and bring in 
good garden or forest loam, mixed with 
some decayed manure. A dozen bushes 
will supply the ordinary sized table with 
plenty of gooseberries. 

The easiest way to transplant the goose- 
berries is to drive the spade into the 
ground, then push it forward while still 
in the ground. This leaves a space just 
large enough for the roots. Remove the 
spade wari hin tamp ddwn the soil well 
around the roots with your shoes. - This is 
the method used by the large commercial 
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Over 700 illustrations of vege 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, I. 








Free Coupon with catalog. 
Send For Seed Book -T oday. 

SMITH BROS, SEED CO., 
AUBURN, N. Y. 














erowers and quite a patch can be set out 
in a few minutes. 

The time expended in_ preparing 
and in planting the bushes will amount to 
little compared with the real enjoyment 
they will give for years after they come 
into bearing. They are very hardy and 
stand the severest winters with only 
slight protection, and outside of one insect 
pest hey are almost free from 
in that direction.—C. C. 8. 


piepeenesitee 
OVERLOOKING LOCAL MARKETS 

From his small sideline orchard a 
farmer had a surplus last fall of seventy 
barrels of apples. The variety was not a 
popular market one. He wrote for a 
quotation to the city firm with whom he 
had business relations, but their offer was 
so low that after deducting cartage, trans- 
portation, and commission the net would 
be little above the cost of the barrel. 
Four miles from his farm was a fairly large 
village. It occurred to the man that he 
might possibly sell a few barrels direct to 
eco2 mers there, and he put a small 
advertisement, costing less than a dollar, 
in the local paper. He gave kind, grade, 
and eash price. If buyers would furnish 
containers, he offered to deliver purchases 
without charge. 

In reply to this inexpensive advertise- 
ment, the farmer received orders for 
one hundred and twenty-five barrels, near- 
ly twice as many as he had to sell. He de- 
livered the apples in small lots as other 
work took him to town. He was under 
no expense for barrels, a heavy saving 
indeed in these days of high costs. His 
net return was several times what it 
wou. | have been had he shipped, as usual, 
tc the distant city. The difference was 
hetween inconsiderable profit and one 
very much worth-while. 

Another interesting case is the exper- 
ience of a large eastern apple grower who 
some years ago built his own scientific stor- 
age warehouse. This man’s object was to 
hold, without undue storage depreciation 
and overhead expense, for late down-coun- 
try, big-city markets, but when he had the 
warehouse in operation he discovered his 
very best trade was local. Near by was a 
manufacturing town of six thousand 
people. He sold to this market, direct to 
consumers, thruout the winter and early 
spring, at much better profit than the big 
city offered. Any surplus over local 
demands was turned over to the profes- 
sional apple trade for distribution. 

The limits of the average close-by local 
market are obvious as to volume. Often 
the local trade has already been firmly 
annexed by near by growers. Too, there 
are disadvantages in the direct trade— 
bother, some extra work or possible losses 
thru credit which so many village people 
glibly demand. In many cases better 
average returns are obtained by shipping 
to a big market. But the idea that the 
local market is poor, too small to bother 
with, is so firmly established that a very 
opposite condition has come to exist in 
many places. Is the local market cared 
for in your district? Is an opportunity in 
it being overlooked?—B. H. 


FERTILIZE STRAWBERRIES 

Unless your soil is unusually rich, good 
returns may be had by applying nitrate of 
soda at blooming time to your strawber 
bed. One hundred pounds to the acre will 
be sufficient. It is best applied in solution. 
Liquid manure made by leaching fresh 
barnyard manure will also prove very 
advantageous, tho more inconvenient to 
prepare and apply. The advantage in 
these liquid #pplications is that they act 
quickly.—H. F. G. 

When planting a tree it is important 
that you see that the hole is large enough 
to permit the roots to spread out natur- 
ally. Crowding the roots will never pay. 
Future success in anything depends upon 
a proper inning, and ‘this is especially 
true in the fruit industry. 
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FARMING 


SALZER SEEDS © 


Examination of a Seed conveys no idea of its value or latent 
possibilities. Frequently the finest appearing produce the 
poorest crops. 

Recognizing this, we have surrounded ourselves with every 
—— safeguard that will improve tole and produce 

he Highest Possible Type of Seed. Salzer’s Seeds are of a 
Proven Constitutional Vigor and High Germinating Power. 

We have the most modern, up-to-date mail order seed buildingin America, 

fully equipped with the very latest and exacting seed cleaning machinery. 


Combined with our many artificial and natural tests, we know that 
Salzer’s Seeds contain the real strong, robust seed life necessary for the 


Best Results. 
EVERYTHING IN SEEDS 


Our Large 164-Page Catalog Now Ready, 40 Pages of which are in 


natural colors. A postcard will bring it. 


Alfalfa—Timothy—Clover—Rape—Corn—W heat—Oats—Barley—Rye—Flax—Billion Dollar Grass= 
Sudan—Millet—Cane—Seed Potatoes—Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 





JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., Box 


America’s 
Largest 
Mail 
Order 
Seed 
House 


- : ~—_ eS " et 


“111, LaCrosse, Wis. 
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-, Beet 
Wheel Riding 
Write for it today! 


They do their cultivation quicker, better and with less 
labor, for Planet Jrs. are scientific garden tools that work 


easily, rapidly and with thoroughness. 
farmers and gardeners for over forty-five years. 
last a lifetime and are fully guaranteed. 


No. 25 Planet Jr. Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, 
Double and Single Wheel-Hoe, Cultivator and Plow 
sows all garden seeds from the smallest up to peas and beans, 
in hills or in drills, rolls down and marks pext row at one 
passage, and enables you to cultivate up totwoacres a day 
all through the season. A double and single wheel-hoe 
traddles crops till 20inches high, then works 
between them. Asplendid combination for the family 
garden, onion grower, or large gardener. 


No. 17 Planet Jr. is the highest type of 
single-wheel hoe made. i 
whose light durable construction enables @ 
boy to cultivate the gar- 
den in the easiest, quickest and best way. 


S.L. ALLEN & CO. Inc. 
Philadelphia 


£ 
Hoes, Horse-Hoes, Harrows, 
- and Pivot- 
Cultivators. 


Used by successful 
Planet Jrs, 





It is a hand-machine 
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OUR GARDEN REVOLUTION 
Last summer the shortage of help was 
felt in every farm task so we determined 
to rev ize the garden. All our lives 
we have raised garden truck like most 
other farmers whether we really liked it or 
this time every vegetable had to 
wanted or it found 






nutIoOl 


prove that it was really 
no piace on the list 

lake cabbage for example. Nobody 
eares for it vet every year we worried 
long with worms and other troubles in 


away or 
ilmost 


order to raise heads that we gave 
fed t chickens, but it seemed 
legious to think of ruling cabbage 
the truck patch “No cabbage!” 
“How can you get along 
without cabbage? Well, we didn’t ex- 
tly get along without it for we paid 
fifteen cents to a neighbor for some large 
bursting heads for chopped pickle in the 
fall and have bought twice at the grocery 
a large head that made all the boiled 
cabbage and slaw we have cared for. 
In the end we ruled out popcorn which 
our small boy can not digest at all, and 
which we always raised solely to give 
sway; pickles, muskmelons which never 
did make a good crop on our garden soil, 
peppers, cabbage, swiss chard, all onions 
ept potato onions, watermelons, pole 
limas and cauliflower. That may look like 
1 formidable list to some farmers, but we 
had left lettuce, radishes, beans, peas, 
beets, carrots, corn, tomatoes, 
celery, turnips, onions, asparagus, squash 
and pumpkin. By good luck we eliminat- 
ed the fussy crops, for pickles and pole 
limas and onions from seed are all tedious 
and our tastes ran to the easily cultivated 
crops. The squashes and yumpkins were 
planted in the potato patch and cornfield 
where they had little or no cultivation and 
the other things were horse cultivated. 
Another thing we did was to plant only 
enough for our own use for two reasons. 
lhe Government warned all farmers to use 
as few seeds as would supply their actual 
needs in order to make the crop go around, 
and then most people had their own gar- 
dens large or small so there was no one to 
give vegetables to, or at least few people 
compared with other years. In the things 
we cut out we bought two dozen sweet, 
peppers, enough pickles for three pint 
cans, the cabbage before mentioned, a few 
watermelons and many muskmelons and 
one head of cauliflower. We like the plan 
so much that we intend to stick to it al- 
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“One reason for 

Vesuvius superiority 

is the care in assembling 

and adjustment, which is of 
vital importance.”—A.R.MOSLER. 
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The finest materials that money 


a “LAE 












can buy are selected for the Vesu- 
vius—and all the parts are put 
together by hand! 







Thus the sensitive fingers of the operator detect the least 
variation from perfect adjustment — something a machine 
cannot do. 

This hand-assembling, and electrical testing, which reveals the 
minutest defect, insures that each Vesuvius is leak-proof. 
Mechanically perfect, sturdy, powerful — increases power, 
decreases fuel expense. 


“The Quality Plug” 

Backed by 19 years of Leadership in Spark Plug Manufacture. 
Sold at the Standard Price $1.00, (In Canada $1.50.) 
Vesuvius Tractor Plug — with Unbreakable Mica Insula- 
tion—the plug for Tractor, Truck, and high-powered 
Cars—$2.00 each. (In Canada $2.50.) 

Write for book by A. R. Mosler — the ignition authority — which 
tells the right plug for your motor. Sent free. 

A.B Mons & Gy New Yok RY 

Plug $2.50, and Sapa (Fert 
Export Rep-—Auto. Sundries Co., 
8 Broadway, New York City 












































ways. Our soil is not adapted to raising 
sweet potatoes so we have to buy them | 
and muskmelons never did any good for us, 
so if we can buy those two things we can 
buy a few heads of cabbage and a hundred | 
pickles each fall better than we can waste | 
time and energy on growing them. The 
land saved by cutting out these things was 
planted to sweet corn which we might have 
sold for eight or ten dollars, but we shared 
it with a neighbor who canned all we 
wanted for us because we furnished enough 
for an equal number of cans for her. 
Altogether we think the revolution was 
successful and we have no desire to go| 
back to the old plan.—W. C. K. 

Note The tastes of families vary. 
Other families may find it desirable to 
eliminate some other crops and leave in 
some which the writer of this article dis- 
carded. The fundamental idea remains 
the same, namely to try to raise only the 
crops which will be used and which can be 
successfully grown, no matter what they 
are, and omit those which will not be used 
after they are grown.—Editors. 


A RHUBARB REMINDER 
Rhubarb, which is one of the moet 
easily cultivated vegetables, should be 
included in the average farm garden, 
The plant is a perennial, that is it pro- 
duces_a crop. from year. to. year, ig 
‘page ted by division. of-eld Bots rate 

















































Get My Price—FIRST 


so Days’ Tetas- ~ Satistaction Guaranteed 
want to quote you a price that will cause you to sit right u d take noti 
the antes bak w that ever turned a furrow. I can ADS we the —t 
manufacturers, sell direct to you. You buy at the actual 7 price when you or- 
der direct frcm us. But thatisn't all. You get a better plow. I say to you that the 


SULKY 
Monmouth or és. Plow 
will ier for you to handle, i horses and wi 
Fe ities kas plod pou an bap, totes ad poe te eee 
plows that actually carries the beams on top of the 



































rame. No pressure on bottom of furrow— no fric- 
tion Single Tail and Horse Lift; and “Point First” t y 
action. I'll give you & chance to prove every statement 


I make and will pay the “damages”—freight both 
ways—if we ‘fall down’’ in a single assertion. 


All Kinds of Farm Tools Sold 
Direct from Factory To You. 


ick Shipments from Monmow' 
nsas City, Omaha and Fargo. 
I want to tell you all at out these rlow® 
and our other angiomente-Cultivators» 
Dise and Spike Tooth Harrows, 
: Plan Grain Drilis, 
Mowers, Rakes and other farm 
tools—all sold at factory 
Satisfaction aranteed. 
write a for our complete 
catalog. It's free. Write to me 
Plow Man, with 


Monmouth Plow Factory, '{2 5, "5 












Why not sell all you 


To Sell? raise? Why feed the bugs 
© and worms? Why lose crops 


through blight, rust and rot? Spray with 

Pyrox. It is no experiment. It kills the bugs 

and worms, prevents plant diseases. Ask for 

our large crop book with farmers’ reports. 
Bowker Insecticide Co., 

43-T Chatham St. BOSTON, 
























than from seeds. The old root is separ-'| 
ated into four or five parts by means of a 


sharp, flat spade, each piece being allowed | 


one or more eyes or buds. 

Plants, that is divisions made, are set 
as soon as the weather is favorable in the 
spring in well prepared soil, two and one- 
half or three feet apart in rows twice this | 
distance. The addition of a liberal amount | 
of well rotted manure, worked into the soil, | 
will aid in securing a heavy crop of good | 
rhubarb. Clean cultivation among the} 
plants is necessary. Few or no stalks 

should be taken from plants the first! 

season. A half crop may be had the | 
second season, and full crops the third | 
and following seasons. Flower stalks} 
should be cut off, rather than allowed to 
produce seed each season. 

Plants of rhubarb, as well as of aspar- 
agus, should be placed at one side of the 
garden or in some other convenient, out- 
of-the-way location, in order that they 
may not interfere with gardening.—E. K. 


PLAY FAIR ‘WITH THE ORCHARD} 


Continued on page 54 





not plant our tall varieties of apple trees 
where shade trees are needed?” asks Mr. 
Enright. ‘They would furnish good shade 
and at the same time bear fruit. Think 
of how our highways could be improved 
in looks if there were apple trees growing 
along them, and if the land owner would 
spray them he would have enough apples 
to go around and at the same time be 
well paid for his time and labor.” 

This successful fruit grower believes in 
utilizing his resources to the best of his 
ability. He did not want ten acres of his 
farm occupied by a crop which was bring- 
ing him practically no return. The fact 
that the ten acres which a few years ago 
yielded him almost no profit brought in 
practically as much income the past 
season as all the rest of his 240 acre farm 
shows how well he was repaid for his study 
and work in giving his ten acre orchard a 
square deal. It must be remembered, of 
course, that it was not a favorable season 
for field crops in that section. The hot, 
dry weather cut the corn crop and other 
crops, and the results of the past season 
are not at all what can be expected as an 
average from this farm and orchard. The 
fact cannot be overlooked however, that 
the orchard endured the same hot, dry 
weather as the other crops, and one can- 
not wonder that the owner is enthusiastic 
over the returns his orchard gave him in a 
season when the returns from his other 
farm operations were so greatly cut down. 

In line with keeping all parts of his farm 
working efficiently, Mr. Enright also aims 
to get the most out of his machinery. He 
finds use for his sprayer outside of his or- 
chard. In speaking of potatoes, he ex- 
pressed the idea that “if you will treat 
your seed and spray your potatoes, you 
will get the same results as you will by 
spraying your apple trees. You can use 
your spray pump to good advantage on 
your fruit trees, potato patch, chicken 

ouse, and even on the auto.” 

The experience of this Iowa farmer and 
fruit growercan beduplicated by thousands 
of farmers in the middle west states if 
they will follow the same methods. Even 
if the farm orchard consists of only a few 
trees to produce fruit for home use, it will 
pay to give them a “fair shake.”’ Get in 
touch with your experiment station and 
you can obtain the necessary information. 

is experience has made of Mr. Enright 
a booster for the experiment station and 
he urges others to make more use of it. 
“We have our great experiment station,’ 
he says, “which is ever ready to assist us 
in any of our industries, and it seems to me 
that people in general do not realize or 
appreciate the good they are doing. That 
institution belongs to the state and you 
are entitled to the same benefit as the next 
individual, and if you don’t get it, it is 
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For All Kinds of 
Field and Belt Work 


bor powerful 4-cylinder motor (5-in. 
bore and 6-in. stroke) built intothe Ad/- 
work Kerosene Tractor isreallythe type 
of engine usually furnished to pull 4 plows. 
We simply claim that the A//work will pull 
3 plows through any kind or condition of 
soil, This means a sure surplus of power 
for all field and belt work at all times. 

The A//work is an all-the-year tractor, equally useful 


and economical Spring, Summer, Autumn and 
Winter. Absolutely 


Guaranteed 
to Burn Kerosene 
Successfully 


See the letter from an owner of an A//work in panel 
atleft. Then—Write for 1919 Catalog. Sent free 
for your name and address. 


Electric Wheel Company 


box 50A Quincy, Illinois 


























Wonderful Performance 


“We plowed from 9 to 10 acres a day 
with our A/iwork, burning only 20 
gallons of kerosene. The best plow- 
ing engine we ever saw. After plow- 
ing 150 acres, harrowing, grinding, 
running ensilage cutter, etc., we in- 
spected the gears and crank bearings 
and the wear could not be noticed at 
all.” 

Herzog Brothers, Atchison, Kan. 



























BACKED BY 12 YEARS OF TRA 


GIANT TOMATO-CUCUMBER- PEANUT-10e 


Here Are Seeds of Three Valuable and Intqrostiog g Vastoties You Should Grow 
In Your Garden T 
Giant Climbing Tomato—Is one of oom i Mien grown. Vines grow very 
strong and will carry an enormous weight of fruit, very solid, crimson color; 
specimens often weighing 2 to 8 Ibs. each. 
Japanese Climbing Cucumber—Is a grand variety from Japan; can be 
trained to fences, trellises or poles and save ye in your —— ruits early, 





growing 10 to 15 inches long, 
and are good for slicing or 
pickling. 

moet © panish Pea- 
nuts—Earliest variety and 
a great Peanut for the 
North; easy to grow, enorm- 
ous ylelder, and a few hilis 
in your garden will be very 
interesting to show yourf 
neighbors. 


Special Offer: {r".s"¢ 


4 sized Packet of To- 
ucamber and 
Peanat for onig 10c, ore 
3 Packets of each for 25c. 
My new _Seed Book of 
Garden Seeds is inciaded free. Order TODAY. 
Giant Climbing Tomato F, B, Seed Grower 14 Rose N.Y. 


































simply because you don’t ask for it.”” 





Over 800,000 Warm families tn the Middle West read Successful Farming each month 















PAY NOTHING 


Until 60 Days 


Great offer on the most practical sprayer. 
Not a penny now—and privilege of returning it 
without a cent to pay if not satisfied after 





trial. A year top 


Barrel 












ing pump. Throws even 
stream. Easy to work. All 
brass except ma! iron handle 
=. Heavy barrel 


for coarse and one for fine 
g,. also the famous 
x Nozzle for spraying 
Bordeaux Mixture white- 
es any kind of spraying. 


Let it Pay For 


ng and cold water 


i) 
} 










“tas the Famous 


BORDEAUX 





FREE orchararest 











NO CASH REQUIRED WITH ORDER 
For Our Guaranteed 
FRUIT TREES, SHRUBS, 
VINES, PERRENNIALS 


Write today for our 1919 Catalog 
that tells the entire story. Yes, 
and we pay the freight. 


SWEET CLOVER 


Qual- | during the summer, each time replacing 











American Mutual Seed Co., Dept. 901 Chicago, Ulinelg tc uder. 
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SOIL FOR SEED ONIONS 
There will be a few boys and also men 
who will want to try out a small area of 


onions this year. Of the few there are 
some who will make a success at it and will 
stick. That is the way it is in this com- 
munity and so I judge it is everywhere else. 

There are seed, fertilizer, moisture, 
drainage and some more things to think 
about, but I am going to just tell you what 
I have learned in a few years about soil. 
There seems to be a popular idea that 
onions require the richest soil that it is 
possible to get. That is right but only 





provided that it is a soil with the elements 
of fertility properly balanced. There can 
be too much nitrogen and a resultant cro 

of what we call “gpikes’’ which is the thiek 


necked onion that does not have any bulb. 
Otherwise I have found no limit to fertil- 
ity. This is the case with soil on new 
ground usually. There is so much humus 
that it will not pay to monkey with onions 
on such soil. I saw a half acre last year 
that didn’t produce a bushel of salable 
onions. Other conditions were good. 
One must be careful about previous 
crops also. Last year I raised the first 
crop on the farm I now own. Half of the 
atch was a last year’s potato field and 
aalf was a clover sod. The half on clover 
fizzled all the way thru. The other half 
were about as good as I ever raised. This 
makes two times that I have raised or tried 
_ | to raise onions on clover sod, and I have 
he | now learned for sure that it is useless. 











Once I tried it on a field that had been in 
oats the year previous. The oats fell down 
and a good deal of the seed grew again the 
same season so there was a green mass 
pretty late in the fall. I have never had 
any trouble with turning under a crop of 
rye for onions provided the soil had been in 
potatoes or onions the previous year. 

Now I cannot tell you why these things 
are. I would like to know. There seems 
to be no reason evident except just 
“because” and that isn’t so very satisfac- 
tory. 

I also know that onions will not work 
well on a heavy soil. Even a little of what 
we call “black ground” is too much for 
them. They will not grow large, and small 
onions are not profitable nor is there any 
satisfaction in raising a crop of sets. Soil 
with some sand in it or entirely sand is 
what it requires unless of course one hag 
that ideal of all soils known as muck and 
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PROSO 


Nilmila Any AYA 
For Wheat 








Brookings, 8. D., 
that time it has proved to bea 
very faery viel er in this oe 
try. Itis very extensive 
in Russia and other foreign 
countries as a substitute 
wheat, and it is a very 
substitute, as it contains 
much more protein than 
wheat. Mix one-third Proso 
with two-thirds wheat or rye, 
and ww get a very excellent 


Ripens in 60 Days 
You can plant Proso as late as July 15th 
and get a good crop. It is a real summer 
tech crop, a much greater yielder than 











MY BIGIONS 
CATALOG 


TODAY 













ca 
wheat, and it ——~ AN i very nearly as 
high. Put in some his year and you will 






find it a mighty good paying crop. My sup- 
ply of seed is very Limited, 
eo rush your order to me at 
once. Sow 5 to 10 lbs. to the 
acre. Price: 10 Ibs., $1.00; 25 

, $2.25; 5O ibs., $4.25. 
Write for my big 160 page 


D. B. GURNEY, President 
sh 
KT oe 
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/ “Canta Bulle Tractor 
in America’’ 














at that I rather doubt if it will produce 
any better yields or as good a gy 
onions as upland or sandy soil will. The 
muck onion is not quite so good a keeper { 
and under proper conditions the yield is ¥ 
not so big. Muck soil will dry out easier 

and will blow easily while sand will not. } 
Sometimes even the whole onion will blow 

out in a dry time while they are amall, } 
say two inches long, and that cannot hap- 
xen in sand very well. Besides that there 
is danger of fire in dry muck soil. Great 
holes will burn in the ground before it can 
be stopped. It seems queer to have soil 
burn but it does and it is a hard fire to put 


out.—E. R. 


TRY SWISS CHARD FOR GREENS 
Those fond of greens who have never 
tried Swiss chard will find in it a delicious 
vegetable easily grown, and available as 
many months in the year as anything 
grown in the garden. Sown in earl 
spring like its near relative, the beet, it 
soon produces a mass of delicately curled 
leaves much resembling spinach and used 
the same wa But unlike the latter, it 
may be cut ¢ to the ground repeatedly 
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| the lost members with fresh leaves equally 
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If the plants are allowed to grow in their 
own sweet way they soon attain an enor- 
mous size, with broad white stems and 
midribs which require no artificial blanch- 
ing. The latter are cut and served like 
asparagus, which they arethought by some 
to resemble. When these are cut they are 
replaced by new leaves which can be used 
as spinach, or allowed to become large and 
the stems used as before. Any surplus 
may be canned, either in the young or 
mature stage of growth. 

Swiss chard should be sown in rows and 
the plants thinned to a foo* apart, cultivat- 
ing like the beet. It is seldom attached 
by insects, in fact, we have never seen any 
pests upon it except the common stinkbugs 
so familiar to the strawber picker. 
These never seem to materially injure 
the plants, and can be readily seen and 
removed. The great advantages are its 
robust and rapid growth during the entire 
season and the little care i in its 
culture. If the weeds are kept down early 
in the summer the ts will later give 
the weeds small chance for -— 
B. 


















GROW BEANS 


The past two seasons have demon- 
strated the fact that the lowly bean is 
rapidly reaching an eminent place with the 
American e. When the demand be- 
comes suc at beans retail for ten to 
fifteen cents per pound—and what could 
one buy for the same money that contains 
the same amount of nourishment—it 
seems high time for every farmer to raise 
his own supply for family use at least. 

Beans are not a local plant but may be 

ywn in all parts of the United States. 

hile they are easily raised, they have 
some eccentricities t must be over- 
come if great success is attained. 

In the south, almost every farmer 

lants beans in his corn, dropping two 

ans in each hill of corn, but for the past 
two seasons, fields of beans alone have a 
planted with success. As beans are more 
tender than most sma they should 
not be planted until danger of frost is past 
and the soil becomes warm. When 
planted alone, the rows should be twenty- 
eight to thirty inches apart and the beans 
dropped or drilled eight to ten inches 
apart. Care should be taken to not cul- 
tivate them while wet from rain or dew. 
Cultivation when wet causes rust to ap- 
year on the leaves and when in a severe 
aaa kills the entire plant. - I make it a 
practice to pinch off the top of the vine 
when about two feet high to prevent 
trailing on the ground. 

This also causes the plant to throw out 
branches with the result of heavier bloom 
and pods. The plants should be allowed 
to grow until the pods turn yellow, when 
they should be gathered and stored in a 
dry place to cure. After thoroly curing, 
they can be easily threshed with a stick 
and cleaned for use or sale.—J. E. P. 
























PLANT TURNIPS IN MARCH 

When we plant a garden, we desire to get 
as much out of it as possible, and to do this 
we should consider many things of impor- 
tance. We should grow as many crops as 
the season will permit. 

Most persons have been used to planting 
turnips in July for a late crop, and those 
who appreciate turnips are missing a great 
deal, for this veretable can be had thruout 
the entire summer and autumn if planted 
at the proper time and given a little care. 

Prepare a bed as you would for beets 
or onions, and sow the seeds of the turn 
very thinly in rows a foot apart. Culi- 
vate shortly after the plants appear by 
using a hoe, and where the plants are too 
near each other to develop into good tur- 
nips, remove enough to allow them to 
stand about three inches apart in the row. 

If the weather is rigint, and the seeds are 
planted in March, there should be a nice 
crop of turnips in May or June.—H. M. 
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Forty Years of Seed Business 


| It is my firm belief that if a fellow starts with a good idea and keeps 
everlastingly and honestly hammering away at it for 40 years, he's 
going to get somewhere with it If he doesn't, there's something wrong 
with either the man or the idea. 






the with over a million dozen buildings, 
and of acres of seed gardens. “ “ 
And all of it right here in a town in Southwest lowa, 
result of sticking to the one idea of food service Nena 
and “your 8 worth or money ‘S other 
the “Golden Rule in Business” Gur business ono 























And when they that we really deliver the 
they pass the good news along. Most of our cS 
come from t to records 
show that we get ten times more new customers from per- 
sonal recommendations of friends than we do from adver- 
tising. We are all like one big family, interested in helping 
each other. Fd 
Now I want you to be ene of this big family with ae, "™ NEY FIELD. Pres 
Nearlv one in this of th A HENRY FIELD 
Field's Seed and cenit Pll 6 eee ny See SEED CO. 
Seed Sense ca already, 
but we might justaswell make it § TeHENRY FIELD, Pres. (47) 
unanimous. If you are already HENRY FIELD co. 
one of the bunch, oat. i. the out lowa. 
name of a friend. You {s 
= = < yom catalog and copy of Seed 
you with advice or in- 
on in the or farm,or § To. 
me Pp Gy I 
as. s 5 
you are interested in. A a sam an ing P.O PMO eeSSe ee eeeeeseconessonesoseseeeeeeoeseeeesoeeesese. ce - 
HENRY FIELD, President. EE - 
Henry Field Seed Company $ samples wanted i: 
Shenandoah, lowa 


























MEN WANTED 
LEARN A TRADE 


Earn $100 to $400 a Month 
RE you mechanically inclined? Do you like 


machinery? If so, you can make big money as an 
Auto, Tractor, Truck ari Airplane Mechanic, You don’t need = ow nn 
S provioas training. Ail you need is ambition anda desire to win. The 
+. EENEY SCHOOL uses no has no long two or three weeks’ 
vy - 44 —T bea — ome, - 7 ao —- You learn 
motor work, with tools furnished b school, 
and under supervision of expert mechanics. he 
Sweeney Trained 5,000 Soldicr Mechanics 
for the Government. The big Sweeney Army School with its 
ee eat, oa its Ss = 2 instructors has been 
c regular Sweeney Auto The same nderf: 
tion will train you to win the battles of life ae _— 


8 nie 
opportunity. Itis absolutely FREE. Write 


precisa SWEENEY AUTO ) & TRACTOR SCHOOL or i 


Dept. 416 Bidg., Union KANGAS CITY, MO. Sa 


Lr 
‘te Nation's 


e 
_« 























Tt tele the 
Syetem and how you 
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ital 
fot AScin stamps or com will bring B you the Fata- 


finder 23 weeks ontrial. The Pathfinderis an illustrated weekly, | 
Published at the Nation's center,for the Nation; a paper that priats | 
all the news of the world and tells the truth and only the truth ; now 
in its 28th year. Sree ee cthoutomoying the pasete 
on whatis going 


This paper 
por my ees year. If you want to keep posted 
onint at theleast expense of time or money, this { 
means. If you wanta paper in your home which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder , 1 you 
would appreciate a paper which puts clearly, fairly, briefiy—here itis, Send 186 to show that you mightlike suche 














Seatinoten, Ge ome of as Pusiinten, & the 
The Pathfinder's 
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paver. and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks, The Pathfinder, Box 21 9 Washington, D.C. 


¢ 1Sc does not repay us; weare glad to investin uew friends, 
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WHAT IS HOME WITHOUT A GARDEN 
As You Plan Now So Shall You Harvest Later 












































Good buildings sheltered by good windbreak, but too close to road and no small plantings 
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Case 10-18 Oil Tractor pulling two ly-inch bot- KEROSENE TRACTORS 


toms in the same field. Drawbar pull, 2000 lbs. 








Case Superiorities 
1 Four cylinder Case valve-in- 
head motor. Removable 
head. Motor ts set crosswise 
on frame, affording use of al! 
straight spur gears. This con- 
serves power. 


2 One- <phase cast main frame, 


forming dustproof housing 
for rear axle, bull pinion shaft, 
transmission and the bearings 
for these parts. Also a base 
for motor. This construction 
brings rigidity and prevents 
disalignment. 


3 Belt pulley mounted on eo 
engine crank shaft. 

gears used to drive it. Pulley 
is part of the tractor, not an 
extra-cost accessory. 


4 All traction gears are cut 
steel, enclosed and running 
in ofl. No bevel gears, chain, 
worm or friction drive parts. 


ec Case Syiphon Thermostat 
~ controls cooling system and 
insures complete combustion of 
kerosene in the motor. 
6 Case alr washer delivers 
clean air to carburetor. No 
grit nor dust gets into cylin- 
ders to minimize their efficien- 
cy and shorten their life. 


7 All interior motor parts lu- 
bricated by a combination 
pump and splash system. Speed 
governor, fan drive and mag- 
nase are dust proof and weil 
oile 


8 Complete accessibility. No 
dismantling necessary. Re- 
movable covers permit you to 
get at parts quickly. 


g Hyatt Roller Bearings in 
rear axle, bull pinion shaft 
and transmission case. Kings- 
ton ignition and cerburetor 
Five-piece radiator w.th a cast 
frame. Core, coppe: fin and 
tube; non-clogging type. 


10 Weighs about 3400 pounds, 
little more than a team of 
horses. Low and compact with 
short wheel Turns in 22 
ft. circle. 


11 Rated 10 horsepower on 
drawbar, but can develop 
25 per cent more. Rated 18 
horsepower on the belt but can 
deliver about ! 25 per cent more. 
This insures abundant reserve 
power. 








The Case 10-18 
Kerosene Tractor 
easily puils two Ie 
inch plows, It 
drives a Case 20228 
Thresher with 
Seeder and 
windstacker. 


The finished work— Note uniform furrows. Better 


and deeper plowing than is possible with teams, 


Proven Ideas in Tractor Building 


When all is said and done in 
judging tractors, their work must 
decide as to where they are class- 
ified in public opinion. 

That is true of all farm machin- 
ery—as we have learned in 77 
years of experience. 

And that is why we are guided 
in making Case Kerosene Trac- 
tors better than some may think 
necessary. 

Case designing sometimes 
means more expensive construc- 
tion. To embody betterments oc- 
casionally means additions to our 
factory equipment. 

Furthermore, Case _ specifica- 
tions call for the finest materials 
—superiorities which are fre- 
quently overlooked or deemed un- 
important. 

Yet since 1842 the dominant 
Case policy has been to build the 
best, regardless of cost. 


Cheap farm machinery is the 
most expensive in the end. And 
when it comes to tractors, with 
their terrific burder.s, it is all the 
more essential to avoid cheapness 
in design and materials. 


We could never think of build- 
ing an inferior tractor and giving 
it the Case name. Only proven 
ideas appeal to us. 


We submit, as evidence of our 
belief in building a superior prod- 
uct, the Case 10-18 Kerosene 
Tractor, pictured above. To- 
gether with our larger sizes. 


For those who are desirous of 
studying these tractors in detail, 
we have prepared an illustrative, 
descriptive booklet, which will be 
sent upon request. Write for a 
copy today. 


Then you will be able to make 
judicious comparisons. 


J. 1. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. (Founded 1842) 
1714Erie Street, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. (876) 


CASE 


FAMOUS SINCE 1842 
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SWEET POTATOES IN THE NORTH 

There is no reason why sweet potatoes 
should not be grown in northern gardens 
the same as tomatoes, if hotbeds are made 
to raise the plante in, for the season is quite 
long enough to mature acrop. In the lati- 
tude of St. Louis we have frequently set 
out plants from the 25th of June till the 
4th of July and they have made a good 
crop tho a frost heavy enough to kill 
all tender vegetation may be looked for any 
time from the first to the tenth of October. 
For this late planting we usually preferred 
the early or quick maturing varieties and 
for the north early sorts should always be 
chosen. 

The plants may be bought of the nearest 
reliable seedsman and they should be set 
out as soon as danger of frost is past. The 
sweet potato plant is as tender as the bean 
or tomato, hence this precaution. It is 
possible in a small patch, to protect the 
newly set plants if a frost threatens, by 
cones twisted from newspaper, and if one 
will take this trouble it is safe to set the 
plants a week or ten daysearlierthan when 
they are left to shift for themselves. 

The next thing to early setting in cold 
latitudes to insure a crop is a high state of 
fertility of the soil so as to hasten growth. 
This can be done by the application 
of proper commercial fertilizers, either 
alone or in conjunction with barnyard 
manure—the latter alone will not serve the 
purpose as it contains an excess of nitro- 
gen and there will be a lot of vines with 
few tubers and they of poor quality. If no 
barnyard manure is used, a profitable fer- 
tilizer to use on ordinary soils would be one 
containing 2 percent nitrogen, 7 percent 
actual potash and 6 percent available 
»hosphoric acid, applying from 600 to 800 
bs. to the acre, or a mixture of 125 Ibs. 
blood, 350 Ibs. acid phosphate and 125 Ibs. 
sulphate ormuriate of potash. The potash 
is a very essential element and if wood 
ashes are at hand they are fine for sweet 
potatoes but had best be applied the fall 
yefore planting. 

Amateur gardeners seem to think high 
ridges are necessary to set the plants in but 
the writer prefers the rid to be mere 
beds just raised above the level of the sur- 
face, the tubers then are more chunky and 
compact. It is needless to say that the 
soil must be well fined before making into 
ridges, which in small patches may be 
made with a hoe, making the ridges far 
enough apart to walk between. 

With the fingers or a dibble make a hole 
in the soft earth, insert the plant, leaving 
only three or four leaves at the most above 
the surface, pour in the hole a half pint of 
water, firm the wet soil about the plant, 
then draw dry soil all over the wet spot 
and the job is done. The plants should be 
|set about 16 inches apart and if the 
| weather is warm and the sun hot they may 
need a little shading until they take root 
the same as other newly set plants. Hoe 
|or otherwise cultivate the ground to keep 
it loose and to kill the weeds until the 
plants become a mass of tangled vines. 
They will then shade the ground and no 
more cultivation is needed. 
| Cut the vines before a killing frost occurs 
|if you have not time to dig the tubers, 
| for if the vines are allowed to be killed by 
| frost the damage will be communicated to 
the tubers and they will neither keep so 
| well nor taste sogood.—D. C.C., St. Louis, 
|Co., Mo. 
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Actual Field Work 


in every kind of soil, Heavy-duty 
écylinder Waukesha motor gives 
world of power. Heider Patented 
Friction Drive. |7 speeds forward and 
reverse with one lover for either 
traction or belt. Less gears—less 
expense ~easicst to operate. Kero- § 
sene or gasoline—no carburetor § 
change. 

Rock tsland No. 12 Tractor Plow 
Famous Front Furrow Wheel Lift. f 
2,3 0c 4“CTX” bottoms. 


NS oe ORY pene aee 





PAO BN TS ONT 


your foot raises lowers 
Sold ‘with or without plow. 
. Write for Heider catalog. 
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Rock Istend Farm Tools include Discs, i 
Plows, Planters, Seeders, Cultivators, Lis- 
ters, Hay Rakes, Hay Lo ure & 
Spreaders, Cream Separators, L: iter Car- B 
riers, Gasoline Engines, Stalk Cutters, ete. 
Write for Farm Tool Catalog. 
ROCK ISLAND PLOW COMPANY 





Mammoth Wax Bean is a 
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reat ay te estan varyoarty but 
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You will like i« 
Get our prices on Trees ead Seeds that Grow. Catalog free, 
SONDEREGGER oar || eet & SEEO MOUSE 
Street Beatrice, 
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ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


— Fine for table or pies. 








To start watermelons before the regular | 3¢ 
season at which they usually arestarted 
we take a box 8 or 10 inches deep (and 
width and length desired), and transform 
it into a sort of hotbed by age b- it half 
full or more of good manure, s ing ¢ a 
two-inch layer of rich soil on ee surf: 

We then secure common oyster or pm 








Every advertisement is guaranteed by S. F. 





GROWING WATERMELONS EARLY | ,, 
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Pull Stumps 


\ Clear Land 
the Easy 





Pullers inuse 
than all others com- 
bined. Reason—They make big money 
for owners. No stump too big. No la 
clearing job too tough. Man and horse 
clear an acre a day. Pull stumps at 
three cents to five cents each. 


Hercules Portable 
Unlimited Guarantee 
GET THE BOOK — New Triple Power 


Portable Puller at special low price to 
first buyers. 3 days free trial. Unlimited 
Guarantee. Get thestory. Send for free book, 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 
120 27th Street, Centerville, lowa 
Both Horse and Hand Pullers 


Paya ay 


THRESHEP? Does TALL 


THRESHES PEAS AND BEANS FROM THE MOWN VINES 
Also wheat, oats, rye, barley, peanuts, 
velvet beans, etc. An ideal combination 
thresher which does all the work. ‘“The 
machine I have been looking for for 20 years"*—Prof. 
W, F. Masecy. It will pay you to read our guasantee 
and testimonials before buying « 

thresber. f 
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INVENTORS i: uF Bonny 
GET YOUR PATENT". 
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filled half full of good, Tieh dirt, fertilising 
a little with poultry droppings, or that 
taken from the stables. 

A dozen watermelon seeds are next 
lated m each piece of can, which is then 
filled the rest of the way up with dirt, 
thus furnishing the covering for the seeds. 
This seil should be packed down lightly. 
We keep this box in the house, setting it in 
the window during the day and carrying it 
outdoors in the sunlight when the weather 
is warm enough. 

The dirt in the can is watered daily, 
sometimes twice a day, and the surface 
soil stirred occasionally, to prevent 
crusting. By watching closely, we can tell 
about the time the plants are ready to 
burst thru the soil, when we take the 
box to the garden or wherever the melon 
patch is désired. Here we have previously 
prepared hills for the | pare by spading up 
the so for a space of about 2 feet across 
and 1 foot deep for each hill, fertilizing it 
with good, rich manure from the stables 
and poultry buildings, one-half of each 
kind. 

In the center of each of these hills a place 
is formed large enough to admit a can con- 
taining the seed. The pieces of cans then 
are lifted carefully from the box and 
placed in these cavities. Again lifting the 
cans carefully from the ground, we leave 
the dirt around the sprouted seeds in the 
hills, leveling them over with fine soil. 

This plan avoids the danger of the seeds 
rotting im the damp ground of early 
spring, and also produces a hardier —_ 
because of the quick germination. Then, 
one should of course have the ground 
clear of all weeds, which gives the early | tron 
plants the start of these pests; while there 
will be much less danger of the bugs, 


worms and insects destroying them where | 704 


come thru the ground and start 
right off to growing > = uickly. The | 
marketing of melons thus produced wi 
prove quite profitable, also, since all early 
products usually command much higher 
prices than those a little later, even 
tho there be only a few days difference.— 
M. C., Mo. 
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SPINACH 

Spinach is one of the oldest of garden 
vegetables. Few people, however, know 
of its merits. Doctors everywhere advise 
eating spinach rather than taking drugs. 
Several times when my children were ail- 
ing, 1 was admonished to give them 
spinach. It is perhaps the best carrier of 
iron we have. A friend tells me New 
Zealand spinach is better than the other 
kinds. I have never grown it. I sow seed 
in cold frame or open ground in January 
or February or as early as possible. 
Under glass, of course, it comes earlier. 
Indeed one glass sash will keep it alive all 
winter. I frequently carry spinach and 
lettuce thru from the fall crop, but lettuce 
requires two sashes of single glass or other 
protection. 

Spinach requires very rich soil. It is the 
one crop above all that I like to feed with 
nitrate of soda, altho plenty of good stable 
manure does fairly well. It is best to soak 
seed at least one-half day if sown later than 
March 15. In central Illinois, I sow thinly 
broadcast or in drills. 

In serving, most people I think, prefer 
it with mustard, sourdock, turnips, beets 
or other similar salad plants. Spinach, 
seven top t —_— beets, make a choice 
combination. I like only a little mustard 
with most salad mixtures. My eight year 


9 bo = some _— snd other who 
y take ac other salads 
combined. i beet. begin sowing 
cole ter tik end Gitte. One can thus 
have this very valuable medicinal plant 
Geer uae of Ep yous. Many people 
com ildren to eat such foods 
conil it is formed.—J. W., Ill. 
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tractor motor should be 
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strong, powerful draft horse 
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The Avery motor Is of the op clustve, protected Avery 
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1 ssible a Avery ‘Free Tractor Cu 
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with the heaviest crankshaft wan to Teaceae Troubles.” 
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De Lue’s GOLDEN GIANT 


RADE MARK REGISTERED 
ae)» New Early 


sky SWEET CORN. 


ctiees the sweetest and most luscious creamy nutri- 
ment you can imagine. Acclaimed the most important 
horticultural acquisition of recent years. Awarded the 
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> :* 24 only medal given for sweet corn by the Massachusetts 
F rahe eS Horticultural Society in 67 years. 

a +} DeLue’s Golden Giant is the result “a! 12 tpl selection 
< ? from the product of the Howlin: cro with 
0 Golden Bantam and combines all ee pave For on of both 


parents. 


Stalks very short and stout near the ground. Two to 
three ears; 8 to 9 inches long; of small diameter, 
carrying from 12 to 22 rows of long broad kernels of 
deep orange color. 


This seed offered by the originator is 2 years in advance of that sold by competitors 
(as to selection). Aesetes of substitutes. 


It excels all ote early varieties in size, productiveness and quality, and all the late 
varieties in ye ity and early maturity. Growers report that it is rom | to 2 weeks 
earlier than Golden Bantam. /t is the one corn for the bome or market gardener who 
wants the greatest amount of bighest quality corn in the sbortest period of time from the 
smallest prece of land. Illustrated circular, “How to Know and How to Grow a Per- 
fect Sweet Corn,”’ sent with order. 

12 ozs., $5.00; | quart, $10.00 


Price, 4% oz., 36 cts.; ! oz., 50 cts.; 
Send Check or Money Order. No Stamps. 


FREDERICK S. De LUE, M. D., Experimental Farm, Needham, Mass., Dept. I° 
stands squarely back of every one of its advertisements. Read them 
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Select—from ou . PETE Catalog “the 
particular style of a “R ER" bicycle you 
desire. They arepictured in natural colors with 
elaborate details of construction and equip- 
ment, in 44 styles, colors and sizes. We 
will send it from our Chicago Factory, freight 
charges paid by us to your town, for 

Days free Trial. We pay return charges 
if you decide not to keepit. The trial is all 
at our expense. 


Trial 














We have placed 
a special deposit of 


$5,000.00 


in the great FIRGT NA- 
TIONAL BANK of Chi- 
cago, to guarantee to you 
the faithful performance 
of this 30 day trial agree- 
ment. We will send youa 
photographed copy of the bank'sagreement. 
FACTORY meeps ty oat BAS 

profit by our FAC. 
TORY-DIRECT-TO-RIDER selling policy and the 
big savings possible by reason of our great annual out- 
pot. The catalog illustrates the most com- 
plete line of bicycles and sundries in the world. Back 
of your purchase stands the oldest st successful 
bicycle concern in the country. 


PARTS AND REPAIRS ‘=: 
es 
ly pictured and described sn the 4 
catalog, as well as all the latest domest 
bicycle equipment and attachm 
horns, front and rear read 
In fact, this “ Ranger” 
nized Buying Guide for bi 


kinds of bi- 
are accurate- 


ies. Select ike, 
Saperbe, Arch Frame, . Fa 


Coaster-B Ss 
unior or other style desired ond ae alone 
taking orders while you ride and enjoy it. 


SEND NO MONEY, }33'so%yfor the new 


low ay will astonish you, also full particulars of our 
ney offer to send ai/¢ es Prepaid the “ Rang- 
er” bicycle select for 7Amrty s Free Trial. 
You can’t a ies with- 


ord to buya bicycle, tires or 
out first learning what we can offer you. rite now. 





Dept. T-129 Chicago 


ul Trees 


' 
M* budded and grafted trees 
494 of hardy and rare varieties 
are the very best obtainable 
Don't plant worthless seedlir 
trees but write for a free copy a 
Q my catalogue and cultural guide 
Sa J. F. JONES, Nat Specialist 
Box F - Laacaster, Pa. 
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Everbearing | Plants 


Special Offer Strawberte | Postpaid 


AMERICUS, PROGRESS/VE, SUPERB, FRANCIS, PEERLESS | 
me of each whilein supply. When sold out of one or 
yore we will send the others Don't delay 


109 Plants, $1.75; 200 Plants, $3.40; 300 Plants, $5.00 | 
Catalog Free 
Cc. N. FLANSBURGH & SON, Jackson, Mich. 


Strawberry Plants 


for our FREE OFFER and 1919 catalog which 
t emall fruits such as Strawberries, 
Currants, Grapes, ete 


Box 3, Bridgman, Michigan 
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BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO., 
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Complete assortment of N. 


rown Berry Plants, Garden Seeds and 


€ £ Ds oots. Strictly first-class. Troe to name, 
Prices reasonable. Catalogue sent FRER. 


OOTS A. R. WESTON & CO., Bridgman, Mich, 
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VALUE IN THE GARDEN 
No portion of the average farm is more 
valuable and more neglected than the 


garden. Usually other matters occupy 
the attention of the farm laborers at the 
season when the garden needs attention, 
and consequently the necessary work in 
the garden is neglected. Because a few 
hurriedly planted and poorly cared for 
vegetables do not yield in great abundance, 
the garden is condemned and in many 
cases abandoned entirely. A good garden 
will pay any farmer. The great reduction 
in the cost of living made by having a well 
cared for garden is an item well worthy 
of due consideration. 

The farm garden should be located 
where it will be handy to the house, as this 
will often permit a few moments work 
from different members of the family at 
odd times when they are about the house, 
or waiting on something, and should the 
garden be away off in some out of the wa 
corner, it will not be visited once a wee 
by any member of the household. 

Another important fact is the pride that 
most farmers will take in their garden if it 
is located where it can be seen by every 
person who visits the place. 

Much of the garden work, especially the 
planting and culture of the vegetables 
can be done by the women and children 
of the farm home, if only the right induce- 
ments are offered. 

Soil and seed are two very important 
factors in productive gardening, and un- 
less attention is given to both, the garden 
will be more or less a failure. A liberal use 
of farm manure is better than fertilizers. 

Seed should be saved from choice speci- 
mens, or purchased from seedsmen who 
have a reputation for a os 
true types of vegetables. It is simply 
folly to plant seed that have been saved 
from a poor crop. 

Take as much pride in the farm garden 
as you do in the livestock of the place, and 
the returns will repay you for all the effort 
and outlay. The satisfaction you will ex- 
perience in having the best it is possible 
to procure will be a reward well earned. 

his is the season to plan the garden as 
well as other farm efforts. Get the whole 
household interested in the garden. — 

Stimulate the interest by offering a prize 
to any member of the family for the best 
vegetables of different kinds grown. Any 
inducement of this character you may see 
fit to make will not equal the loss you will 
sustain if the home garden is neglected or 
abandoned. ‘ 

Do not attempt to grow too many kinds 
of vegetables, but make it a point to have 


| the leading varieties which are used so gen- 


outs in every household each season.— 
a 





PLANTING WHOLE POTATOES 

For the last three years I have planted 
whole potatoes for my early crop with such 
fine success I want to pass on the idea to 
other growers. The seed is selected with 
great care at digging time. Each potato 
must be perfect in shape, free from blemish 
and the size of an average hen egg. This 
seed is placed in bushel crates in the potato 
cellar and covered with newspapers to 
exclude all light. ~ 

Four weeks before planting time a rigid 
inspection of the seed is made, discarding 
all that has not wintered perfectly or shows 
lack of vitality. A corrosive sublimate 
bath, one ounce to fifteen gallons of water, 
is given for two hours as a prevention 
against scab. The formaldehyde solution 
is probably as effective. The potatoes are 
now placed in shallow trays, which are first 
thoroly washed in the solution, then placed 
where they can get all the sunshine avail- 
able. In a few days they will begin to 
sprout and by planting time will be a 
mass of hardy green sprouts. . 
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Send NO Money! 





wear Ls uppers 
quality leather, durable ft d pliable 
velvet on tender feet. Dirt excluding rue. 
to stand mad Saar end conanest 
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===""Mall This Coupon, How l=== 
Boston Mail Order House, Dept. C3 

Essex P. O. Building, Boston, Mass. 
en es. gets Ant SHOES potoes I will pay 
my money back double-quick if I want it. 7 risk mechong 
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EVERBEARING 
Strawberry Plants 


Best quality we ever grew 


GREAT PROFIT 


can be made in growing Strawberries. 
wey 4 armer should have a Strawberry 
bed. No other fruit so sure to get results. 
We also grow the best varieties of other 
Strawberries and have growing a good 
supply of 

RASPBERRY, BLACKBERRY, DEWBERRY, 
ASPARAGUS, RHUBARB and other plants. 
Our catalog is different from others, it is 
free, write for it today. 


F. W. DIXON, Holton, Kansas 





your own € 

and Yellow Glass survive Mid 
West winters. The nal 
Schleihahn stood and bore fruit 
at Ames, lowa for over 25 years. 
Cost no more than common 





Free Catalog! 
ean save money 
from the largest 

t Factory in the 


few Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 129 New Albany,in@s, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS THAT GROW 


= Best Me ay aed gs i aye ke at 
easonable Prices. Also Ras rry, rry 
Current and Plants in y beeen ‘ 
CatalogF ree. CE. Whitten's Nurseries, Bax 8, Bridgman, Mich 
FREE BERRY BOOK about our Strawberries and 

other Smail Fruit Plants. 
We guarantee our Hardy Northern Grown Plants to 
please. Our system of sel direct Saves You Money. 
St.J enh Nurserv.1201 Main St.. St.Joseph,.Mich. 


of all kinds of Fruit trees, 
A GRAND STOCK 


berry plants, grapes, — 

the choicest varieties. Also Seed Corn 
en 8. Prices right. Catal Free. 
NST NURSERIES, Box 12, EATON, OHIO 


SWEET CLOVER seed. spectst scarityed, bulied and 
on request. John A. Sheeh R. 4, Fal hn Ky. 














SUCCESSFUL 


Now comes the particular part, and the 
better the work is done the more successful 
will be the crop. Great care must be used 
in handling the potatoes not to break off 
the two main sprouts. However, all other 
sprouts must be carefully removed and 
the potato placed gently but firmly in the 
earth and so covered that these two 
sprouts will remain intact. 

Growth starts at once, and all strength 
in the seed going to feed these two sprouts 
causes a heavy, vigorous stand of vines in 
a remarkably short time. Best of all the 
potatoes are ready for use or sale fully 
twenty days earlier than those pl: anted 
from cut seed in the old-time way. The 
yield is heavier, quality better, and nearly 
every tuber is of an edible size.— 
H. J. D., Mich. 

A VOICE FOR AGRICULTURE 
Continued from page 11 
has taught legislators that not all of those 
who pretend to speak the sentiments of 
agriculture are backed by farmers to the 
extent that they can enforce their de- 
mands, and it is only natural that such 
demands should frequently fail to receive 
much consideration. As a matter of fact, 
it is difficult and many times impossible 
for legislators who honestly desire to serve 
the interests of farmers to find out definite- 
ly the real attitude of farmers toward 
measures that are presented. 

The remedy for this unsatisfactory 
state of affairs lies in the formation of an 
organization that is so constituted that 
it can make itself recognized and respected 
as the mouthpiece of American agriculture. 
The more completely the individual 
me aber can participate in all decisions 
regarding the policy of the organization, 
the more successful and effective will be 
its work. Some plan for a referendum on 
matters of general policy is essential to 
success. 

No movement of such enormous pro- 
portions as the organization of the great- 





Specifications in Brief 
Four-cylinder models have pow- 
erful long stroke Elcar Lycoming 
motor, developing y 30% horse- 
power at 2100r. p.m. Six cylin- 
der models have Red Seal Conti- 
nental 354x4)4 inch engine. De- 
veloping 40 horsepower at 2100 
rp. m Two unit electrical 
system. 116 inch wheel base. 
Road clearance 10}4inches. Full 
floating rear ax!e with spiral bevel 
drivinggears. Timken roller bear- 
ings front and rear. Double uni- 
ve drive; tubular propeller 
shaft: copper cellular radiator. 
Easy-riding; semi-elliptic sprig 
suspension. Roomy and corm- 
fortable bodies of beautiful de- 
si and durable finish; new 

athedral Pipe” upholstering. 
Equipment complete even to Mo- 
tometer on radiator. 

~ Pass. 1 fouring Car,4cyl. engine $1175 
5-Pass. Touring Car, 6 cyl. engine 1375 
4-Pass. Roadster, 4 cyl. engine 75 
4-Pass. Roadster, 6 cyl. engine 
no, 4 cyl. engine 
Sedan, 6 cyl. _— 
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est industry of the country can be ac- 
complished without the conscientious | 
work of those who by nature and circum- | 
stance are qualified to lead. It is not a 
job for self-appointed leaders, but should | 
be a movement on the part of farmers | 
themselves thru those whom they select | 
as their leaders. Above all things, those 
who have attained leadership should work 
toward a common end, which is an organi- 
zation of farmers in such a way that they 
will be correctly and effectively represent- 
ed. To permit themselves to be divided 
upon matters which do not have a direc 
bearing upon this one main purpose will 
result in failure to accomplish the most 
important end. Until the orranization is 
formed there is no body qualified to decide 
matters affecting its conduct and all such 
matters should be decided by the organiza- 
tion in the manner provided. 

It is not a time for a leader or a group 
of leaders to stick to a plan of organiza- 
tion unless it meets the approval and 
enlists the hearty support of the farmers 
the iselves. Those who are really inter- 
ested in a great national farmers’ organiza- 
tion should be ready to abandon any of 
their own plans in favor of a plan that 

ives greater promise of proving success- 
ul. They should be ready to help to the 
extent of their ability and influence in 
the furtherance of any plan that will give 
agriculture a representation and power 
commensurate with its importance and on 
a par with, or, rather, more effective than 
the representations of other industries. 

Is it not possible for farmers to get to- 
gether and present a solid front on matters 
affecting their interest? What are your 
ideas on the proposition? We will be 
glad to render any assistance that we can 
in giving to farmers a means whereby 
they can exert the influence that is their | Fr 
just right by virtue of the importance of | S83" 
the industry in which they are engaged. 
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Never Before Such Value 
in Cars at Elear Prices 


E Elcar satisfies the most particular 
buyer, A prettier car never was built. 
The hicth-class finish insures lasting 

beauty despite country roads, 


Driving the Elcar is real pleasure. It is 
easily handled, responsive, flexible. The 
motor gives abundant power for hills, sand, 
mud, and all hard going, with ample speed. 
You like comfort, and you'll find it in the 
Elcar. It’s roomy. Has wonderful springs. 
Ride all day and you won’t feel cramped. 
Solid worth is built into the Elcar, Every 
part is 150% strong. It gives dependable 
service for years. Elcar upkeep runs small. 
18 to 20 miles are usually averaged to the 
= of gasoline—1000 miles to the gallon 
of oi 
Don’t think of choosing your new car until 
you’ve seen the Elcar. It will just suit you 
in every way. Ask for name of our nearest 
dealer, if you don’t know him. 
Write for catalog illustrating and describing the 
eight 1919 Elcar models. We gladly mail it to any- 
one interested. FREE upon request. 
Elkhart Carriage and Motor Car Co. 
750 Beardsley Ave. Elkhart, Indiana 
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lions of them, as 


It’s free, Send for 


your copy today. It shows the most 
complete line of smal! fruit plants all stan- 
dard varieties, to be secured anywhere. 
how to plant end grow them successfully. The leading stan- 
dard varieties of Strawberries, as weil a3 everbearing Strawber- 
$f ries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Currants, Grape Plants, are plainly 

4 described, embellished with fliustrations; real pictures of fruit grown 

from Se leading varicties—the kind that pay you to grow. There is 
wing small fruits from Baldwin's bealthy plants. 


n’s Peace Victory Berry Plants 


Help feed the world thechoicest of fruits. Nothing better than berries and small 

fruits to preserve the health and maintain the ——— during these reconstruc- 

tion days. Our plants are true to name. All free fro 

on new rich ground, producing ——— 
good as ever were Torre off 

thisyear. We | bad a wonderful ccessf 


Tells you 


m diseases. All northern grown 
aree. heavily rooted plants. Mil- 





OA. A . ‘BALDWIN 
R.R. 22 


Bridgman, Mich. 








bOV’ T JOBS 


No hard 
jena, B78 to 8100's 


we TE ‘ GE ARR: 


8 Th 


Seana! 


You jt Obtain EI LES 
mane “Fresh rices. rite and we ie a 
you how. Fr made tires, ever -. No 
seconds) . il sises, non-skid and pin 


GUARANTEED 6000 MILES 


on approval. We want one 
a4 ~ 34 “ality to whom we can re- 
pe Agents wanted. Write 





=e mention Successful F, 
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when writing to advertisers. 


er new customen 
today. Give size of tires. 


810 * MAS trv, mo. 











SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


peunds of manure were scattered under 
each tree and half rotten straw was piled 
about the trees three or four inches thick, 
and as far out as the limbs extended. 
The straw conserved the moisture as well 
as thoro cultivation, which is usually a 
difficult operation to accomplish in the 
average farm orchard. 

The crop of apples harvested was 
almost totally free from worms and the 
fungous diseases of that locality. After 
deducting twenty-five cents per hour for 
all the time spent in any of the orchard 
operations, and also the cost of the spray 
material, pruning tools, etc., the lowest 
net receipts from any of the bearing 
orchards in the club was $35.83, and the 
| highest $72.94, or an average net per tree 
‘of $5.49. One boy sold $20 worth of fruit 
from one Duchéss tree alone. The total 
| cost of spray material, pruning tools, etc., 
| for his ten trees amounted to $10.96. 
The uneared-for trees in the boys’ 
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INDIANA BOYS’ ORCHARD CLUB 
HAVEN’T time to care for my or- 
chard.”” How often we hear this com- 
ing from the farmer whe has all, and 

more than he can do, caring for the main 

lines of work on the farm. It is natural for 
anyone to let a minor line of work suffer 
when it comes into competition with some 
big thing he is doing. 

The farmer and his family likes apples 
and he himself appreciates the fact that 

certain amount of care must be given 
his orchard to enable it to produce palat- 
able fruit. He is willing to furnish prun- 
ing tools, a spray pump, spray materials, 
straw for mulch and all equipment, but 
he feels that he must spend his own tume | orchards were fair examples of what the 
in looking after the stock or the field| other ten would have been without care. 
crops. So then who is to take a personal} Practically no fruit remained at picking 
interest in the orchard? | time, and this was of a quality scarcely 

Keller E. Beeson, a club leader in In-| fit for cider. 

diana, suggests that a large percent of the | 

cornbelt farmers have a boy who with a 

little encouragement and instruction from 

the father, club leader, or county agent, 
would be glad to make the home orchard 
his speci il project In support of this idea 
local Orchard 








| 
| 
| 


Mr Jeeson organized a 

Club ia the spring of 1918 There were 
seven ippli sions lor m mibx rship in the 
club \ horticultural specialist from the 
Purdue Extension Department visited the 


bovs’ homes, and felt that three of the or- 
chards were too nearly dead to rejuvenate. 
A pr demonstration was held in each 


ining 
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turned from abroad, rabbit meat con- 
stitutes nearly one-third of the meat used 
by Germany, practically all vacant lots 
in the larger cities of that country being 
devoted to the production of this cheap 
and delicious meat. In the United States 
a tremendous demand has sprung up in the 
past two or three years for both rabbit 
meat and rabbit skins. About 90,000,000 
oy were imported into the United States 
ast year, and tho statistics are not at hand 
it is probable that a larger number came 
in this year. The skins have many uses, 
being made into felt hats, fur garments of 
all kinds in imitation of better quahty 
skins, as lining for sport clothes and as 
trimmings for children’s clothes. A few 
years ago rabbit skins were worth only a 
few cents each while now, due to their 
greater popularity and the wider range of 
uses to which they are put, they are often 
salable at from twenty-five cents to one 
dollar each, the average price being around 
thirty-five cents each. 
Lots of Money in Rabbit Meat 

However, the most profitable side of 
rabbit raising is the production of meat. 
When it is remembered that the rablut » 
one of the most prolific of mammals, and 
that a single specimen of one of the lorger 
breeds, such as Belgian Hares or Flemish 
Giants, may tip the scales at twelve 
pounds when but a few weeks old, it can be 
readily seen that there are great possibil- 
ities for profit in this industry. 

Practically all big hotelsnow serve rab 
bit, especiallythose of the south, where it 
is served quite as frequently as chicken, a 
meat which it closely resembles both as 


; to taste and texture. 


| That rabbit raising con easily be carried 
on at a profit is attested by the experience 











rehard whi ill the bovs attended \ 
epresentative tree was pruned, and the 
that farm completed the work 
1e other trees, making a block 
ill, on each farm 

of the trees were thick and bushy. 
re thinned out being careful to 
m ich cut close to the limb and to 
thin out the outside circumference of the 
tree rather than to take all the limbs out 


‘ 


ty n 
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of Joseph Betts, a school boy of New York 
state. Young Betts’ attention was turned 
| to rabbit raising by hearing a friend who 
lruns a boarding house in his home city 
remark that her boarders were very fond 
of rabbit meat but that it was not always 
obta:mable in the markets. Within a short 
time a warren was started by Betts 1p his 
backyard and since has been the means of 
adding quite a few dollars to his bank 





ol the center ol the tree In Cast the trees 
were tall, four to eight feet of the main 
upward growing branches were sawed off 
just above a limb running out more or less} Why not encourage the farm boys to take 
parallel to the ground. Only a moderate} »n interest in the home orchard? Every 
amount of pruning was done as the trees | line of work on the farm must have some 
had in most eases never been pruned, and | one to take a special interest in it. Give 
it is not best to take out in one year all! the boy what he can make out of the home 
the branches which should have come out| orchard and see how quickly his interest 
» ten year period. will be aroused. ’ 

Helped Each Other Spray | ‘Twenty to twenty-five home orchards 

\fter the pryning was completed one of | in Indiana, when cared for, have been 
the sprayer manufacturing companies | netting from $50 to as high as $463.68 per 
furnished the boys a barrel sprayer and | acre in the t few ears. 
spraying equipment which they hauled Give the home orchard an application of 
from orehard to orchard in an old spring | barnyard manure, a little pruning and ap- 
wagon, each one helping the other spray | ply the spray program as recor «mended 
his trees. The first spray applied was a | - the state experiment station, and there 
lime sulphur spray, using one gallon of the | will be no more profitable block of land on 
commercial hquid to eight gallons of/the farm, nor one which will afford the 
The greatest care was taken to/family more personal satisfaction.— 
C. L. B. 


The sprayer was carried from orchard to 
orchard on an old spring wagon 


over 


water 
thoroly cover both sides of the tree with 
the spray In case of the old, tall trees 
this spray was put on, say with a south 
wind, and then again with a northeast, 
north or northwest wind. This insured Due to the present shortage of meat, the 
covering the entire tree surface. raising of rabbite for food and fur is prov- 
The first summer spray was applied|ing a profitable enterprise for — and 
just as the buds were showing pink. A| girls in all parts of the country. abbit 
gallon and a half of lime sulphur and one | clubs, under the supervision of the De- 
pound powdered arsenate of lead was used/ partment of Agriculture in connection 
to each fifty gallons of water. This spray| with the state agricultural colleges, are 
was repeated just after the petals fell,| being formed in practically every state 
again three weeks after the Fal of the| and are constantly increasing in member- 
petals, and the last time the second week | ship and popularity. According to the 
in July, making one dormant spray and} Department of Agriculture fifteen hundred 
four summer sprays in all members of these clubs are raising rabbits 
The boys enjoyed the work and took a! in one city in the state of Washington, 
great interest in it, especially as their} while other cities thruout the country are 

parents had promised to give them all the | doing almost as well. 
crop from their ten trees. Instead of re-| The war was the direct cause of the 
ceiving a little care now and then which or rapid development of this industry. 
gaged in raising bunnies, and according to 


RABBITS AS A SIDELINE 


found time to always do the right thing 


account. He started with three does and 
a buck, using a piano box covered with 
roofing and fitted with doors and windows 
as a hutch. The animals were kept in 
individual boxes about two by four feet in 
size, fitted with screened ends. one end 
being hinged to serve as a deor. Scraps of 
vegetables such as apple peclings, cal-bage 
leaves, ete., from the kitchen were fed but 
the chief food was alfalfa hay which was 


kept before them at all times. Plenty 
of fresh water was supplied and the 
hutches were cleaned regularly. His does 


had young about every two months. bear- 
ing * ee seven to nine at a litter. Such 
frequent litters are not generally advisable 
for they shorter the lives of the does. The 
young were separated from their mothers 
when about ten days old, and put m 
boxes by themselves, the sexes being kept 
separate. They were sold when they were 
two months old at which time they 
weighed on the average about nine pounds 
om Betts encountered no difficulty m 
disposing of his product, since he sold 


chiefly to boarding houses where he ob- 
tained a very satasfactory price. . During 
the two years his three does have net- 
ted him about forty-five dollars every two 


months which considering the fact that he 
has to spend only a few minutes might and 
morning taking care of them, is a very 
satisfactory return. Betts’ family expect 
to move to the country soon where, having 
more room, he will keep the young rabbits 
until old enough to be sold as breeders 
when they will bring a third more than he 
gets for them now.—R. D 














the home orchard usually gets, the boys| Beigium and France have long been en- 
correspondents who have recently re- 


at the right time, Three or four hundred 
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ATLAS 


CEMENT 


It Can Be Done 
Because It Has Been Done 
— quickly and at 


reasonable cost 


Spee at the two illustrations of 
the same house shown here 
and note the transformation made 
by the use of Atlas White— the 
white cement best adapted to bring 
out the beauty and utility of stucco 
homes. 
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Homes of stucco shut out the cold 
of winter and heat of summer. 
Their increased attractiveness and 
stability are permanent—no paint- 
ing or repairs. And, being fire- 
resistant, stucco lowers your insur- 
ance cost. You do not have to give 
up the use of a single room while 
the transformation is being made. 


If interested in a new home or re- 
modeling your present house, send 
for one or all three of our beauti- 
fully illustrated and instructive 
books— 
New Homes for Old 
Information for Home Builders 
Building a Bungalow 


Use the coupon printed below and check beside 
the titles the books you wish us to send you. 
Send the coupon to our office nearest you. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


Member of the Portland Cement Association 


New York Boston 
Philadelphia “Be Louie Des Moines 
Dayton Minneapolis 














The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
(Address the Atlas Office nearest you) 
lease send me without cost or obligation a copy of each 
your books as checked below. 
—New Homes for Old 
—Information for Home Builders 
—Building a Bungalow 
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EAR Junior Soldiers, ee and | 
D Girls: Spring is here wonder 
how many have alre ady * a “din 
the bovs’ and girls’ clubs of the county | 
i state in which they live, and have 
lected their project for this year? On 
this page you will find the story of a Min- 
nesota boy who won the championship in} 
t! state dairy calf contest. The story 
of how he fed and cared for his calf 1s 
valual und those interested in the calf 
clul ork should read it 
It mportant that every farm boy and} 


ld take some personal part in the 


girl s ild 
farm work, orchard or garden this year 
Those who are interested in raising fruit 
should consult their parents, and arrange 
t care for ten to a dozen cf the apple | 
trees, or other fruits mee youl celui leader | 
ind fi bout the care of fruit trees. 
[t is surprising what can really be ac- 
mplished from a few fruit trees. Othe | 
boys and girls might raise a small plot of 
trawberries or bush fruits. The garden 
affords a splendid opportunity for 
lmost every boy and girl. A well tended 
garden is very profitable 
Join Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs 
The various club projects, such as pig, 
poultry, sheep, calf, corn and canning, | 


afford fine opportunities for having a per- 
sonal interest in some farm project. | 
Consult with your club leaders and county 
agents, and enlist in the boys’ and girls’ 
clubs this year without fail 

1 want every Junior Soldier, and other 
farm boys and girls, to respond to our 
President's call in raising more food and 
feed to supply war-ridden Europe with the 
food we must ship over there for the next 
two or three years. We will export several 
times as much during the next few years as 
we have in the past. It will take sometime 
for Europe to recover and produce her 





norma! amount of food and feed. 
Enter Some of Our Contests 
By all means enlist in some branch of 
the club work and win some of the short 
course trips offered in the middle western 


states. These short course trips were an- 
nounced in the January number of Suc- 
cessful Farming and details will be sent 


any boy or girl wishing to enter them. Our 
poultry contest was announced last month 
We hope several thousand boys and girls 
will raise some poultry and compete for 
the prizes offered. You can do this thru 
your regular poultry club project, and win 
some club prizes in addition. 

Our rat contest closes April Ist. Be 
sure and send in your final report this 
month so that it reaches us on or before 


that date. At that time prizes will be 

awarded. We have had some very fine 

reports and want to hear from others. 
In April we will announce a canning 


contest covering canning club experiences 

this year. Liberal prizes will be offered. 

It is important that more boys and girls 

take part in this brand of club work the 

coming season. Consult your club leaders 

and enlist in the canning club work. 
Help Your Friends 


Fill out the pledge found elsewhere in 
this issue and enter some of these contests, 
also tell me what you are going to do this 
yeal Send the names of al least eight boy 
and girl friends, to whom we will send our 
contest plans, and Junior Soldier litera- 


tur Help organize a squad in every 
ghborhood and then get behind the 
work and everything that will help 
Be a leader in some im- 
portant in your neighborhood or 
school district. Remember that you will 
soon be farmers and farmers wives and by 
taking a personal part in the club work 
and farm problems you will be prepared 
to meet the 


ne 
clul 
your community 


| 
work 


larger responsibilities of to- 








\BOYS AND GIRLS CLUB DEPT, 


Victory Loans for Farm Girls and Boys og 


Every one enlisting in our army of 
Junior Soldiers will also receive a sample 
copy of our Junior Soldiers of the Soil 
paper, the first number of which appeared 
in January, and will be publighed monthly. 
All boys and girls needing financial assist- 
ance should advise me when filling out the 
coupon pledge found in this paper, and 
I will be glad to finance those who would 
like our help thru our plan of “victory 
los ins.” 

Every farm boy and girl may become a 
Junior Soldier and help our country. So 
let me hear from you without delay. 
Sincerely yours, E. T. Meredith, Publisher. 


TEACHERS ORGANIZE SQUAD 


I have eight new Junior Soldiers of the Soil, and 
only one pledge to fill out. so I am sending you seven 
other names with this letter. Their addresses are 
all ¢ « 


Please find 24 cents in stamps enclosed and send 
all the J. 8. of 8. badges to me as these members are 


all my pupils 
I have just received the January number of the 
Rural Schools bulletin, the list of 143 General 
irm Questions and my first copy of Successful 


Farming—and wish to thank you for same 

I find the Bulletin, paper, and questions alike 
helpful to me in teaching agriculture as well as many 
helpful articles in the paper which we use to a great 
ivantage in History and Geography. I find that 
“Successful Farming’’ makes my school work as a 
whole more pleagant and the children take a keen 
interest in their work 

We find something new and helpful, either for 
home or school, every time we look at the paper 
Alverda E. Godfrey . Te acher, Putnam County, Mo, 


A JUNIOR SOLDIER’ S HATCH 

“IT am fifteen years old and am in the séventh 
grade of our school. I have not been able to go to 
echool very much since I live three and a half miles 
away and have to walk. I thought I would write 
you a story of how I raised my chickens last year. 
T used a 100-egg incubator. T hatched 93 chicks 
from 100 eggs, only seven of the eggs not hatching. 
I think this was a pretty good hatch 

“I kept the temperature of the incubator at 

103 degrees to 105 degrees and kept good watch of 
the lamp, keeping a steady flame. It is very im 
sont Ca do this and not let the flame get too hi 
too low 

“I kept my chicks in my brooder for two weeks. 
During this time I fed them bread crumbs, broken 
wheat and grit. After three weeks I lost ten of 
them but had 83 left, and now they are pretty good 
sized chickens. I feed my big chickens wheat and 
barley and some boiled potatoes, oceasionally. I 
have the White Leghorn breed and like my poultry 
work.”"—Theodosia Riske, Walsh County, N. D. 

Note: This North Dakota Junior Soldier cer- 
tainly did well in her poultry work. There is no 
reason why other bovs and girls of her age cannot 
do as well with poultry, using the incubator and 
hens for hatching and brooders for the chicks early 
care. Let ugPtave the experiences of other boys and 
girls in raising poultry, and by all means enter the 
aay contest announced in the last issue.—Club 
Lditor 


AN EDUCATION THRU LOAN 

I must tell you of the great ways in which you 
have helped me. A short time after you began 
lending money to boys and girls to buy sy with, 
I borrowed $35 from met tobuy ahog. I bought a 
sow and a registered Dr ersey pig. 

The sow brought ¥ ay igs a few weeks after I 
bought her. I kept the Re Pigs until + * pee 
about grown and sold them for $85 and 
sow for $20. and with the other sooner, I oo — 
note with interest. “ys oo 
five half-breeds later on, whic’ fc seid 

A few months before this I noticed — - of an 
auto school in Successful Farming. I sent for a 
catalog which 1 received a few days later. I de- 
cided to come to school with the money I made on 





my hogs. By working and getting another small 
| amount I came to where I am now, to a real achool, 
lor what I consider as suc 

I think Successful Farmin 
cause of my coming to schoo 
in life. I have my tuition paid as well 
my registered sow left which 
$100 for 

Thanking you again for the loan ond hoping 
you have great success, I remain, J. W. F., Push- 
| mataha Co., Okla 

HOW OUR LOAN PLAN HELPS 

“Please find enclosed a check for $29.15 in pay- 
ment for the note and interest whien will be due 
tne 7th of December calf t thru your 
loan is getting along fine. When I ht it last 
December I fed it bran and hay during the winter. 
Then this spring I put it out on a good pasture. 

I think I will keep it for a milk cow.”—Lealie 

Putnam, Towner Co., N. Dak 


has been the main 
=~ getting a start 
as having 





I have a 22 rifle and am killing off farm pests with 

it until I am a good shot Am raising a pig and will 

| organize a squad of Junior Soldiers.—Raymond 
| Denovan Sharp, Golia County, Ohio. 


I would not take | 


March, 191) 








MINNESOTA DAIRY CALF CHAMPION 


‘I became a member of the club because I believe 


in at Be myself, my school, my home and my 
community ‘making the best better,’ and the 
best of all, I believe I am helping Uncle Sam, as I 


shall try to explain. 
“At the present time there is a shortage of d: airy 
cattle in the European countries due to the fact that 
all kinds of cattle, including dairy cows, were 
slaughtered to furnish meat to the armies and 
starving civilians. Therefore, right now, is the time 
to prepare for the future as well as meet the present 
need for breeding stock in Europe and our country. 
Our soldier boys need meat, and meat is food 
Food hel win the war hs will help bring peace 
8 atarving oe a@ good 
grade or blooded dairy cow has been led to the Vleck 
it my calf will take the place of one of those cows 
in 1919, and if other boys and girls would raise a calf 
we will not have a bp in our country after the 
war, so we must all try to make the best of the 
situation. 


“That is just what I’m trying to a. and there- 
fore se’ De Kal Pontiac Pledge Aaggie, No. 
452381. ‘The t est to 


She is a purebred Holstein. 
bet 


ter. 

“On June 1, 1918, I selected her because she had 
the five alate that looked for: type, —— color, 
size, She weighed 346 pounds and now, 
December, ~ M. 748 made this 
cn feeds raised on the farm. At first, 

fed her one pound of the following mixture: 100 
pounds of bran, 50 pounds of ground oats, 50 pounds 
of cornmeal three times a day. She received two 
ounces of oilmea! three times a day and one gallon 
of skimmilk twice a day. These two were not in- 
creased. She ate about ten pounds of hay a day 
and I gave her all the water she wanted to drink. 
i kept this calf in the barn in a sanitary steel pen 
all the time during the contest, for in the pasture 
they do not gain as fast. flies and hot sun, I 
= eA le for this and I find also 
t up. 
calf cost me 
of feed consumed, 


make her 


that a 


net gain or profit is 20 cents, not mentioning the 
value of stock. 

“Mr. county club leader, was out to see my 
calf and gave me much assistance. He ~ omg 
calf was in good conditicn for the big calf ; 

or aim, as always, is “To make this best , 

and next year I am planning to turn my con- 
pone =e into still better work, and with this 
aim in pa AS, to make a better ealf clu mem- 
ber. Sohre, Blue Earth Co., Minn. 
buteraen won a trip offered by Successful farming 
Pp the 1918 Minnesota short course. Second place 
n the Minnesota dairy calf contest was won by 
William Dack, of Goodhue County, and Vivian 
Ellendale county won third. Their 
stories are also interesting hut s will not permit 
publishing themat this time. T also won a short 
course trip in 1918, offered by Successful Farming. 
—Club Editor. 


you think I am dead but such is not 

Last March I borrowed $27 from you. 

the money I bought a Hampshire sow. She 
I sold them the other day for 
have the sow for which I would 


“I 
the case. 
With the 
oa five fine p 
$105.60. I stil 
take $45. 

t think your plan for loaning money to farm boys 
and gs a fine one, as the boys and ‘girls are prac- 
tical fee from their father in the enterprise. 
Many th vel ae a ~~" give his son a poor 


colt, nd after the son has 
fa mm pow F- to life. the father takes the 
animal as = own. At present I have the sow and 


a colt that my father eave me. 

The principle you loaned me amounts to £27.00 
and the interest amounts to $1.25. Thanking you 
os help, I remain, Earl Durkes, Pulaki &o.. 

I 

“Please find enclosed $25. $25. to ineipal on 
loan given me to buy a calf reed Bs $i more 
enclosed for interest on same for eight months. 
Please send my note to me; mark it paid. I sure 
feel grateful to you for this favor to make it possi- 
ble for me to get my beauty calf.'"—Charles Barcua, 
Warren County, Lis. 
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Uncle Sam realized this fact when he VG: YO / My A, Al KINS 
PY UW /, °F " Vf’ /, 
xy WH ZZ+- 4 7 Y A ty 


started to develop army carpenters for 


war work. The above view at one Vf, ' Os 4 Name ona Saw 


of the governmcnt vocational train- 


ing schools shows every man with “G Z ge 4 J ry g V4, eans 
an Atkins Silver Steel Saw. hp! Mh} PRM Z 4 M More 
And “‘over there’’ —in France fer CS ey Hundreds of rigid tests to meet 


the big proportion of gov- Ber Se 4 Atkins standards from the 


Value 


laboratory 


ernment lumber outfits O ee , 4 , ; 
bj jp Pee G- to the store—insure you the quality and 


were equipped with Mi SE x ~ : 
“ Zs Ur Ls, value of every Atkins Saw. Y 
CAG Gp that it will cut faster and easier—that it 


Atkins Saws. Over 
here’’—of course the Y e. 

big lumber camps bye: Giz: Oye: must last longer. 
and other saw 0, 3 g 4 

users know and 


ou know 


Three hundred years of experience in working 
metals stand as testimony to the Atkins family ex- 


perience. Silver Steel—used only in Atkins Saws—is 
made by special process, gas-tempered, tested, proved by 


use the highest type of saw steel. 


There is an Atkins Saw for every purpose—circular saws, 


metal hack saws, meat saws, ice saws, ae | saws, 
saws, ‘“‘buck’’ saws and saws for every need 


cross-cut 


e Atkins name 


on any saw is a guarantee of its greater value. If your dealer does 
not sell and recommend Atkins Saws and Tools—write us before you 


buy any other saw. 


“The Saw on the Farm”—zii; how w build, how to make neat joints, how to care for saws, to- 


gether with information on any type of saw made. Your name and address brings it FREE! 


, 
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- Atkine & Co. inc. ey pons Ind. 
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ARROWING time is a trial if the 
4 p s do not come strong and healthy. 











N ng is more discouraging than 

to go out to the sow pens and find 
_weak, thin-coated, small-boned, an- 
pigs—pigs that have a miserable 

of squeal, a squeal which seems to 
Please go away and let me sleep.” 

And yet such pigs are produced in too 
many situations for the good of the pork 





pI g industry of the country. The 
big question is “Why?” and the answer 
is improper care of the sow and improper feeding, particularly 
during the period of gestation. 

We recently ran a test at the lowa Experiment Station in 
which we compared sows receiving corn only with pigs getting 

and meat meal tankage and sows getting corn and alfalfa 

Where ear corn only was fed to the brood sows during 

1¢ period of pregnancy, only 68 pigs out of 100 came strong. 

This was too small a percentage, and relatively unprofitable. 

Chese pigs weighed 1.7 pounds each, which is too low a weight 
to insure strength and vigor. 

Now, where 13 pounds of meat meai tankage was fed with 
100 pounds of ear corn, 93 out of every 100 were strong and the 
weight of these 93 pigs was 2.2 pounds or a half a pound more. 

Where ear corn was allowed with alfalfa alongside in a rack, 
practically 90 percent were strong and those pigs weighed 2.3 

inds, a very happy showing, indeed, for alfalfa. 

Che truth of the matter is that alfalfa fed the brood sow dur- 
winter time is practically as efficient as tankage, con- 
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sidering the economy of the ration We found that the cost 
per new-born pig was less where ilfalfa was used than where 
corn only was fed 





We have found, also, that buttermilk or skimmilk added to 
ration of corn is splendid in that it increases the size of the 








the 
pigs at birth ind also increases their strength. 

March is not too late to administer to those sows that are 
to farrow in late March or in April or May. If they have been 
receiving corn all winter, or corn and oats, corn and wheat 
middlings, corn and barley, or any of the cereal grains alone, 





or their by-products, the chances are that the ration should be 
1, particularly the last month or two before farrowing 












improved, 
mproved by the addition of meat products, fish products, 
milk products, or leguminous hay products, such as meat meal 
tankage, fish meal, buttermilk, skimmilk, alfalfa hay or clover 
h Chese are protective feeds 
When we realize that ninety percent of the dry matter in 
t inborn, growing pigs is laid down in the last couple of 
ths of the gestation period or, in other words, eight to nine 
weeks before farrowing, then we realize how much good we 
ean do in helping the brood sow farrow strong litters by 





lministering to her needs at this time 





















































And if the brood sow has not been exercised up to this time 
‘ ven tho she has, that exercise should be started or else in- 
wed, depending upon previous circumstances. A good way 
timulate exercise in the brood sow is to feed the feeds a 
( lerable distance away from the sleeping quarters. Another 
brood sows follow calves or light weight cattle 
I irprising ow much rough treatment brood sows can 
ind cattle, and yet not hurt theni so as to cause abor- 
Lhe get lots of exercise this way. Another scheme is 
. er a few whole oats out on the ground so that the brood 
ws would have to work to get part of their rations. Some 
f irn the brood sows out into big, open pastures, particu- 
wooded pastures if available, and that helps consider- 
yinen uraging the development of strong muscles 
lt ws ential to have the brood sow well-exercised dur- 
Sie 5 irrying pigs because makes her 
i iore healthy and strong than if she were 
-d and shut up in a small lot. It likewise gives 
f , so that if there is difficulty at-time of 
ner labor ean be sustained for a k nger 
chaustion, and this is ofttimes very, 
And hen farrowing times comes, fortunate 
) 
rood 
hpi: 
By 
Is rt 
rr } hguring 
112 days to 
itho sows often 
urry 113 114 or 115 days. 
hen get bu y about.a week 
before and segregate the 
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INSURING A BIG PIG CROP 


Hints From the Iowa Station on Producing Strong Litters 


By JOHN M. EVVARD 


sows that are to farrow the prospective 
porkers. 

Before actual farrowing time comes, 
all provision should be made, the farrow- 
ing pens should be cleaned out and 
sunshined, the bedding arranged and 
everything put in shape in preparation 
for the coming event. It is well not to 
get the sows up too long ahead of time 
yecause they get restless up at the hog 
houses. Even tho they are brought up 

say five or six days before farrowing, 
it is well to let them run out in an open paddock during the day 
or, better still, put them in with the regular herd until a few 
days before time if they can be closely watched and segregated 
easily, housing them only at night. 

In cold weather, along in March, one ordinarily needs ar- 
tificial heat, particularly in large hog houses, but if one has 
a small hog how, he can usually get enough ,heat from a 
lantern, or better still, from a small kerosene stove such as is 
ordinarily used in bed rooms when the first chilly weather of 
fall comes on. Care should be taken, however, if these artificial 
heating devices are provided, that abundant ventilation also 
is secured, particularly peak ventilation at the gables of the 
smaller houses and that inlets be provided for the air, prefer- 
ably at the plate or just under the eaves. 

Then watch the sow carefully and if everything is going 
well, let her alone. If it is too cold, however, and the pigs 
are likely to chill, they should be taken away as soon as they 
are born and put in a barrel which has been previously pre- 
pared by filling the lower two-thirds to four-fifths with straw 
and then laying on top of said straw an old woolen blanket and 
on this blanket place a jug full of warm water or even two jugs 
of small size. If the outside of the barrel is protected with a 
blanket also, so much the better. Then cover over said barre] 
with another blanket, leaving only an opening sufficient for the 
pigs to get a little ain. 

Another scheme is to take a rectangular box, say about 4 
feet high and 214 feet square at the ends, turn up on end and 
fix a solid bottom and then half way up put in a false slatted 
bottom, and on this place a layer of straw. Then fix a hinged 
top for said box preferably one that swings like a door or like 
the top on a music box. Access to the lamp in thelower half 
of the box should be made by opening a door in one side. 
Make provision for whatever ventilation 1s necessary and then 
the box is ready for the new-comers. They can be dried off in 
here, and put back with the sow later. 

After farrowing is over, the feeding of the sow is all-important. 
It is assumed that safety fenders have been provided and 
that the bedding is not too little or too much, because either 
extreme is bad, and further that if the sows have to farrow on 
concrete floors that wooden overlays be provided, or if they 
have to farrow in dirt pens that the pens be leveled up so as 
to avoid depressions that deal death to pigs. 

The ordinary advice is not to feed the sow too well after 
farrowing. That all depends upon how she has been cared for 
before farrowing. If she has previously received nothing but 
corn and water, then she should be fed very well so as to I ring 
to milk soon. On the other hand, if she has been fed very well 
during gestation on milk products, feeds such ascorn and milk, 
or corn, barley and tankage, so that milk is present when the 
youngsters come, then less feeding is in order; in truth, then 
the sow can go very well without feed for at least twenty-four 
hours and she can be started off on corn or barley nicely. The 
other ill-fed sow, however, should have corn and milk and warm 

slops. Keep water before the sow always. 

Take about ten days to two weeks to get 
the sows on feed and watch the pigs care- 
fully. If they begin to scour, hold the feed 
down. Keep the pigs where it is dry and 
warm but yet give them plenty of exercise 
in sunlit pens and furthermore, see that the 
pigs do not run out in the wet grass or get 
chilled—two very prolific causes of scouring. 
Keep the pens and troughs sweet by all 
means, and avoid the third 
cause of scours. It is well 
to make no sudden changes 
in the ration after once the 
sow has gotten on feed. 

Good feeds to allow dur- 
ing the suckling period in 
addition to corn or barley, 
or both corn and barley, 
dry land sorghums or other 
cereal grains like rye wheat 
ete., which are ground, are 
[Continued on page 78 
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If You Were Paid for the 
Meat and Hides Only 








"rae ROM a 1000-pound steer which 
Di Gh) aa you may recently have sold to Armour and 
ry ys Company for $160, the fresh meat, at wholesale, 
brought but $141.25. The hide sold for $13.75. On the 
old meat-and-hide basis, which prevailed before meat 
cking became a science, this would have left a loss of 
$5.00. The cost of slaughtering, dressing and distributing 
amounts to $5.79 more, or a total deficit of $10.79. 








But because Armour and from glue to auto cushions. 
Company are able to turn Even the fine hair in the cows’ 
into by-products the parts ears are made into artists’ 
that were once — they brushes. 
are able to pay you about 15 
per cent pe Ase the whole- For the Nation’s 
sale value of the dressed beef. Health 
The by-product material from 
the steer represents $11.77, But aside from these purely 
covering the deficit of $10.79, commercial articles, wonderful 
and leaving to Armouranet medical preparations are 
profit on the steer of 98 cents. made. From the pineal gland 
. of the steer (so small that 
Armour’s Bigness 15,000 are required to make 
Your Advantage one pound of the drug) pin- 
eal substance is produced. 
Only through volume opera- Pancreatin is from the hog; 
tion—huge plants, costly ma- thyroids and suprarenal from 
chinery and well-equipped sheep—all to alleviate and 
laboratories—can animals be cure maladies that hitherto 
handled to Pay you the above often terminated fatally. 


difference. Otherwise you . 
would have to take less for ‘It, is through the complete 
utilization of every portion of 


your steers, or the customer - 
pay more for meat, thereby Sent to pay your for the 
NAD live animal more than the 
In making these by-products, total receipts from the sale of 
every part of the animal is the dressed beef and the hide, 
put to use. Hundreds of and thus you become a silent 
different articles are manufac- po or beneficiary of the 
tured; fromsandpaper to soap, y-products business, 




















ARMOUR 4 COMPANY 
CHICAGO 





Free Booklet—‘“‘The 
Livestock Producer 


and Armour.’’ For 
your copy address QuUALIT ¥ 


Armour’s Farm | 
Bureau, U. S. Yards, PRODUCTS 
Chicago. 


This is the Mark Under Which Yous 
2657 Best Products Reach the Consumes 































Pat te U.S. Dee. 1, 
1914. 

















FOOD PRODUCTION 
MUST BE INCREASED 


The horse is a vital factor 
in such accomplishment. His 
efficiency is measured by the 
degree of fitness for constant 
use. 


Stuffed Collar Pads || 
Are theonly guarantee against 
bruised, galled and chafed || 
















shoulders. ‘They are better || 
than other kinds, being soft, 
springy and absorbent. They 


make possible the continued use of 
a horse collar long after its worn 
condition would otherwise compel 
its discontinuance, 

New Patented Hook Attachment 
(Found only on pade made by us) 
Consists of wire staple with felt 
washer. It gives hook a firmer 
hold and prevents pulling off, even 
though fabric is weakened by long 
usage. The greatest improvement 
since we invented the hook. Ask 


your dealer for Tapatco Booklet. 
Thirty-Seven Years Making Pads 
Look For the Felt Washer 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
The American Pad & Textile Co., 
Greenfield, Ohio 
Canadian Branch: Chatham, Ontario 




















Reliable Farm Power. || 
| with RED SEAL 
Dry Batteries 


Send for this FREE Book. 
Tells you how to getthe most 
pew r out of a gas engine. 
lectrical catalog also free. 
MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 
! 38S, Wolle Street, cw 


Jersey City st ule 
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or five ounces of tankage to the pound 


| consumption of two pounds and a haif of 


| equally as bad to feed teo low a ration, for 


|other protein food, for unless we do this 
| the gain per pound of grain will be almost 


| careful records in the work of feeding on | 


| mer that another farmer made a mistake 


the had. pushed. the Fe 


FARMING 





HOG FEEDING NOW AND THEN 

Away back in the days when corn was 
cheap and hogs were not very high, farm- 
ers fed milk, bran slops, and corn to their 
pigs, and fed liberally. Now when there are 
so many kinds of hog feeds that the feeder 
is at a loss as to what will pay him best to 
feed, farmers are still feeding milk and 
corn, with slops as usual, and they are 
not looking for better ways. Now the 
question is are they doing the best they 
can, or would they make more profits if 
they fed differently. 

A friend of mine likes to feed the pigs 
just so they will grow along nicely during 
the summer and fe plump aad in tip-top 
health, and then feed heavily of corn, milk, 
slops, and tankage when the pasture be- 

ins to fail, and the new corn is at its best. 

he results have been good, and the added 
weight for the grain consumed has been 
very satisfactory. 

A man near here penned sixty shotes 
bought on the local market last summer, 
and fed them for a hundred days, adding 
an average of two hundred pounds to their 
weight, each, and doing it with slightly 
less than four pounds of grain and four 





of gain. The net profit on the sixty shotes 
was $934. There was no seem about 
this, for everything was purchased, and the 
hogs were fed in a lot. They were bought 
and sold on a market that was practieally 
stationary. It was clear profit from feed- 
ing, and no side issues involved. 

There is a great deal of difference in the 
profit two men will make in feeding hogs | 
that are just alike, and with the same kind 
hile the above is an 





of feeds available. 


example of good feeding, with results 
above the average, it is not a record result 
by any means. With plenty of milk, 


hogs have produced a pound of gain with a 


grain, thac is corn, for that was the grain 
used Of course that is not a common 
ration to produce a pound of gain, but it 
shows what can be done. 

“Feeds and Feeding,” probably the 
best authority there is on stock feeding, 
shows that the hardest forcing does not 
produce the most economical gains, but 
that taking a little longer time will often 
reduce the amount of grain needed to pro- 
duce a pound of gain. This is because the 
forced hogs do not digest their food so 
well, and some of the food is wasted. It is 


then too much of it is used for the main- 
tenance of the hog, and not a high enough 
percentage goes into gain in weight. It is 
most profitable, when feeding corn, to 
feed all that the hog can use without waste, 
and this is about all you can get it to eat. 

In my experience with pigs, and we 
always had pretty good success with hogs, 
I have learned of nothing better than the 
regular old-time standbys of milk and 
corn. If we cannot have milk to supply 
protein, we should feed tankage or some 


cut in half. The percentage of protein 
food is not large, and the amount fed by 
the farmer with the sixty shotes was 
about right—one pound to twelve or four- 
teen of grain. 


There is much room for experiment and | 
| 








pasture and in fattening afterward, and in 
feeding full feeds while on pasture. 1 find 
that opinions differ greatly on these points. 
One farmer tried to convince me this sum- 


in buying a bunch of pigs from him and 
letting them run on pasture with slops 
and a very little corn all.summer, while 
matiing: ; 

sold. theam-sia aveeks before I was jalking 
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») BORE YOUR OWN 
with our time-tested 


Standard Well-Boring Outfit 


Easi epenetet by hand. 
Beret walle 8 to 16 in. dia, 
up to 100 ft. deep. One man 


bored 48-ft. well in 6 hours. 
Another bored 5 wells aver- 
75 ft. each and wrote 






























=} Thopeands used during wer by 
oY. and Engiish Goveraments. 
ONE DAY’S WORK 
Save roa oererr 
aE et 


wells { 
B&Bs bored 47 wells —anether 75 and 


ther bored 35. Satishied users 
a 46 states. Ev yin guar - 


: a it : 
TODAY, for full information.” 
Device Co. 


Do Your Own 
Concrete Work 


































Bea 480, Nebawka 
Nepraska 







The Strongest 
Most Dependable 
Double Geared Mill 












Original 
strongest 
able w 
Stover Mfg. & Engine Co. 
2939 Samson Ave. Preepert, EA. 
Stover Good Engines, Feed Milla, 


Pump 3 ete. 
tac 1002 Send for 


most 
mad 

















when writing to its advertisers. 






for the Genuine IWAN Post Hole 
and Well Auger or Iwans’ Hercules 
Post Hole Digger. The IWAN Auger 
ts made in 3 to 16 — 
Boresin all kinds of soil, but not roek. 
8-inch most . Rapid and easy; 
costs no more than tmijtations. 
Get The GENUINE IWAN 

for fence and telephone post 

holes, wells, vertical drainage, pros - 

pecting for phosphate, gravel, etc. 
Iwan Bros. Dept. B, South Bend, Ind. 
Mf@¢rs. Post Hole and Drain Tools, Hay Knives 


Please mention Successful Farming 



















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


to him, at a weight of fifty pounds at 
least more than his neighbor’s pigs 
weighed at the time we were looking at 
them. The neighbor thought otherwise, 
but as neither kept accurate accounts it 
was impossible to decide the matter, and 
each still thinks his plan the best. A few 
well kept records would have decided the 
matter, and then the one who was in the 
wrong could have changed his tactics. I 
am convinced that in all farm operations 
records are of vital importance. Then it is 
equally important to give the information 
to the farm papers so that other farmers 
can make use of it.—L. C. 
PROFITABLE HOG FEEDING 

George Shuman of Woodford county, 
Illinois, doesn’t do any fancy stunts in 
his hog feeding. Instead he just plugs 
along and makes them the best he can. 
His last attempt was sixty-six hogs, aver- 
aging 331 pounds, which sold at $17.80 
On the face of the sale, there is nothing 

henomenal, because the hogs didn’t even 
—_ the top of the market; but the big 
thing is that they were but 293 days of 
age when sold. 

Experts agree that a pound a day is a 
good gain for a hog. Mr. Shuman doesn’t 
stop at this. He believes in marketing 
all of his corn on four legs, and keeps a set 
of records to determine the profitableness 
of his feeding business. 

“These hogs,”’ said Mr. Shuman, “were 
farrowed last March. As soon as they 
would eat, I had a little bran and tankage 
before them in a creep. When they were a 
month old, and doing well, I took the bran 
away, and put corn before them. The 
weather was nice, so I turned them on 
clover and bluegrass pasture. 

“They got corn and tankage, and 
suckled the sows on pasture until weaning, 
when I started to increase the corn and 
tankage ration. About the middle of 


a, I turned them into the corn- 


field, in which I had planted soybeans. 
In two months, they had the field cleaned 
up. Then I turned them into the drylot 
for finishing, with corn and tankage from 
a self-feeder. 

“I believe in the self-feeder in raising 
hogs. On this bunch I had no backward 
igs. With a self-feeder, every hog gets 
fis fill, because he can eat at any time, 
and there is always something for him. 
Tankage is a little high, but a balanced 
ration has always proved profitable to 
me. 

Last winter Mr. Shuman bred twenty- 
five sows, but this year he increased the 
number to thirty-four. He farrowed 
one hundred and sixty-eight pigs from 
the sows, and lost none of them. In addi- 
tion to this, he has a load of feeding pigs in 
his lots which are consuming nine bushels 
of corn and twenty-five pounds of tankage 
per day. One litter of pigs is all he raises, 
and he likes to have them come so that he 
can put them on pasture as soon as they 
are about a month of age.—T. D. 

IS COTTONSEED DANGEROUS? 

One of my neighbors informs me that 
it is dangerous to allow hogs to follow 
fattening cattle which are being heavily 
fed on cottonseed meal. Is this correct? 
Thus far we have never had bad results. 
—R. L., Ill 

Where fattening cattle are given an 
ordinary amount of cottonseed meal 
and hogs fohow in a number equallin 
the number of cattle fed, no harmfu 
results follow from the cottonseed meal. 
Two or three pounds of cottonseed meal 
daily per steer will not injure the hogs in 
any way. There is sufficient evidence 
that a small number of hogs a a 
large number of steers, being heavily fed 
on cottonseed meal, may be harmfully 
affected. 


A man who reads advertisements of 
things he is interested in, gets to be 





pretty well posted about those things. 


WisMone 
MN 


About $2. a 
Ton? It's 

Like Sellin, 

Dollar Bil 
For25a 


Burning 
Your Straw 
Stack Robs 
Your Land 
and Purse 

Vileld SV Ore Le z 


put NEW LIFE into your played-out land. Make a good 
profit on your-biggest “‘by-product”—your straw stack. 


It has a fertilizing value of $8 a ton, is invaluable for adding humus to 
the soil, and affords splendid protection for winter grains. For best results it must be 
well ed and spread evenly. To make sure you do it right the first time, use the 


Straw \ i S Two 
The New Idea 


and Manure Machines 
Spreader in ONE 

This mew one-man straw Loads and pulls without undue 
Spreader attachment makes your strain on man or team. Has 

isco a perfect spreader for straw, lime solid bottom with chain conveyors. 
and all kinds of manure. The Nisco can Drives with heavy sprocket—no gears. 
be bought with or without attachment, or Have your Nisco dealer show you this 
the a ent can be put on your old machine which causes hundreds to write 
machine. The Nisco is the ORIGINAL the kind of letters shown below. If 
wide-spreading spreader, always reliable, you don’t know him, write us for his 
simple and durable, built for usage. name and free book on soil fertility. 











“I haveone of yourspread- 
ers and use the straw sprea- 
er attachment on it. 
actual experience, I have 
raisedmore andbetterwheat 
on peavy clay soil where I 
had applied wheat straw or 
clover chaff after the wheat 
was sown in the fall, than 
where I used fertilizerright 
by it; and invariably we 
were successful with clover 
@n straw covered plots." 
A. A. COFFMAN, Ohio 


(Address on request) 


“ursey sc) wenden] NEW IDEA SPREADER CO. 


onstrated today in presence 
of my neighbors. as sure 
to see how perfect! 
t handles both straw end 
manure. Did not think I 
wanted the straw attach- 
ment, but after secing it 
work, would not have a 
spreader without it. Two 
horses pull the spreader 
dandy--no weight on necks. 
Must say the NISCO is all 
you claim for it.** 
L. W. DANTICE, Colo. 


(Address on request) 
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WIN SHORT COURSE 


BOYS! GIRLS TRIP TO YOUR COLLEGE 


$1,000 in shcrt course trips to state club winners in Dairy Calf, Pig, 
Poultry, Sheep and Corn Ciubs. 

I am offering college short course trips to state winners in the above clubs this year. See your loca! 
club leader, or write your state club leader, and enter one of thesecluvs without delay. Fill out pledge 
below and enlist as a Junior Soldier of the Soil; also write to club editor, Successful Farming, for details 
and list of states where these short course trips are offered. 

HOW TO WIN AN INCUBATOR AND $15 IN CASH PRIZES 

President Wilson has asked congress to appropriate $100,000,000 to help feed starving Europe and 
our country will have to export several times as much food to Europe as heretofore, to prevent the spread 
of Boishevism. Enter the poultry club of your state and raise some poultry and eggs. Write club editor, 
Successful Farming, for details of our contest through which you can win an incubator and cash prizes, 
Enlist as a Junior Soldier and enter this hatching contest. 

CANNING CONTEST TO BE ANNOUNCED IN APRIL NUMBER 

In April number, Successful Farming, club page, I will announce canning contest for canning club 
members this year. Every boy and girl should help can the surplus fruit and vegetables for the 
winter's use. Watch for details in April issue. 

LOANS TO BOYS AND GIRLS 

Those needing financial assistance to take up some branch of the club work may secure loans on 
their own signature. I am glad to trust worthy farm boys and giris to help get them started, and I 
willsend the plan on request. Sign pledge below, and send in today with 
roll you as a Junior Soldier, send our army badge, literature and details of contests; also sample copy 
of Junior Soldiers of the Soil paper. 





PLEDGE.--Junior Soldiers of the Soil Army,U.S.A. 

As a loyal comrade of the Junior Soldiers of the Soil. 

i—lI pledge my support to my country in the production of food and feed in time of war and peace. | 

#—I will encourage the U. S. boys’ and girl's clubs; follow safe methods of farming and so maintain 
the fertility of our farm for future generations. 

#—lI will help prevent waste on the farm, practice thrift and economy and invest what I can in U. 8. 
Thrift-Stamps or L y Bonds as long as there ts need. 

@&— I will cultivate int ty, honesty, industry and other traits of good citizenship 

&—I will always champion liberty, righteousness and government by the people; honor my Creator and 
my Country and practice the Golden Rule in dealing with others. 


Name. 
Junior Soldier of the Soil 


Town.... Age 


(Age 10 to 18 


County. 


If you want a loan write “Yes"’ on this line. . 

E. T. MEREDITH, Puplisher 
Com mander-in-Chie 
Botto: 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING | 
Des Moines, Iowa 
‘*Kieyalty ancl Service’”’ 











FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fi 

WAS running gear. Wagon parts of all 

-P today for free catalog trated in colo: 

ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 50 Elm Street, Quincy, tt 





a 3c stamp and I will en- 1} 
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“An Ounce of Prevention” 


What is more exasperating than to 


find a machine in need of doctoring 
and repairing on the very day when you need it 
most. Now is the time to guard against having 
that happen to you this year. Comparatively 
little time spent now in going over your machines, 
making what repairs you can, and providing for 
the needs of the coming season, is the ounce of 
prevention that may save you days of delay later 
and enable you to handle your crops on time. 


It is our intention to make this work of overhauling and 
repairing as easy as possible this winter. Dealers have all 

eed to make the ae of March 3-8 a Repair and Inspec- 
tion Week. If you will give the dealer your list of needed 
IHC repair parts the first week in March or sooner, he can 
have them on hand for you so that you need not waste one 
unnecessary minute of your working time this year on 
account of repair parts. 


The dealer is anxious to give you good service, and he can 
do it with a little help from you. Will you take this least 
busy time to look over your machines, make up a list of 
repair parts you a or are likely to -_— and hand it to the 
dealer before or during Repair and inspection Week, 
March 3-8. Thank youl! 


International Harvester Company of America 
(acorporated) 


CHICAGO ote USA 








INSURING A BIG PIG CROP 
Continued from page 74 


ore meal — wifalf@ pasture, Mover f “AT wwe 
or rape pasture. One of these | cellent success by using the self-feeder for dition oat with milk we 


Milk of whatever kind, | linseed oilmeal and other good 
the-fow: semtio 











feeds should always be present, if possible, | suckling sows, giving them corn, tankage 
and in addition, of course, ome can use| and salt in separate feeders so that both 
come wheat middlings, earn oil cake meal, sows and pigs could run to the feeders 

aie they wished after about 

















































tankage consumption, particularly did 
they go down on tankage. When we had 
good pastures such as alfalfa, clover or 
rape, we found also that sows and litters 
ate less tankage and somewhat less corn 
than where we were compelled to keep 
the sows with litters in dry lot. 
Sometimes we are troubled with pig 
eating sows. Such sows are a big nuisance. 
Once a sow has developed the habit of pig 
eating, she is very liable to continue it. 
We have had excellent success, however, 
in curing a number of sows by feeding 
them salted down newborn pigs. Ordinar- 
ily, at farrowing time on the farm, there 
are many accidents and little pigs lose 
their lives. Simply take these pigs, chop 
them up and put them in a quite heavy 
salt solution. Then if a sow tends to eat 
her pigs, feed this salt pork to her. Oh, 
yes, she will vomit usually, but then she 
loses her appetite for her pigs. It has 
really been marvelous to see some of the 
cases we have handled by this method. 
Sometimes sows have sore and touchy 
udders and as a result tend to bite their 
pigs, in which case means should be pro- 
vided for eliminating this causativetrouble 
in order that the sows may suckle their 
pigs in comfort. Our scheme‘is to take 
acloth dipped in kerosene, carefully wring 
it out, and rub it over the back, sides and 
legs of the youngsters. The sow does not 
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like kerosene. An aloes solution is some- 
times used. 

Another scheme is to wire the sow’s 
mouth shut, wiring it so that it will be 
secure and fast but yet allow the sow to 
partake of a thin swill. Then fix a place 
so that the pigs can get out from under 
the sow into another pen. She will tear 
around for a while but after two or three 
days, she will usually be glad to nestle 
down into her new home and partake of 
her natural maternal duties. After the 
young pigs get to nursing once, and 
serenity prevails for even a day, the nat- 
ural instincts of the motherly disposition 
gains complete control and there is seldom 
any trouble after that. 

One man who used the wire remedy 
says, “If you leave the wire on long enough 
you will get a cure. I left it on one sow 
almost a week. She ate no pigs after that. 
I saved seven out of a litter she had 
eaten five out of before I found it -out.”’ 
This treatment is somewhat drastic but 
in emergency should be used. 

It is to be emphasized that the suckling 
period is a very strenuous one and it. is 
nothing unusual for a sow during this 
yeriod to lose 100 pounds in weight. We 
Believe that it is much better policy, 
generally speaking, not to permit the sow 
to run down in weight which, of course, 
means more liberal feed and feeding of the 
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right feeds, which pays in the long run. 

If these sows that raise litters are to be 
marketed after the litters are weaned, 
then it is all the more essential that they 
be fed so as to lose as little weight as pos- 
sible because this weight has to be put 
back on before marketing and to put it 
back on costs real money. It is much 
better to leave it on in the first place be- 
cause every time feed is converted into 
meat or meat into milk, so much is lost in 
the transformation process—lost, never to 
be regained. 

And if the sows are fed well so as not 
to lose weight, then the little pigs get a 
better start and more of them are saved. 
Every pig saved means more dollars 
earned, with the high price of pork. 

Every time a little suckling pig lays 
down and dies at least a dollar, many times 
two, and often in the case of registered 
purebreds ten, yes even fifty silvery wheels 
of good fortune quit working. 


RAPE IN THE CORN 





Many farmers find it good practice to 
sow rape in the corn just prior to the last 
plowing. The cultivation covers the seed 
and it comes up quickly. When the swine 
are hogging down the corn they also have 
access to the rape and make remarkable 
yrogress upon this two-fold opportunity. 





The cost of the seed is a trifle—E. V. L. 








The Walsh Harness has NO buckles, NO 
holes in the straps, NO snaps, NO loops, NO 
billets, and NO friction on the straps. 

One set of ordinary harness has about 68 
buckles, 275 holes in the straps, 10 to 14 snaps, 
100 loops, 70 billets, and about 275 places 
where the straps wear through by friction 
against metal rings, dees, etc. Ten years 
study, experimenting and testing have proved 
those things WORTHLESS in a _ harness. 
Therefore, the Walsh Harness has none of them. 


What Holes and Buckle 
Tongues Do 


Punching holes in straps and pulling from 
buckle tongues CUT the straps just like a knife. 
Go out to the barn and look at a harness. 
You'll see that wherever there is a heavy strain 
on a strap pulling from a buckle tongue the 
most used holes in the strap are likely to be 
worn, enlarged, pulled out of shape, or, per- 
haps, torn out entirely. Those buckle tongues 
will cut all the way through, sooner or later, 
making patching necessary. When you get the 
Walsh Harness you can forget this source of 
trouble, for the Walsh Harness has not one 
buckle on it. It needs none. 


What Friction Does to 
Harness 


Also carefully note where the straps are worn. 
For instance, in a bridle notice where the cheek 
straps are fastened into the bit rings. See 
how the straps are partly or nearly worn 
through where they rub against the rings. 
That's FRICTION. In every set of old- 
fashioned harness there are dozens, yes, hun- 
dreds, of just such places where jriction wears 
out the straps. 

Now, mark this carefully: 
there is friction that the straps wear out. 








It is only where 


strong as the day you bought the harness. 


ate ae your harness—and why it 
less so quickly. 


NO buckle tongues to cut the straps, the 
will last a lifetime. 


HARNESS Has 


NO Buckles 


Leather does not rot, as some people think. Your har- i 

ness wears out because of the friction and because the 

buckle tongues cut the straps. That is why you have to 
becomes worth- | 


Because there is NO FRICTION on the stra 
Walsh 






The WALSH Harness fits better, 

& neater, is three or four 
times stronger and will last muc 
longer than ordinary harness, 
yet the price is no higher than 
ordinary harness. 

Not only is the Walsh Harness much stronger 
than ordinary harness, but it is much easier to 
put on, take off, or adjust. It can be quickly 
adjusted to fit perfectly any work horse, And 
because it fits right, the Walsh Harness enables 
your team to do a bigger, better day's work and 

ull heavier loads with less effort. The Waish 
arness is easy and comfortable for the team. 


A Wonderful Success 


The Walsh Harness is now being used by 
thousands of farmers throughout the country. 
Inquiries and orders are coming by the hun- 
dreds every day. Many good farmers have 
come in person from distant parts of the United 
States to see—to marvel at—and to buy the 
Walsh Harness. The demand has been so 
great that heretofore we have not been able 
to supply all who want this wonderful harness. 
Fortunately for you, we have enlarged our 
factory and are now prepared to produce the 
Walsh Harness in large qantities. 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


If you wish to secure a ect of the Walsh Harness this 
Season, act quickly. Fill out and mail the coupon at once, 
so we can immediately send you full particulars about the 
Walsh Harness, our iron-clad guarantee, our direct-from- 
factory prices and our libera’ TEN DAY FREE TRIAL 
OFFER. Don't delay—send the coupon now. Every set 
of the Walsh Harness is fully guaranteed. You can try it 
before you buy it. If you are not perfectly satisfied, you 
will not be out one cent. 


THE WALSH HARNESS CO. 
Dept. 502, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Reference, by permission, American Exchange Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Observe that 
half an inch from the worn spots the straps are just as 
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County 


What Users Say 


IOWA 
“The harness I bought of you while at your 
factory in Milwaukee, arrived O. K. I like 
it better than any other harness I ever used. 
It is certainly the best harness in this country.” 
JOHN GRANDLICK, Petersville, lowa 
WISCONSIN 
“A man doesn’t have to have a Walsh Har- 
ness ten days to know that it is a good harness. 
It is the best harness I ever saw.” 
GEO. SWANLUND, Eagle River, Wis. 
Box 80 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
“I received my harness O. K. I am well 
leased with the harness. It.cost me less, yet 
is much better than the old-style harness.” 
OTIS HEATON, White Owl, S. D. 
NEBRASKA 
“I am very well pleased with my Walsh 
Harness. The first man I showed it to said 
he would order a set.” 
CLAY SHIPMAN, Norfolk, Nebr. 


MISSOURI 
“Everyone who sees the harness is well 
pleased, and says it is the best put up harness 
they ever saw. I thank you for your straight 
way of doing business.” 
OLIVER C. EVANS, Dawn, Mo. 
MINNESOTA 
“The harness is O. K. Every- 
thing satisfactory.” 
Cc. 0. G. ANDERSON, 
Atkinson, Minn, 


















If space permitted we could A 
publish liundreds of other let- 
ters from satisfied users in 
every state of the Union. 


WALSH HARNESS CO., Dept. 502, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send me your free book, and full details of your Ten Days Free Trial Offer. | 
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Get Your Farm 
Home from the 
Canadian Pacific 


HE Canadian Pacifie 
Railway offers you the 
most wonderful opportunity 
in the world to own afarmin 
Western Canada. It willsell 
youland for $11 to $30 anacre 
or $50 an acre under irri- 
gation. 


20 Years to Pay 


You pay down 10% of the pur- 
chase price and have twenty years 
to pay in full at 6 % interest. 


$2,000 Loan to 
Farmers 


The Canadian Pacifie ‘Railway 
will loan to approved settlers on 
its irrigated lands up to $2,000 
in improvements with 20 years to 
pay back the loan at 6% inéerest. 


Land Under Irrigation 


In Southern Alberta, we have 
developed the largest irrigation 
undertaking on the Continent. 
This district consists of some of 
the best land in Western Canada. 
An unfailing water supply is ad- 
ministered under direction of the 
Canadian Government—no con- 
flict of law or authority over its 
use. This land is offered on same 
easy-payment terms asother lands 
an acre.Prices ranging up to $50. 


This is Your Opportunity 
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To make investigation easy, 
special railway rates have been 
arranged. Write for particulars 










and free illustrated booklets. 


M. E. THORNTON 
Supt. of Colenizatien, Canedian 
Pacific Railway Lands 


900 First St., E., Calgary, Alberta 












Bout everything but drive postal 














Make, drive, pull staples! Out, 

splice, stretch, tie wire 

U T I . GIANT FENCE 
REPAIR TOOL 





At hardware and electrical 
stores. Satisfaction 
or your money 
back. Write for 
“Pence Repair 
and Plier 


Pointers 
Book.” Free! 


Utica Forge 
” re te 
Dept. F 


































Cheaper than any other wheels 
when you figure years of serv- 





Mfave lnbor—saay to ad. LESS 


re. Write for FREE Best 
Ben 257 Quincy, i 


new. 
Good Land 


EMPIRE wi: 
Rapidly set- 


BIG LAND OPENING *<="*:;: 


road, close to city markets, ten years time to actual 
settlers who will stock and tmprove, write 
J. E. Marshall Immigration Agent, Cloverton, Mina. 
ou WanttoSelior Exchange 
YOUR PROPERTY, WRITE ME 
John J. Black, 97 Str. Chippewa Falls, Wis. 





see. 
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COMPENSATING SECRETARIES 


A vexing problem for most county 
breeders’ associations is the proper com- 
pensation of their secretaries. Take our 
own local Guernsey and Holstein Breed- 
er’s Associations, for instance. 

Both of these associations hold two 
public sales annually, and the bulk of the 
work for arranging these sales falls upon 
the secretaries. Constant advertisi 
and publicity campaigns are maintained, 
and these take time. Hundreds of letters 
are received and answered. And hardly a 
day goes by but what someone does not 
arrive in town and asks the secretaries 
to show him the herds of the county. 

Not only does this work take about half 
the time of these secretaries, but it is 
work that cannot be done by a secondrate 
man. Only men of good business expe- 
rience could do the work at all satisfae- 





least $2500 a year to hire in some other 
line of work. 

Rightly or wrongly, most local breeding 
organizations feel they cannot afford to 
pay high salaries and the consequent ex- 
penses to their secretaries. They elect 
some breeder from the ranks, a man who 
has made a success of his livestock busi- 
ness. 

Now, such a situation is peculiarly em- 
barrassing to these secretaries. They have 
stock of their own for sale, and a business 
of their own to develop. Sooner or later 
some disgruntled breeder will accuse them 
of using the office of secretary to boost 
their own sales and business. This accusa- 
tion is almost entirely unavoidable because 
the secretary does, nine times out often, 
have the first interview with the prospec- 
tive customer. 

The high class breeder who does the 
secretary’s work for his expenses and a 
nominal few hundred dollars of salary, 
does it for selfish reasons. He does it bee 
cause he knows that the more a given come 
munity is boosted for a certain breed, that 
the better his own business will be. If he 
is a shortsighted man, he will have in the 
back of his mind the possibility that his 
own selling chances are inc because 
of his ability to see customers first. 

Some secretaries have been known to 
accept commissions from buyers. That is 
perfectly legitimate, if both association 
and buyer are taken into tne confidence 
of the secretary and it is thoroly understood 
all around that this is the secre 8 
compensation for his work. But where the 
secretary employs a sliding scale of com- 
missions, or charges some people none at 
all, ill feeling is sure to crop out. It has 
been suggested that the seller pay a com- 
mission to the secretary for his services, 
but the difficulty in ting these com- 
missions is obvious. 

The best way, of course, is for the asso- 
ciatien tq levy a fund large enough to 
engage an efficient secretary. Best of all, 
the secretary should not own an 
himself, or be interested in the sales from 
any particular herds. Unfortunately 
however, until several asiociations in one 
| locality combine to hire a full time man 
who will serve them all, fit will be almost 
impossible to finance such an official.— 
W. A. F., Wis. 


iy | torily, say men whom it would cost at 
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BEST WEIGHT FOR FEEDERS 

| Having been connected with the live- 
stock business for years, I have always 
found that feeders liked thin cattle with 
quality, on the belief that the initial gains 
could be made cheaply on roughnegs. 
Now comes W. E. Stahl of Sences county, 
Ohio, to upset the dope, and he produces 
figures on his last marketing to prove his 
contention, which is just the opposite to 
what I have obse for years. 
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BIG MONEY 


IN ORNERY HORSES 


MY free book will amaze you. See the b 

money that is being made by those 
tangent my famous system of horse breaking 

training! Wild colts and vicious, unman- 
ageable horses can be picked up for a song. 
By my methods you ong, quisety transform them { 
Fr cin alateara tt Teen beeaking cols tnd fining 
horses fos others, . 


. My book fs free, id. No obll- 
Write! gation, ‘A poncand beings &. Write todap, 


Prot. JESSE BEERY, 203 Main St., Pleasant Hill, Ohie 
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iL. and 
GASOLINE 
When and Where Needed 

ene. Mounted 


EvEeyY ate farmer 

ied seclisaer Ateicaten aces” 
Duro Portable Tank 
fae. Serve ae. the ‘opaer is poe 
cae rials 
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C. FOUTS COMPANY, 26 Weed S+., 



















Shear with a ine and leave nosecond cuts por 
sear the sheep. Use a Stewart No. 9 Ball B 
aring } ine. Gets 15% more wool easily anc 
quiekly. Removes the fibre completely, making it 
longer and better selling. Leaves a smooth, even 
stubble for next year’s growth. Machine soon pays 
for i ._ Price $14. Send uy $2—balance on 
arrival. Write for catalog. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 

Dept. B 116, 12th St.and Central Ave..Chicago, lil. 











INCOME TAX situs 


easily figured if you use Tweed System of 
farm accounting. Write for free circular. 


TWEED SYSTEM CO., Inc. 





















He claims he can put on the last three 
hundred pounds of gain cheaper than he 
can the first two hundred, and for that 
reason buys steers half-fat, or in good flesh. 

“T buy steers weighing from 1,000 
pounds to 1,100 pounds,” he said. “1 
get steers of good quality, in half-fat con- 
dition. There are many reasons for this, 
the principal one being that 1 can tell at 
this point if a steer is a good-doer. Usuall 
when you buy thin steers, one or two 
prove poor feeders, and at the same tame 
will consume as much feed as the rest. 
This is a loss. 

“To my mind it is just about the same 
as buying a good and a bad cow. One 
cow will prove profitable, and another 
will prove a boarder, but both will eat the 
same amount of feed. On the last load of 
cattle I marketed, I made about $70 a head 


“J ; these steers nothing but corn sil- 
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cated in a smail yard that may be 
ated from the main yard at will, then 
access during real hot summer days. In 
this way, rheumatism may be avoided 
while t clean wallow prevent 
cholera and other diseases, keeps the skin 
in good conditioa and keeps the hogs com- 
fortable so they will get the best results 
from their feed. 

In building a wallow, it is best to pro- 
vide a sloping incline so the hogs can get in 
and out easily. A series of grooves will 
furnish foot holds on the slippery incline. 
Before laying the floor, the bottom of the 
pit should be covered with a well packed 
layer of cinders or gravel so no settling will 
take place. Then the floor may be rein- 
foreed with strips of woven wire laid in the 
cement. After the bottom of the wallow 
becomes dry, it can be waterproofed with a 
wash of pure cement. It is best to avoid 
sharp or square edges and corners so no 
injury may result to the hogs. 

The size of the wallow may be designed 
either large or small, depending upon the 
number of hogs. It’s location should be 
handy to a good fresl. water supply. The 
cinder base should be about six inches 
deep, the cement floor about five inches 
thick, while a depth of eighteen inches will 
allow ample room for water and a project- 
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Only machine that spreads 16}¢ ft. wide. Distributes evenly. Positively 
~~ to handle wet and damp limerock. Works on level or hilly 
and. Special patented automatic auger Force Feed is a wonder. No 
extra equipment needed. Attach to wagon yo now have Handle ferti- 
ler onlyence. Lowpriced. Write forfu!! informationand free trial offer. 


THE HOLDEN CO., INC. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


















































Western Canada for 
years has helped to feed 
the world—the same responsi- 
bility of production still rests u her. 
While hich prices for Grain, Cattle a 

are sure to remain, price of land is much below its value. 
Land capable of yielding 20 te 45 bush- 
els of wheat to the acre can be had on 
easy terms at from $15 to $30 per 
“ acre—good grazing land at much less. 
“~, Many farms paid for from a si year’s Raisin 
cattle, sheep and hogs wae om Thetievemment 
encourages farming and stock raising. Railway and 
Land Co's. offer inducements to Home Seek- 
ers. Farms may be stocked by loans at moderate interest. 
Western Canada offers low taxation, good markets and ship- 
ping; free schools, churches and healthful climate. 






































































Y Farm Lands 


























ing wall of several inches so outside drain- 
age will not run in.—P. H. E. 
sii cnaieectmagieiin 

OUR LIVESTOCK POPULATION 
The total estimated number of livestock, 
and the value, on farms and ranges in the 
United States January 1, 1919, is as fol- 
lows: Horses—number, 21,534,000; value, 
2,120,709,000. Mules—number, 4,925,- 
000; value $667,767,000. Milch cows— 
number, 23,467 000; value, $1,836,055,000. 
Other cattle—number, 44,399,000; value, 






at 
Ww For particulars as te reduced raitway rates, location land, flue 
Lo Prices trated litcratore, etc., apply te Supt. of mig... ody Can., , 
M. J. JOHNSTONE, 282 W. Fifth St.. 
W. V. BENNETT, Room 200, Bee Bldg, Omaha, Neb. 
R.A GARRETT, 311 Jackson St., St. Paul, Mina. 
f Arente 
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JUDITH BASIN 


Offers exceptional opportunities to the farmer, stockman and investor. Bure crops by ordinary 
farming methods. Harvest ev: year—wnot once in a while No irrigation, splendid climate, ex 


SSS 
cellent water, good mark cts fou can do better in the Judith Basia Buy direct from the ewn- 


ers. Prices lowest; terms easiest. Free information and prices seat on request. 


ADDRESS THE COOK-REYNOLDS COMPANY, Box J-1405, LEWISTON, MONTANA 
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$1,960,670,000. Sheep—number, 49,863,- 
000; value, $579,016,000. Swine—num- 





ber, 75,587,000; value, $1,665,987,000. (the farm family in every issue of Successful Farming. Read 


ae fle, | each department and all the advertisements. 








There is something of interest and value to every member of 
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Drive This 
| Post Like 
A Stake 


Trade your post 
hole digger and 
tamping tool for a 
sledge. Save labor- 
ious, expensive hole 
digging 

The Red Top Steel 
Fence Post ‘‘drives like 
a stake—anchors solid 
as a rock in any soil. 
Makes a better looking 
| moredurable fence than 
either wood or concrete. 
Costs less toinstall and 
| keep up. 


oe ee | 


Millions in use—on 
up-to-date farms— by 
leading railroads and on 
Government properties 


For sale by leading 


dealers. Tobe sure 
of the genuine, 
cemand the Red 
Top. 
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MAKE THE LAMB QUALITY, GOOD 

Recently while at the market a native} 
lamb feeder remarked how much better | 
the western lambs sold than the native’! 
offerings did. It was true, and after in- 
quiring he was informed that the better 
quality of the western stock was responsi- 
| ble for the higher prices. 

He happened to have some native offer- 
|ings on sale that day and some of the 
load went at relatively low prices. Con- 
siderable sorting was necessary and altho 
a few of the tops sold at rather high prices, 
the balance of the load looked low. 

The occasion was a lesson to this feeder. 
He found that there were always enough | 








| of the plainer quality offerings on the mar-| 


| ket to take care of the demand, but good | 


| to prime lots at most times were lacking 


and the difference in price made it. worth 
while for the feeder to make his lambs 
of as good quality as possible. 

It is a known fact that some feeders pur-| 
chased lambs last summer, and when they | 
came back to market they were of poorer 
quality than when they went out. Im- 
proper handling was the cause of this. 
Some sheep feeders labored under the im- | 
pression that to get the lambs was the 
first step, turn them out into the field was 
next, then send them to market and the 
yrofit was made. But many feeders now 
a differently as they have learned 
that the offerings must have some finish 
to them if they are to prove attractive 
to the buyer and land a profitable price. 

The cheaper lamb and mutton trade is 
supplied by the oldersheep, which buyers 
expect to buy at lower prices, but when 
they get light weight stock they want 
quality and some fat on the carcasses. 
That 1s why the straight loads of good to 
choice quality western offerings outsell 
the mixed native lots. 

In many of the offerings cashed during 
the winter months, lack of corn was 
noticeable. Owners conserved as much as 
possible, but in some cases this practice 
was carried to extremes and proved costly 
rather than economical. A little extra 
grain puts a top on the lambs and when | 
the buyers go thru the load and handle 
the animals they are convinced that there 
is something there besides pelt and bones. 
—G. CU. 

BUY LAMBS TO FIT FEEDS 

The kind of lambs John Gourley of 
Livingston county, Ill., feeds depends on 
the amount of feed he has on hand, and 
how long he wants to feed the stock. If he| 
has lots of feed, he buys the stretchy kind; 
if he has only a limited amount, he buys 
the short-coupled kind. 

He turned to sheep two years ago be- 
cause his land was beginning to show 
signs of continued grain growing. He 
could have fed cattle and got good results, 
but he wanted to clean up the weeds and 
crop residues, so he picked on sheep. He 
figured they would spread the manure at 








the same time. 

“The lambs made a nice gain, too, put- 
ting on twenty-five pounds in ninety | 
days,”’ according to Mr. Gourley. “In-| 
stead of feeding corn, I planted a field of 
corn to soybeans, and rape and clover 


in the oats. I cut the oats, and the rape | 
and clover came up fine. I plowed under | 
the residue of the rape and clover, and had | 
some soybeans to plow under, too. 

“This made lots of manure, in ‘dalton 
to the droppings of the lambs. 1 started | 
the lambe in the oats stubble, with the| 
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Shinn-flat 
ae 


Shinn-Flat the ac- 


ulation of electricity in the 
Building, by permitting it to 
6 chareed ground int the a 
mosphere © ve the building 
—relieving the strain on the 


cloud above, and removing 
the conditions that cause the 
Lightning Stroke. 


% Greater Protection 


Shinn-Flat is the ony lightning 
or conductor woven - e form 

of a flat cable—the form that elec- 
trical authorities say is most effi- 










f in- 
. Wwe @cive a Cash Be: at — 
wi 
Seiko. Write for oy on 
Ligh’ Cause ei Con 
W.C. SHINN MFG. CO. 
1634Monadnock Bldg. Chicago, Il. 





lightning Cant Strike if 
SHINN Gets There First 





FREE FORD AUTO 


TO AGENTS 


Here’s an opportunity to earn big money— 
$6 to $12 a day, with easy work, all your time 
or epare time and obtain a Ford Automobile 
free besides. A straightout from the shoulder 
business proposition, No voting or guessing 
contest. We want wide-awake men and women 
to introdnce into every home our fam 

ZANOL Pure Food Products, Non- Alegho 

Food Flavors in ag Toilet Preparations, 

Perfumes and Soe 250 other light 
usbhold necessities. 


you make | success. a bestetaly peo limit 
to your earning power. We can use only 
a certain number of General Agents 

se get in toush with as ahence. 

We furnish our representa- 

tives with a free automobile. 

Just send postal for particu- 

lars and movev mating offer. 















nT Oe First Cost 
I Pay the Freight 


QUALITY THE BEST 
It has the Fwill Life in it 
when delivered to you. 
GUARANTEED 
For 6 and 7 Years. 
Made Fresh For Your Ordes *2.. pienaca after you tse 


gerepcnoes for 
rise Today for ip pais 2 Be BOOK and cand 





















O. om .. CHASE, The Paint Man, 





IN ENGINE PRICES 
KEROSENE — GASOLINE 


2 to 30 H-P. 
Immediate Shipment 
Stationary, Portable or, 
Saw-kig—allat greatly 
— ee 

= weo- 
qul-Giesawent panwen Choose your own 
Nocut ie quali quality, ,. bat a big cut in price 
















Empire Building. Piiteburgh, 


i611 











rape and clover, and when the first snow | 


| fell, turned them in the cornfield. When 
this was cleared up, I fed them corn and 
alfalfa. 





“The lamb feeding business is a good 


LAND 


grains, stock, poultry, fruit. 
Swigart Land Co., V1259 First Nat’! Bk. Bidg., Chicago, It 


in Michigan’s best counties. 
10 to 80 acre hardwood tracts. 
$15 to G0} pes ome: Easy 
Best land offer in the U 

Bie booklet ince, 


for 
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one. It helps my land, keeps down the 


weeds, and gives me a profit in addition. ; MO a> 

My lambs net me about fifty cents per 

head | itching an 01 
“T notice the on gen show a preference hea rt As 

for a nice tidy lamb weighing fifty-five to ait . 

eighty pounds, and that’s why I piek out | F# a a \ MW hi g p bl S d 

the nail feoders’'—'T. 3D. Cy aShing FropvieMms ooive 


CASTRATE BUCK LAMBS 7 — ET me show you how to solve the drainage, irri- 
Castrate your lambs, is the warning — and soil washing problems at low cost. 
sent out to sheep raisers from the men at / Pi show you how two men can now do more 
the markets who sell the stock. They have / ditch work than 100 men by old methods. This is 
found that buyers discriminate against ' ‘Se the year to save labor and do this work swiftly and 
“bucky” offerings and selling prices are ' j / efficiently. I'll show you the way. Write for the 
discounted from the wether lambs. Dur- : @ new book that tells the story. 
ing the winter months the native lamb vA 


fierings at the markets showed. that ; 

feeders were somewhat neglectful in V— TATE 

handling the lamb crop and the presence | Want You 

of bucks in the loads hurt the selling price. 
Now that the new crop is coming on, . : 

owners should take moves so oe to Know ? Sg Ae on pee sarin fee og Say 8 

ings will sell at the highest prices. cas- _— : 

tied when youn, te lade will do bet] MMURLMO) ges Iearssraroth hard ide. Alsgse 

dar wil ak bam Be «Pore Peon mere fect machine for cleaning old weed-clogged 

of the buck type and easier selling will be ee be! baggy en seagate 

py ty oy found that many of the or wide — — fees or levers 

buck lambs came from beginners in the to get out of fix. Lasts a lifetime. 

business. The older feeders have learned © 

from past experience that castrating at an Farm Terracing 

early “age 18 one of the essentials of the Builds farm terraces which stop washing of soil on rolling aa 


sheep business, and they aim to have it hillside land —S the water So remain; reclaims 
rer i Then abandoned washed land; throws up dikes and levees; grades 
SS ea possible. W they —_—e roads; works in any soil, wet or dry; 2, 4 and 6 horse sizes; 


- th r egular ee deter _ a few large size fine for tractor. Needed on every farm. 

of the promising bucks for future breeding 

and castrate the balance of the erop that is Get Your Farm tm Shape 

to be fed out for the lamb market. 1 SO LD re}. | years. Here is crop insuranceat a low cort. Write 
This is one of the points of the business ee ey ee TQ 


that helps to bring better prices.—J. C. DAYS for this and our proposition. Address W. A. Steele, Pres. 
ee OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO., Inc. 

GRINDING GRAIN FOR SHEEP TRIAL Box 1129, OWENSBORO, KY. 
Does it pay to grind grain for sheep and 
lambs? Would ground corn cob 
meal be any better o shelled corn for 

these animals?—L. Ta. 

Both sheep and jamb are equipped with 
splendid grinding apparatus and with rare 


exceptions, whole grain only should be 
furnished to this class of animals. In ex- 96 pan 0K 
ae ge cooducted at the Iowa and Bargain 
‘ansas Azricultural Colleges it was Fence 
i 


determined beyond question that sheep ! 


would do just as well or better on shelled | 

or broken ear corn than they would on iicapanet ona eee Ly want to get the best price and the 

: i] best fence for the money you ever bought, 

ground corn and cob meal. It is true that ae send today for my Big Free F Book” it 

certain very hard feeds such as millet and 2 ~ will be a revelation to you both as to prices 

gleanings containing small weed seeds, | == A sett gen. Dow't pat Rot data pen oe Be of the he fence 1 
t now. 








will give better results if ground, but these i See for yoursel 


feeds are not commonly used for sheep. | ¥ : will Save You a Lot of Money 


Valuable breeding sheep whose teeth have | f Bite Find out why a half million farmershave bought Brown Fence (4a 
become badly worn may be continued in | B Sey pnd saved thousands of dollars. Find out why my Acid Test 
usefulness by feeding them ground grain. Se 1 prove Ne belere you bay. Catalog doome inpetvieo~teuces far 

On the whole, however, grinding of any of purposes. 

the common grains used m feeding sheep is Quality Highest 


every 
My Prices 5 Lowest-My 
considered unnecessary. on bath Wires weil se fase Gute, Sete Self raising with ar 3 io rk wat 
FREIGHT PREP. Get thie enoney coving beak 


MARKETING ‘LAMBS - 
Which in your opinion is the best kind of n Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 664 , Cleveland, Thio 


‘lambs to raise for the market, early or late? 


i || I Want to Send 
‘The proper time to market is generally hee aoe My New 


somewhere rages bag —_" and at that - 

time sixty to ei ype lambs will of Vamt Sas Gates 
bomtie t fed hes il = th eee : add 

0TH tamods Té 2€aVvuy irom e nnn 

will be ready for the market sound weie cl me Ba 
ahead of the western stock, and frequent- ot Bag Get 2 cae ae yo neem 
ly sell at a premium. Begin forcing the 
lambs assoonas they will eat, which 

at about three weeks. Corn, oats, and 
cottunseed meal are the grains usually 
fed, and roughage in the form of alfalfa, 
clover and other legume hay is essential! 
to putting on a good growth. Give the 
lambs the best ian and feed from the 
start, and the early ones will be read 
top the market in late June and early July. 








\PPPATS /1 LINTETT DL PPPRAOTrPRORERERODRERN Prte Tt: 

ok om — is ae of interest and value to every mem- 
page ere may be some things adver- the farm family in every issue of Successful 
Se a nn tae wtich you ought to}Farming. Read each department and all the ads. 


Look over the advertising index on 








post up on at this time. 





FREE 








» To Land 
/ Owners 


A This latest edition of Ropp’s 
New Calculator will prove 
/’ valuable to you every da 
in the year—it is filled wit | 
) information that farmers 

need — tells how to figure 
anything you wantto know 
— how to measure land — capacity of 
cribs and bins, hay stacks, etc. We 
will also send our latest ‘catalog of 


SQUARE DEAL FENCE 


—the fence that has become so pop- 
ular with farmers everywhere be- 
cause it lasts longest, looks best 
we always stands tight and trim. 
1en you buy fencing be sure to 
Look For The 
Square Deal Lock 
This lock grips the heavy, 
one-piece stay wires to the strong, 
sturdy, wavy strand wires in such a 
manner that they cannet slip. The 
heavy stay wires prevent bagging 
and sagging. if you want a fence 


that you will always be proud of, 
insist on SQUARE DEAL FENCE, 


Send for FREE BOOKS Today 
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Keystone Stee! & | 
Wire Compa 
5463 industrial Se. 
a, i 


























is galvanised w wire which has been painted because 
having been wet, making it far more durable 


inted wire. a, contain = 
Shipped from 
to any seat in Miasogrl. lo lowa, ihnois and Wis- 
n t om 
— sin 2 oe ax OE nA > Pig 4 ile Neb, or will ship 


A $0 per spool, f.o.b. 


than regular 
rods, about 58 














There Is Awaiting You A Happy 
Home In Happy Land sine tn tine 


sin in the 

yveriand of America; a prosperous, rar pidly develop- 

reg! » of deversified farming. Wonderful productive 

abundance of good water, good gras, excellent 
good markets, good roads, 


good neighbors. | 

LOW PRICE TEN YEARS TO PAY. Ww rite for our 
booklet 

giving full informatk 


‘Happy Homesin Happy Lands” 
Le] 
A. R. CODE, Land Sales Manager 
Seward Hines Farm Land Co., 1324-A Otis Bidg., Chicago, Mi 


seer Ownene or Wrecowetn Fanmu Lanvs 


ing 















ie CENTS A ROD for 
| a inch Hog Fence 
@ 3s ce. a rod for 47-in | 
RS etyles Farm, Poultry and Lawn | 










Fences. Low prices Barbed Wire 


FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 
Sold on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
Write for free catalog now. 






—— eee 
A greats giving 
the FACTS in re 
gard to the land sit- | 

uation. 3% anne 


trial subecri 


Bf for a home or investment you are t ioe 

b . 

Iran's Piped Tags ond pe 
re Address 


EDITOR, LANDOLOGY, Skidmore Land Co, 
10 HALL AVE. MARINETTE, WIS 


SOUTH DAKOTA STATE LANDS 


Will be offered tn 18 counties this 
time and at low interest These 

lands which have broken all government records 
of crop production Write for list and prices. 


South Dakota Immigration Department, $33" Pierre,S.D. 
Our ads are guaranteed, Read them. 





soring, om hens farm 
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WINTER COLTS 
Universal custom, backed by the prac- 


| tice of ages and nature, is hard to over- 


come. ‘This applies to the practice of 
breeding mares so that colts arrive in the 
spring or summer. Some horse raisers 
advocate fall colts, but I have never heard 
one speak in favor of winter foals altho 
admitting when questioned that he had 
never given the idea a trial. 

It was not a new idea with me, for I had 
often intended to make the experiment, so 
when, by someone’s carelessness, our 
Percheron stallion obtained his freedom 
on two different occasions in January, 
with the result that two mares foaled the 
following December just as severe winter 
weather was setting in, I believe I gave the 
idea of winter colts a good practical test 
under the circumstances. 

It so chanced that my stable accom- 
modations were of the poorest kind that 
winter; a fact which I thought most unfor- 
tunate at the beginning, fearing it would 
result disastrously for the youngsters. 
Altho the winter was unusually severe 
from January on, only during storms were 
the mares sheltered, and then only at 
night. The colts never stopped growing 


|for a moment, and when turned on grass 


in the spring two finer specimens could 
not be found. 

Most of the colts are reared on farms as 
issue and many farmers doubt if 
it really pays. Most of the foals arrive 
in the spring or summer just when the 
mares are needed in the fields, and too 
often the animals are over taxed or over 
heated both before and after the birth of 
the offspring; or the latter are given access 
to heated milk, neither of which has ever 
been found to be beneficial and often re- 
sults in the loss of a valuable colt and not 
infrequently in the loss of both mare and 
colt. Furthermore, how many farmers are 
literally forced to cut down on feed be- 

cause of the very scarcity of hay and grain 
and even early grass, just when the mares 

require their full and regular ration? Yet 
the mares must help put in the crop just 
when most in need of absolute rest. Short 
rations coupled with hard work are not 
conducive to good results in the offspring. 

As a rule mares are not likely to be work- 
ing hard in the winter, and even so, there is 
less danger of being overheated in cold 
weather; feed is likely to be plentiful until 
the colts are old enough to subsist other- 
wise than on the mother’s milk, and only 
moderately warm quarters are essential 
in the average winter climate. 

Our western custom, due largely to 
favorable climatic conditions, of allowing 
stock to “winter out’’ so far as shelter is 
concerned, may easily be carried to excess 
by a careless farmer, and while I believe 
nothing is gained by such a custom, on the 
whole it has often proved beneficial, 
Altho forced by circumstances on the oc- 
casion mentioned, to allow these two mares 
and colts to seek the brush for shelter in 
clear, cold weather, neither colt was in- 
jured by the exposure as they were free to | 
exercise. I thought this was better for| 
them than to be confined in a makeshift | 
of a stable. 

Some of you farmers who keep but one | 
team on your farm and find it unprofitable 
to raise colts, depart from the prescribed 
rule of ages, and breed your mares to foal 
in late fall or early winter. Doubtless 
there is room for argument, but I am 
going to continue experimenting, at any 
rate.—R. W. 

UTILIZING THE GRASS CROP 

Before many weeks thousands of farm- 
ers thruout the cornbelt states will be up 
against the problem of finding feeders to 
utilize the grass crop. With all kinds of 
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Drive Them In 


Six or seven times faster than you can 
set wooden or concrete posts—no holes 
todig. Cost less installed. Last three times 
as long—made of tough Rail Steel. 

| Will not rot, burn, buckle, frost heave or 
sag. 

Ankorite Steel Posts make a strong at- 
| tractive permanent fence Always in 
| alignment. Protect stock from lightning 
Send for book of Fence Post Facts 

and Dealers Name. 
CALUMET STEEL Co. 
208 S. La Salle St., Dept. L, Chicago 




















Lt. YOUR 
saw your w: 
SHELL YOUR CORN 
PUMP YOUR WATER 
ELEVA 





My ay aey or fess than the cost of 

p. Ford builds ipt,.-lt t= 
B25) 2. Ford bade ct you might ag well save 
your money and use it to do all your farm work. 


oe ee ee on end of shaft. Ward Gover- 
it not satisfied. fat m perfect contral. Money bach 


THE WARD CO. (2041 4 SL, Lincoln, fcb. 
———_ 























Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Mill Prices 











CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. 0EPT.220 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


WASHINGTON NEEDS 
Dairy, Poultry and Stock Farmers 


Waghincton, the State of Op ity invites 

ou. Conditions right for dairying, poultry 
live’ ateck. Ideal climate, cheap la abundant 
water, e cities, excellent markets 
with and water transportation and good 
For free book with complete details write 


I. M. HOW 





meat products — extremely. 


< - — 


ee 


Devi. F. Siymoi bia, Washington 


i“ 








high prices and a scarcity of grain feeds it 
| require some close figuring and careful 
planning to make the most profitable use 
of this season’s grass crop. Itis safe to say 
that it will prove a part of wisdom to buy 
a few good animals before the rush 
begins but not overstock the pastures. 
Grain feeds are so expensive that the 
farmer who utilizes his grass crop to the 
best advantage will be playing a safer 
game than those who wait until grass is 
ready to stock and then rush in and buy 
more inferior animals than they can carry 
along until fall without feeding excessive 
amounts of grain feed. 

Of course, it wilk cost a little more to 
care for the animals a few weeks before 
yastures are fit for grazing, but this added 
item of expenditure will be more than 
counterbalanced by having a lot of better 
animals to go into the pasture, and by the 
returns accruing later on. Cert: ain it is 
that when many are looking for good 
animals someone must put up with the 
inferior ones. Waiting for pastures to 
become fit for grazing and then filling 
them up with something to eat up the 

ass, does not put one in possession of a 
ay of good animals to put into the feedlots 
the next falland winter. Cornbelt farmers 
who have good wastures should plan to 
make the aan possible use of them the 
coming seagon. 

a aunt p> thee Sue, eS ek meee 
feeds and a oy tee outlook 
or a prices for iH would 
gh prices for beef cattle He woul 
ae vt - early, carries them —e 
cheaply on grass and a limited amount 
grain feeds, will come out better at theend 
of the year, than those who rush in at a 
later date and over-stock their pastures 
with a lot of inferior animals. 

To meet the peculiar conditions at the 
present time it would seem that the only 
safe course to pursue would be to buy a 
few good animals for summer grazing. A 
smailer number of cattle with more 
and less eorn will return more profit than 
a larger number where more corn will be 
needed to maintain them in thrifty condi- 
tion. The best returns in feeding beef 
cattle are always obtained by feeding the 
best classof cattle. Itis certain that many 
farmers will be in the market for the better 
grade of feeders and the few f. rmers who 
take advantage of the situation and buy 
their cattle before the rush will get the 
best. And it is safe to assume thai. those 
who get the best animals will get ms:  - 
mum returns from pastures. —C. B. F 





CLIPPING HORSES 

is it generally considered good practice 
to clip the horses before putting them on 
heavy work in the early spring? If so, 
.o is the best way to do the work?- 
8. T., Ind. 

C *: ping horses in the spring is generally 
cons ‘ide red good practice and it is espec ial- 
ly so if the horse has not been curried and 
blanketed and otherwise well cared for 
during the winter. The average farm 
horse grows a heavy coat of hair in which 
is lodged a vast quantity of dust, dirt and 
the like. It is physically impossible for 
him to do his best work on a warm spring 
day while carrying this kind of a coat. 
Good farmers realize this and accordingly 
clip their horses at about the time the 
heavy work opens up in the spring. In 
addition to the relief which it gives the 
horse, this practice does away with the 
nuisance of the loose hair which is con- 
tinually gumming up the sweat pads, 
sticking to the harness, the driver’s 
clothes, etc. A clipping machine especial- 
ly designed for clipping horses and mules 
may be puschened at a relatively small 
cost and with this equipment the work can 
be done in short order. After clipping, 
the horses must be protected from the 
occasional cold and raw spring day and 
should. therefore be stabled on such a 
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A New 
Fairbanks-Morse 


En¢gine 






[LOOK FOR THE DEALER-| 
[WHO DISPLAYS THIS SIGN | 


2s is remarkable ~ 


engine value and efficiency for 
every farmer who buys the new 
14H.P.“Z”" farm engine—from 
the local dealer, of course. This 
new size successfully uses 


KEROSENE 


and comfletes a line of farm en- 
gines—14, 3, 6, 10, 15H. P.— 
all of which are kerosene engine 
marvels. Over 200,000 farmers 
—now using the “Z" on their 
farms—will, we know, say that 
the performance of the “Z" 

exceeds even their expectations. 
Throttling Governor—Duile in Oscillating Magneto, 


Prices 114 H. P. $61.00—3 H. P. 
$100.00 — 6 H. P $179.00 — 
F. 0. B Fectory 


Clso runs on 
Distillate Fairbanks, Morse & © 


MANUFACTURER 
Coal (i UFACTURERS CHICAGO 


reer 


Gatok: 





For Lawns, Churches and Cemeteries. 
Kokomo Fence—all Steel—makes your yard a 
safe play- ground for your children—adds beauty 
and refinement to your home—protects your 
property. Why be without this attractiveness 
and protection when you can buy Kokomo 
Fence at such low prices? 


Beg Fe 
10 Cents a Foot and Up. ms VEER 
Our S al Prices out-strip all competit d a 
will saveyou money. Large illustrated Catslog © hme 
styles—a fence for every purpose. ; UT LLL hi live 


et 5 
IT’S FREE. Write for it today. 
KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE Co., 





day when not working and blan- 
keted when hitched a 





Box 374 Kokomo, Indiana. 
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CAN THE MOLINE-UNIVERS) 
FARMERS FROM FOURT 



















































































































































































































































































2 - 7 
;-———= These Questions were asked the following farmers who own Moline-U 
1. Has it been your experience that the Moline-Univorsal Tracter and 4. How many acres do you cultivate in a 10-hour day? [ 
Two-Row Cultivator do a good job of cultivating? 5. Do you get'as good or better corn (ér other crop) cultivating with (39 |, 
> Will it hendle y Il as lay by? the Moline-Universal Tractor as with horses? t 
é Vill it handle your young corn as weil as lay by 6. Do you find that the tractor will injure the soil by packing? } 
3. is it as steady as horses, particularly at the lower speeds? 7. Will it knock down any more stalks at the ends turning than horses? | 
ae CET, bos oe 3 4 D “ae 6 a 
Wy at ae SS Yes =a Se oben It is 15-22 No difference No Not if 
Rushville, Inches Yes Yes Yes 15- good No | Na 
<a Yes Prefer young corn More so 20 No /, Not as 
em BE. Care _ , “Can't cul Vv - . No morte 
Wilming a. Ohio = 2 - Y es ay eras Steadier ‘ mod 
r A. " — Yes Didn't use it on corn More so 12- Ya 
H. Br: r q = > , 
Cornime, ‘Kansas oe yo <n bb " ee Y es Y es 
— Nick E.ll ; 2 a 
David City, Nebraska Y x BP ar =~ Yes Steadier 12-2 s }: _ Ne 
. Ed. Finn - = 
Baiers f iiinois Yes Yes Yes 15- f, No 
remem < a - ) 
Beinbhemn, Oklahoma Yes Better than team Better 14-18 . 
~~ Elmer G. Schell Does Didn't use it to 
_ “Nevada, Ohio aon finish with a 
M. V. Bartlett 
mt tt Muncie, Indiana Yee Yes 
Windside, Nebeeska Yes Yes Mos - 
"Edward Bilsh in 
f a Center, Mess. Yes Yes Y 
. ~ Alva West 
Harpeter, Ohi Ohio Yea Yes 18 No 
aad G. W. Beard a 
Waterbury, eestions Yes Yes : ’ st No 
— Gl Richard . nal . 2 2 
= Rutledge, Missouri Splendid Yes - a 
~sFred Pabst 
Oconomowoc, Wieconsin Yes vou 
G Slack " . e- " 
“Tewteburg, Ohio Coal ~ Ont Yat 
W. H. Hamilton , a” 3 
‘ atur, lo Yeq ¥ . ~ be 
Chris C. Walk Certainly ¢ 7, Or 
Blythe, California does Yeo = = 
C. Wilmer - yp... 
Dee Moines, iow Yes Yes 4 » ~ 7 oa No — md 
Harley As good Didn't have it for : m> 
___ South Whaley, Indi indiene ‘hooste - miles 2 ~ du . ~_ Ne > 
" Cl ae — a P . 
Mm = Yes Yes Steadier 7-18 Betters =» |, No With 
ee See, be Yes Yes . Yes 8-15 Believe so « 7 2 ° 
—S its. Yes Yes Yes 10-12 Yes No @] About 
=. Roberts Not with 
_ Platte C City. Missouri Yes Yes Yee 15.18 Yes No 
OB larreville indiana Yes mee ws . Yes 18-24 No difference No No 
. wee AS Yes No cultivator will Yes 16 No difference No No 
Ww a k “Ohio _ a Yes More so 16-18 Just as good No No ‘ 
% Los Better Just as well Steadier 18-19 Better Not as much Not as 
Rushville, Indiana Fe Yes Yes 12:20 Better No Nom | 
t ST Yes Yee Yes Better No Less 
mI - Fine job Steadier > 20 Boner Not at all Alivlemgl | 
: L —~v. Yes Yes Steadier W445 No difference No Not as 
Wilmington, Ohio _ 7 = - « 
c sth = Oklahoma : = a E Y red psy am) he More so 12-14 ae ™ No Did at first m 
Average 
An average of 50% of all the horses on the better results can be obtained. Ten of the farmers 
above farms was displaced because the above, farm | |Z a¢res per horse because the Moline- ly 
Moline-Universal Fractor cultivates—the number Universal cultivates and doesall farm work. Three loy 
of horses was reduced to one for each 59.2 acres. farmers displaced horses entirely. Is this possible t 
According to United States Department of Agri- with any other _ssactor? ary 
culture one horse is required for each 20 to 30 acres, These are not exceptional farmers, many others nd 
and the ordinary tractor does not reduce the num- are getting results equally satisfactory with the , ’ 
ber of horses. Remarkable as this showing is still Moline-Universal Tractor. And youcandothesame. BB. ; 
4 : tes 
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L TRACTOR CULTIVATE? 
N STATES SAY YZ9 


Tractors and Two-Row Cultivators. Read how they answer them. — 


Do you consider the Moline-Universal Tractor and Cultivator a 
labor saving and economical method of cultivating? 

How many acres do you farm? 

How many acres in row crops on which you used the Moline- 
Universal Tractor and Two-Row Cultivator? 


11. 
12. 


13. 


What crops did you cultivate in this manner? 


How many horses or mules have you been able to do away with 
because the Moline-Universal can cultivate? 


How many horses or mules do you still keep. 
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300 
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young trees 
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30% in row crops 


Remember the Moline-Universal Tractor does 
farm work as well as cultivating. With it you can 

9 acres a day, double disc 27 acres, harvest 
to 40 acres. It has plenty of power for all ordi- 
y belt work. And one man operates both tractor 

nd implement from the seat of the implement. 

We build a complete line of implements to work with 
Moline-Universal Tractor, all equally as satisfactory as 
two-row cultivator. 


+ 


- 


I don't think we could farm without the Moline. 





we had not had the tractor would never been able to farm as much land. 


of one more horse. 


tractor 
than 


per man. 


tractor. 
two 
you clai it, some 
to pay for gas and oil. 
extra corn ground, crops paid for tractor. 
if | had to go back to horses and mules. 
"t have to sit on implement and let the Moline rest. 
as a preparer of soil for planting. 
in my field that | crossed with it, I never could with horses. 
lot of time. 
2 men and 6 horses by having a Moline. 
would be too slow for me. 
is is 
and three horses. 
were ahead of the crops. 
farm in this country without a Moline. 
can do two men’s work. 


when neighbors with horses had to quit because of the heat. 


our on 
my 


F. your tractor to claim. 


Kept 


have done all jobs on 
ec is most 


day in season. 


tractor if not practical 


A Moline t&t ayaqorgt) gist, It is the only real all work tractor. 


“Plowed 80 acres in 6% days. There was a 3-plow tractor right by my side 
and | plowed faster and deeper. 

Aioline means mde, quicker and better work with less help and expense 
than any oth@ farm power. 











5 
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5 
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Moline Tractor Dealer, 


Tractor is indispensable, has great capacity for work. 





The new Moline is far and away the best light tractor ever put out. 





We feel we would have to quit farming if it wasn't for the Moline. 





Besides cultivating | plowed 110 acres, cut 50 acres of oats, drilled 35 ac ro. 
of wheat and 20 acres of cane. 


* was not given, was 


See the Moline-Universal on display at your nearest 
or at our factory branch in the 


following cities: 


Poughkeepsie, Baltimore, 
Portland, 


Minneapolis, Minot, Sioux Falls, Des Moines, Bloomington, 
Ill india: 


Atlanta, New Orleans, Dallas, Oklahoma City, St. Louis, 
les, Stockton, 


Spokane, 
Salt Lake City, Denver, Kansas City, cain. 


ianapolis, Columbus, Jackson, Mich. 
Ask for Folder, R.F. 44, which fally describes how to eat. 


vate with the Moline-Universal Tractor. xAddress, Dept. 2 
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BETTER FARM HORSES 
The Care of the Mare and the Foal 
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1e should be fed sparingty until 


becomes regulated to mcet 
If the mare is a 


milker, s 
her milk flo 
the demands of the colt. 
scanty milker, tt will be best to feed her : 


[E properly conditioned young 
rse, with its early training largely 
ompleted, is one of the most per- 
fectly finished products of the farm. The 
ordinary diversified farm with its wide use| liberal ration of milk-producing foods 
of horses furnishes ideal conditions for}; When the mare does not foal after pro- 
growing, developing and training young! tracted efforts, call veterinary aid at once, 
herses. The farmer who keeps a few choice | for many times delay results in the less of 
mares to do hus farm work and raises a few| either the foal or mare, and sometimes 
celts to sell each year may add suhstan-| both. As s00n as the foal is born and pul- 
tially to his ammual income; and at the|sation ceases, the navel should be tied 
same time have good matched teams todo/| with a string about three inches below the 
his farm work. The actual cost between | body, and then severed about two inches 
grewing the right kind and a mongrel is/ below where it is tied. Disinfect the string 
se smal! that a man who has a reasonable| and the whole navel region by sprinkling 
kmowledge of horses and takes pride in} with a powder made from sulfur and tannic 
them is not justified in starting with a lot | acid mixed, arts. This should be 
of inferior mares and depending upon | done four or times until well healed. 
the good quatities of the station to correct | As soon xs the foal has nursed, one should 
their natural defects in the progeny. The! keep close watch of its bowels, and if they 
mast successful breeders are men who) are not in proper condition, do not give a 
hawe made the advance from grade te/ dose of physic but use a syringe, and the 
purebred eteck gradually. ‘There is| cause will be removed without danger of 
nethmg about the breeding and rearmg of | deranging the whole digestive system. 
pmarebred draft horses that anyone is not] Beware of New Pasture 
able to learn, still they need better treat-|) When a mare has been kept at hard work 
ment than most farmers give their horses. | up te a short time before foaling, and has 
Purebred berses do not require pamperiag | been fed a grain ration, and then after foal- 
bart they do require good care and enough | ing, is put out to pasture with her offspring 
wholesome food. If ome has been suc-| it 1s safe to say that the foal’s death war- 
he will find the|rant has been signed. Mares that have 





cesst with grades, 

tramsition to pureblreds is an easy one, and | been kept at work up to the tame are 
he will find no difference between the grade| due to foal are prett certain to have 
amd purebred stock. He may safely buy a/ strong, husky foals, and efter the colt gets 
few p red mares. If he knows nothmg)/a good start on its dam’s milk, that has 
about draft horses, he will do well to grade | been formed from rich grain feed, all goes 
up his horses for some years before he in-| well until she is turned out on grass. Then 
vests expensive breeding mares. At/the composition of the milk is changed, 
lems should gam the necessary ex-/| and the grass milk disagrees with the colt. 
peric! before he makes the change The bowels become loose, and he sucks 
After selecting a few of the best mares| more and more, until at last he has the 
he can afford to own, he should mate them | scours and dies. The result is not caused 
wi hon of one of the leading breeds} by « iting polsonous cr ss or weeds, bat by 
es. ‘The stallon should weigh | the sudden change m the composition of 
i five hundred pounds more} the ire’s milk, due to the change of food. 
, I th which he mated When it is desired to turn the mare and 
In ‘ imal breeding we find | colt out to grass, get them accustomed 
ure rs a umon of widely|gradually. When the mare is allowed to 
p i that it will usualty pro-! run in the pasture at night, and fed a full 
ac ter results to mate the mares with | grain ration, she may safely be put out to 
re near their weight and | pasture with her foal, but her grain food 
resembling t general characteristics. | should be kept up to secure the best re- 
Feed for Pregnant Mare sults Mares and their colts should have 
rT) » neecis to be fed at al! times | a little grain every day, altho not everyone 

it ral ra 1 of clean a sh- | will follow this practice. 
g vd bundance of clean and The loss of flesh and condition at wean- 
ur te Us ution in feeding and | img time may be reduced if the colt is 
et he ve ho more to eat at a time than | taucht to eat before it is weaned. It is not 
bee eat up clean. When the mare/the best practice to feed the colt large 
reli er food, rt 1s good evidence that | quantities of grain while the mare is giving 


she i riving. An ear or two of corn with} plenty of milk, but rather to get him ac- 
vat | bran make an ideal ration for a | customed tosmal] amounts. Teach him to 
rear ut is working, and the amount) stand tied, so that he will not fret when 
may be regulated by the amount of work | taken away from his dam. Colts that are 
she ympelled to do and her general ap- | accustomed to being fed and tied are much 
pearance and appetite. All the hay should | easier te manage during weaning time. 
be clean and free from dust. About six moaths of age is the proper 
As foaling time approaches, the mare| time to wean a strong foal. Many good 
needs the best of care and most careful | horsemen prefer to wean them at ance, 
feedi Mauch of the risk usually com-| while others wean them more gradually, 
mon foaling tame may be eliminated allowing them to nurse once a day fora few | 
by*careful feedmg; her supply of mifk may | days before they are taken away entirely. 
be regulated so that it wiil not form a hard | After the colt has been taken away, it is 
or caked udder. I believe that as a rule it | essential that the mare have good care, and 


wall be safer to witivhold all milk-produc-| her udder well bathed, at least once a 
uag foods for a few days before she is due to | day, with cold water and spirits of cam- 
foal. After she has foaled, more especially, | phor. This dries up the milk and prevents 

hovers. 





if she gives promise of being a heavy | the adder becoming caked and 
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CONCRETE 
Manure Pit 
will cost you 
nothing 


The horses and cows 
will pay for it. 

Unless stable manure is 
kept so that the valuable 
liquid contents are saved, 
50 per cent of the fertiliz- 
ing value of the manure is 
lost. An average horse or 
cow produces annually 
manure worth $35. The 
liquid portion is worth 
nearly half of this. A con- 
crete manure pit will save 
it all. So you see how the 
horses and cows can pre- 
sent you with a concrete 
manure pit free of charge. 
Build one now and get the pro- 
fits from this form of saving. 


Ask for our free booklet teil- 
ing how to build Concrete 
Manure Pits. Write our near- 
est district office. 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 








Atlanta Helena _ Parkersburg 
Chicago Indianapolis Pittsburgh 
Dallas Kansas City Sait Lake City 
Denver Milwaukee Seattle 
Detroit Minn Ww: 

New York 





Concrete for Permanence 
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from the 
t is well 
lighted and ventilated. The stall will 
afford him more exercise than a single 
stall, but do not think that it will furnish 
him enough; turn him out every day when 
the weather is warm and sunshiny and 
allow him to run about the yards. Bran 
and oats are ideal grain feeds, and clover 
and timothy make suitable roughage. 

The feeder is the only man who knows 
how much food the colts require for their 
best growth and development. They 
should have only what will be cleaned up 
ata feeding. Nothing will run down a colt 
faster than allowing stale food to collect 
in the boxes and mangers from one feeding 
to the next. The digestive system needs 
rest at all times. The colt should never 
lose its foal flesh, but be kept gaining 
from birth to maturity on the kinds of 
feed suited to its needs. Keep the stalls 
clean and the hoofs must be kept trimmed, 
to prevent them from growing the wrong 
way. From weaning time until it is full 
grown it should have plenty of bone and 
muscle-forming foods and be given the 
run of a good pasture at all times when the 
weather is favorable. 

Let the colt be trained to perform light 
work during the third year. This develops 
faster walking and has a tendency to make 
it more graceful. Walking is the best gait 
a work team may possess, and everything 
possible should be done to cultivate a 
quiet and easy gate. Much judgment and 
patience are necessary in training colts, 
One with a nervous temperament should 
not be allowed to be mistreated or scared. 
Training is so much a matter of judgment 
on the part of the man who is handling the 
colt that it is not possible to lay down any 
definite rules. It would be well if every 
farmer would keep the professional train- 
ers and horse breakers off his farm and 
handle his colts with more kindness and 
plain commonsense. 

When the horses are to be sold in the 
horse markets of the country, it is essen- 
tial that they show quality, the same as 
cattle and swine. While there is no deny- 
ing that many horses have been injured 
by overfitting for market, so long as the 
market demands this class of horses, the 
ones that are most highly conditioned will 
bring the most money. In many localities, 
especially in the eastern states, good mar- 
kets may be found right at home for four 
and five year old teams that have been 
worked for a year or two and are especially 
well fitted for the farmer’s demand. This 
branch of the trade is far more profitable 
for many breeders to supply, as they may 
use their teams two or three years and 
then dispose of them at a good price with- 
out conditioning them for market. Loca- 
tion and conditions determine the best 
method to follow in each case.—W. K. 


When the foal is taken awa 
mare, put him in a boxstall 


UNITED WOOL MARKETING 
In many sections of the central west, 





wool growers, especially those who have 
only a small crop, are finding it greatly 
to their advantage to pool their wool 
before marketing. In one county in 
Ohio, the wool growers pooled thirty-six | 
thousand pounds of wool and thus affected | 
a saving of eighteen hundred dollars. On| 
this amount they received five cents a 
yound above the average local price. 
These growers have found the system | 
works out so successfully that “yp expect 
to pool practically their entire clip next | 
season. Do not wait until sheering time | 
but begin making plans for the coopera- 
tive sale of your wool now. Talk to your 
county agent about it and ask him to 
extend the idea thruout the county. 


Nationally advertised goods are de- 
pendable. You always know what the 
standard price is, and you know that the 
quality will be just what you got before 
or the dealer Or manufacturer will make 





it right. 
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Five in One 


Especially suited to the farmer’s 
needs—that is what can be truth- 
fully said of S-P-C Roofings. They 
are designed particularly to meet 
the varied requirements of the farm. 


Under the one name are sold five 
different brands of ready-roofing. 
There is not a building on your 
farm for which one of these brands 
will not prove suitable. If you are 
to roof a barn you will choose one 
brand—if an inexpensive corn crib, 
you will take another. This choice 
is always open to you when you 
buy from a dealer who carries 


S-P-C 
Roofings 


There is no difficulty about price, 
quality, or finish. You select the 
quality and finish which best fits 
your needs at the price you want 
to pay. 


S-P-C Roofings are made by The 
Standard Paint Company, the 
pioneer manufacturer of ready-roof- 
ing. The experience of over a 
quarter of a century is back of every 
roll. That is why each of the five 
S-P-C brands is the best to be had 
at the price. These brands are Imp, 
Cronolite, Zylex, Starex, and Slatex 
(slate surfaced individual or strip 
shingles, and roll roofing). Each is 
made in a distinct finish. 

When you are ready to buy roofing, be 
sure to consult a dealer who carries S-P-C 
Roofings. He offers you the widest range 
for choice and the best service. Remem- 
ber to look for the circle trademark. It 
appears on every roll. 


THE STANDARD Paint COMPANY 


Chieago New York Boston 
Makers of 


RU-BER-OID ROOFING 


















































essential that she be fed right, otherwise 

the lambs will not come strong and vig- 
orous. One will lose by poor and inefficient 
feeding not only because of weak lambs but 
because of weak ewes, ewes that are not well 
prepared for the lambing season nor for the 
strenuous suckling period which follows. It 
also seems logical that the wool clip would 


€ the wintering of the ewe, it is quite 


suffer somewhat with poorly fed ewes, altho 
ordinarily a ewe tends to cover her body well 
in cold weather, regardless of relatively poor 
feed conditions 


At the Iowa Experiment Station we have 
been running a number of tests in order to 
find out just how the ration affected the 
strength of the lambs and their size at birth, 
and we have found that certain rations are not very well suited 
for the correct feeding of ewes that are carrying lambs, rations, 
for instance, like oat straw alone, or stover alone, or timothy 
hay and straw 

From the time of breeding until lambing, one must feed the 
ewe considerable so that she will have a surplus to take care of 
these items; fleece production, plus the growth of the lamb 
or lambs in utero, plus the weight of the after-birth and fluids 
lost at lambing time, plus a reserve over and above these items, 
which reserve should be available at the outset of the usually 
severe and strenuous suckling period. To cover these various 
items, a gain of thirty to fifty pounds is not at all out of 
the way, in truth thirty pounds is somewhat too low and fifty 
pounds may be considered as somewhat high. 

The main point to emphasize is the continued growth of the 
ewes during the entire winter, particularly the latter part 
of the pregnancy period, so that afterthe lambs come, they, the 
ewes andlambs, will be in good strong shape for their essential 
motherly and nursing functions. If one has been so unfortunate 
as to have neglected the ewes in the early winter season, it is 
in order that amends be now made, and that the ewes be fed 
ration from now until lambing time. It is considered 

practise on the part of shepherds and sheep men 
generally, to give the ewes considerable grain a month to six 
weeks before the lambs make their appearance. This helps to 
nd healthier lambs and also enables the mother 


a gfooUu 
spler 


insure stronger 
to work up a reserve, nutritionally speaking. When the lambs 
com m ewes that have had a little grain, they usually have 
a more abundant supply of milk than where there has been 
bo wruin mowanct 
Winter Rations Fo: Prospective Mothers 

Wi re some good ewe rations? Primarily speaking, it is 
a good plan to use up the rough feeds of the farm, feeds that 
othe: e would not have a good salable value, early in the 
BeAS! nd hold up the good feeds for later use; in other words, 
earl, the winter get rid of the oat straw, rough hays, corn 
stove tover silage and similar sorts of feeds. All of the time, 
however, see to it that if the ewes tend to go down in flesh, 
the given enough clever hay, alfalfa hay, cowpea hay, 
sovix hay, regular corn Silage or similar feeds to keep up 
their bodily condition 


Sometimes it is necessary to start feeding grain early, de- 
4g upon the character of the roughages used, in which 


pena : 
case some oats is splendid, a little corn is good, further these 
feeds can all be balanced up with the use of a little oilmeal, 


preferably, altho cottonseed meal is in order. 

We have carried ewes thru the season on straight clover hay 
and shelled corn with excelient results, also with alfalfa hay 
and shelled corn, also with clover hay, corn silage and shelled 


corn, and with alfaifa hay, corn silage and shelled corn. We 
believe that the feeding of a little oats in place of some of the 
shelled corn in these rations would have been advisable just 


before lambing, in that 1t would have assisted in milk produc- 


tion and also helped the lamb in utero some. However, one 
adds somewhat to the expense thereby and the advantages 
are therefore not all one-sided. With plenty of oats on hand, 


sher p can use some to advantage. 

A good ration to allow along with what corn silage the ewes 
will clean up is clover hay, before them all of the time, and 
shelled corn straight during the early part of the season.. About 
a month before lambing time, substitute one-half of the shelled 
corn th whole oats and add to the mixture ten percent 
of linseed oilmeal 

After the ewes lamb, this ration could be continued in splendid 
fashion, and in addition over in a creep to one side could be 


fed shelled corn, wuaoie oats and linseed oilmeal in separate 
feed rs or, if one prefers, he can mix them in the proportions 
of forty parts corn, forty parts oats and twenty parts oilmeal. 


It is surprising to note how lambs take to theoiimeal when it 
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HANDLING THE PREGNANT EWES 


Some Things You May Not Know About Sheep Feeding 


By JOHN M. EVVARD 


is given to them “‘free-choice” style alongside 
of corn and oats, and how they thrive on 
= a vilaeefes . ; 

ornsi or the pregnant ewe is a splen- 
did feed and its use should be neneneelt 
Itiseconomically supplied in thecor beltand, 
properly balanced, assistsin the production of 
good, strong, healthy lambs. When we feed 
corn silage, however, we like to feed it alon 
with a little legume hay, say at least a poun 
per head daily. In one pen we hed aa 
tieularly good results where we allowed prac- 
tically three pounds of silage and one and 
three-fourths pounds of clover hay in con- 
junction with one-half pound of corn. 

Some shepherds advise that silage should 
not run over three nds and we have done 
some experimental work covering this point. So far, we would 
say that if ome has good, strong, vigorous ewes, he can ru: 

the sil up to four or four and one-half pounds per ew: 
daily, allowing in conjunction what legume hay, either clove: 
or alfalfa they willclean up over night and then about. mont! 
before lambing give the ewes a grain ration of corn fifty parts 
oats fifty parts and linseed oilmeal ten or fifteen parts. With 
this scheme, one should have splendid results. 

One year we took our strong, healthy ewes and ran them thru 
the winter on simply straight corn and clover hay. They ate 
practically three pounds of clover and four-fifths of a pound of 
eorn daily. These lambs did not come as and strong as 
where we fed the same ration but allowed alfalfa ins of 
clover hay. Where alfalfa was used it took a little less alfalfa 
than of clover and also a little less grain, altho the difference 
in the amount of the grain was very slight. The lambs that 
received the alfalfa instead of clover were considerably larger 
at birth, weighing 7.9 pounds as contrasted with 6.6 pounds 
with clover—furthermore the lambs from alfalfa ewes were 
somewhat stronger, there being a few more of the strong lambs 
in the group, altho the number of weak ones was identical. 

Good Legumes Save Concentrates 

Generally speaking, we have found that a good quality of 
clover hay is practically as good, pound for pound, as a good 
quality of alfalfa but poteat cued an average quality of each 
we would prefer the alfalfa. Then, too, our alfalfa as we have 
used it has always been cleaner than our clover, less cornstalks 
in it, and so on. Really when you charge up a ton of dirty and 
“stalky” clover to a bunch of ewes, you ere also charging up 
considerable in the way of cornstalks which, of course, the ewes 
do not handle advantageously. 

If one is roughing his ewes thru the winter on straight corn 
silage, it would be well the last month or month and a half 
before lambing, to be sure and include some good hay in the 
ration, such as alfalfa, clover or soybean. In case such hays are 
not available give the ewes some oat straw and in conjunction 
a splendid grain ration. 

If all silage has been used together with oat straw up to 
lambing, then the amount of oilmeal and oats in the ratio: 
should be increased materially. A ration of this sort would b 
splendid: corn thirty parts, oats fifty parts, oilmeal twent) 
parts, giving as much as a pound per ewe daily of this feed. 

If a legume hay can be secured, (and we strongly advise it, 
then the late pregnancy ration could be cut down somewhat i. 
oilmeal, say using haJf as much; in truth, one could get alon 
fairly well without oilmeal if the hay used was of cask qualit, 
that the ewes would eat a pound to a pound and a half daily. 

Salt should be allowed before these ewes continuously thru 
the entire period of pregnancy and of suckling. 

Exercise Insures Easy Lambing 


The ewes should be encouraged to take exercise. Turn them 
out in an open paddock. st them run out on bluegrass 
pasture that is well protected or that affords some chance for 
grazing. It is surprising how much good it does ewes to get 
out on such pasture in the winter time even tho there is a little 
snow present. 

Watch the ewes carefully before lambing so that they may 
be taken into a warm place that is protected wherein they can 
comfortably and safely give birth to their young. It is well, 
also, to watch the ewes that are about to lamb and keep them 
shut up on cold days rather than to turn them out with the 
bunch that goes to the pasture. This is particularly true in 
zero temperature, because a lamb born in freezing weather 
becomes chilled quickly before it is dried off and it is very 
liable to succumb. On the other hand, a lamb that is dropped 
in nice warm quarters becomes dry and warm naturally and 
can stand a wonderful amount of cold in just a few days. 

Good feed, encouragement of exercise, sensible care and pro- 
tection at lambing time are three of the considerations that 
should bestrongly emphasized in the lamb production business. 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


No matter how you look at it, Certain- 
teed is the best type of farm roof. It meets 
the present-day demand for better, safe 
covering for high-priced building, stock 
and machinery. 


Certain-teed Roofing won’t leak, because 
when laid according to directions, the whole 
roof is cemented together intoa single piece. 
The heaviest rain won't soak through. There 
are no cracks for melting snow to enter. Be- 
ing a non-conductor of heat and cold, it 
makes a building warmer in winter and cooler 
in summer. In stormy weather it deadens the 
noise from rain or hail falling on the roof. Itis 
economical, because it costs less to buy and 
less to lay than other types of roof--no skilled 
labor necessary. No painting. Guaranteed 
5, 10 or 15 years, according to thickness. 


One of the the big advantages of Certain-teed is its fire pro- 
tection. Its surface is spark-proof. Even burning embers do 


Certain-teed Asphalt Shingles are no harm. 

ideal for residences, because they are ar Certain-teed is made in rolls, both smooth and rough-surfaced 
tistic and cost less than wood shingles. (red or green) ; also in red or green asphalt shingles for residences. 
They afford fire ae naan they Certain-teed is absolutely first quality,.the name means Cer- 
are not affected by sparks fromchimneys. ~ tainty of quality and satisfaction guaranteéd. Do not accept 
They will not curl, crack, buckle, rot nor any other--it pays to get the best. Most dealers sell Certain-teed. 
dry out. It will pay you to reshingle your Certain-teed Paints and Varnishes are the highest quality. They 
house with Certain-teed shingles. will give you the best paint satisfaction. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 


Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


> Sa 


PAINT VARNISH ROOFING € RELATED BUILDING PRODU 
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SALT DANGEROUS FOR HOGS 
Extreme care must be exercised in feed- 
ing § to hogs Like other animals they 
crave this as a part of the ration but unless 
it is en to them in only small amount 
and unless they are developed up to its use 
the. ii be easily poisoned by it. 


The Minnesota Agricultural College 
reports that certain pics allowed to graze 
In pastures with eattle where they bad 
access to a salt lick or trough, licked the 


salt ravenously and all but three of the 
herd died. In another case where salt 
brine was mistaken for sugar water and 
fed to hogs with garbage, they were 
isoned and died withm forty-eight 
~ The symptoms cf salt poisoning in 


hogs does not appear until twelve to 
twenty-four hours and in some cases even 
more. In the beginning there is an in- 
creased thirst followed A dizziness or a 
deep stupor. Oftentimes they will refuse 
feed, froth at the mouth and in some cases 
diarrhoea will be noticed. 

When such advanced stages are reached 
death usually oceurs within twenty-four 
hours. When such poisoning occurs treat- 
ment may consist of two teaspoonfuls of 
corn starch boiled in two ounces of water 
until transparent. This is then diluted 
with water enough to make one pint. In 
lace of this a tablespoonful of unground 
inseed mixed with water until it forms a 
gluey mass, may be used. 

It is not advisable to feed the salt alone 
at the free disposal of the hogs. Whea 
salt is given it is best to use it as a part of 
a mixture, containing three parts each of 
sodium sulphate, sodium chloride (salt), 
sodium carbonate, iron sulphate, and one 
part of flowers of sulphur. This may be 
placed in some kind of a self-feeder where 


have free access to it. Some 
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For Stock Owners 


During the immediate future the stock owners of America will enjoy the 
greatest money-making opportunity of a generation. There is an acute 
world-shortage of animal products. The investigators of the U. S. 
Food Administration report that the flocks and herds of Europe are 
so reduced that they must be kept for breeding purposes in order to 
make good these losses. 

Almerica must supply the hungry nations with animal foods. This imsures 
a ready market and good prices until Europe's animal population is restored. 


Pratts 
Animal Regulator 


will help every American stock grower “speed up™ every producing 
animal and secure his full share of this profitable business. [t imcreases 
since the ongmal Pratts was placed on the market. 

Its regular use overcomes the evil effects of heavy feeding, coufmement and lack of exercise, 
conditions which of necessity accompany moder methods of stock production. It keeps 
stock of all kinds healthy and vigorous, and prevents losses from the common profit- 
destroying disorders. 

Give Pratts to your horses, cattle, sheep and hogs and watch your profits grow! 
Give it a careful test at our risk. 

Our dealer in your town has instructions te supply you with Pratts 
Preparations under eur square-deal guarantee—‘‘Your money 


back if YOU are not eatisfied’’—the guarantee that has stood 
for nearly fifty years. 








































































































































































h a nay 
feeders grve this mixture by including from Write for Pratts Stock Book—FREE 
thre« » five t iblespoonfuls in a barrel of ¥ 
three. to five. tablespoontuls in « barrel of] PRATT FOOD COMPANY § 
fuls to the bushel of dry feed, mixing it| Philedelphia Chicago Toronto 
thoroly with the grain or slop. 
RURAL EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS — — 
few have attended college. Forty-five ; urn Stump oney 
percent have had some training in teach-]| , x: 
ers chools About one-fourth of those fs, . Increase your acreage and thereby HAND POWER, 
have come from ovher state Fifty-four | £ _ increase your income, t 
percent got certificates by examination | § ~ Clear your stump land cheaply. $ ump 
y special preparation in teach- “5 No expense for teams or powder. Puller 
ing. Over 56 percent of rural sone ers : One man with a 
} ? } ertifies im Th res . 7 ’ . ° 
grac rtifica : . © rest can outpull 16 horses. Works by leverage—same principle as ’ 
equally divided between first a jack. 100 Ibs. pull on the lever gives a 48-ton pull on the 
grade certificates. These con- stump. Made ef the finest stecl—guaranteed against ‘ 
a startling as here <~ be a breakage. Endorsed by U. S. Government experts. 
reasol 1e1e eres a ng one. ee 
Rememlbe« the state needs 7.000 gt . Works equally well on hillsides 
her elementary and secondary | = Write today for and marshes where horses — 
special offer and free cannot o>erate 
, , : . book let on ‘ 
eee a See , Saatiebes WALTER J. FITZPATRICK Fo So, 
Che seems of @ nd Clearing Box 37, 182 Fifth St., Saa Francisco, Cal.- ’ 
. ers hree erecen o *he _< 
3 or $200 a vear! | wonder 
! re } working for that 
Sou Dat farms Four per- 
. ito S300 and 2S percent 
ee ee ee IN ENGINE PRICES 
B . : = ome “ bs etieaieies oe irr Shor - lornedees are A 
. denen Ge . - een A meng we A pe KEROSENE — GASOLINE 
iro n > A . Accerate d ww . ~no was ©. Money back if hogs have ' 2 Sete Stina, , ‘ 
. £4i¥ . ‘ y w 2 and « n “s ] i ; 
) ped mmediate Shipmen 
rom $500 TREATS 50 SHOATS Stationary, Portable or/— 
or-edtbed f. Poerislintreducters ofer—-98 fer enouth Torpe: Saw-l:ig—a_latgreatly 
@ @ y tn BQ= & ; ed Dronening Bit gent with first order for only G5 ene reduced prices. Best™ 
‘ : » 0 per- worth $2). Oniy implement needed. = Engine—longest ree- 
SSU) » $1000 and 3 per- Get Our FREE BOOK ord— strongest guarantee. Choose your own 
*h to get more ¢) ‘*Shores Swine Sense” terms, Nocut in quality, but a big eut in price 
5 F (han Ask jurit > about” for quick action. Write for new cut-price tata- 
; see the reat majority 7 > log—-F REE, postpaid—-ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 
perce! range from $400 to $600 WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
odd e 1621 Oakland Avenue, Kansas Cty, Mo. 
\ go red man getting $40 161) Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
is bett t for he gets board. 
1 washin wT he school teach- We pay up to $35.00 
t pe M© to liv and has ths per set (broken or not). 
titute expens« hesides. Also buy crowns, bridges, oid gold jewelry, silver plati- 
Her the plot for the num, watches apd diamonds. Cash by return mail. 
iramedy ‘Wh » . —~ Goods held 5 to 15 days for your approval! of our price. 
raged Why teachers quit school! U. S. Sm Dept. 51, Chicago, Ili. 























How many quit? Two thousands three | 


hundred a year in just one state. Why 
quit? Forty-six and eight tenths of | 
the rural teachers are dissatisfied with 
teaching. Here's their reason: 31.4 per- 
cent say the salary is too low—nothing 
in it as a living occupation. Seventeen 
percent say the work is too hard. I 
mentioned janitor work. Soon I'll tell 
what a rural teacher has to do besides 
janitor work. Eighteen and five tenths 
percent do not like the housing conditions. 
Nineteen and three tenths percent say 
the schools are too small in attendance to 
be interesting, and 12.87 percent just 
teach while waiting for marriage. 
The South Dakota law says a school 
day shall consist of five and a half hours 
of work, exclusive of intermissions. The 
investigators held the stop watch in sixty- 
two classes in one-room schools. The 
length of recitations was as follows: 24 
percent from 4 to 6 minutes; 23 perceni 
7 to 9 minutes; 45 percent 10 to 12 
iinutes; 6.4 percent 13 to 15 minutes 
rd one recitation only of 16 minutes. 
lhe average number of recitations re- 
wted by 479 teachers was 26.65 classes 
day. It is going to break the speed 
nut to get twenty-six recitations in five 
nd a half hours, with time consumed in 
setting in and getting settled; going to 
and from classes, and assigning new 
sons. No wonder seventeen percent said 
the work was too hard for the money. The 
inducements of other oeeupations where 
pay is much higher and living conditions 
much better is going to keep taking coun- 
try school teachers until these things are 


remedied. 
The Remedy 

The remedy in these times is to pay at 
least $60 a month for secon eer 
tifieates and pay fifteen pereent more for 
first grade, then add a bonus for each 
year a teacher stays in the same school, 
inereasing the bonus each year. Abolish 
the third certificate and demand 
better teachers—and you can get them if 
you will pay for them. 

Then put the schools in better condi- 


tions—in fact consolidate pos- 
sible so as to get the benefit of work 
and specialized teachers for the different 


grades and subjects. The town and cits 
schools are better because the patrons 
demand better schools and pay for them. 
When the country gets better sebools than 
the cities, the city folks will send their 
children to the country to be educated. 

It would be interesting if I had space 
to make some compari between the 
town and country schools. These figures 
are facts. Every state would do well 
demand a school survey so as 
best schools possible. 

We must change the whole system. 
Abolish the political school job. State 
superintendents of public instruction 
ought never to be elected by the people. 
What do the voters know about the fitness 
of men for such work? Nor should the 
voters choose county superintendents of 
schools. The county should be the school 
unit and be governed by a board of edu- 
cation which selects the county superin- 
tendent for fitness, and from anywhere 
in the United States. The county treas- 
urer should handle all school funds and 
not embroil a community over a school 
treasurer election who promises to deposit 
in a certain bank. Get polities out of 
schools. Revise the whole scheme of 
education so a teacher is employed as 


Fr 


well as paid for the whole year. Pay 
well and there will be no searcity of 
teachers. Use marned teachers. uild 


teacher cottages so as to forever settle 
the “boarding ’round”’ question. 

The problem of rural education is so 
big it is going to take heroic effort to 
meet it. bo not be too free in your blame 
of the poor little country teacher. She 
isn’t to be blamed. She does the best 
she can and evea does more for the money 
than you pay her. 


all | 
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Jove! Here's a 


eal HOG BOOK 


That’s what you will say, too, when you send and \ 
get our new FREE interesting book entitled “BIG 
PIGS AND HOW TO RAISE THEM.” Here is a book that 
gives you the very latest tried and proven methods of raising 
hogs—methods that the foremost men in the hog raising indus- 
try endorse—It’s a book that is different. It deals with every 
question that interests the hog raiser—not merely expert's 


—— but actual, tested and proven practices. For example, 
the popular 


book explains in detail 
Feedin Plan 


SCHUMACHER Fs?1Hdc5 


A method that enables you to raise hogs from 
weaning time to market time quicker, better and 
cheaper than by any other method. This book 
tells why the seli-fed hog is the best paying—bow it 
saves feed and labor. Tells how SCHUMACHER FEED 
as a pest of the hog’s ration, reduces the heavy expense 
of all corn feeding—why it is an idea! feed for hogs and 
why it enables them to make faster, cheaper gains. 

You need this book—it makes no difference whether 


you have § bogs or 500, you can save money and 
MAKE MORE money by following the advice it contains. 
Send us your name and address and we wil! 
send you this book FREE and postpaid. We will 
: » send you pictures of our champion Berkshires 
and tell yeu how we fitted them for the show ring 
on the SCHUMACHER FEEDING PLAN. 


The Quaker Oats Co. 


HOG FEED DEPT. Address: CHICAGO, U.S.A. 




































ave Money on these 


You don’t need to pay a high price now to own a good silo 
—one that you can erect yourself in odd times, with only a 
hammer, wrench and d-saw. No scaffolding needed. 
Shipped in sections—easy to haul, handle and erect. 


Huttig Silos and Self-Feeders 


Single or double wall Huttig Safety Silos FOR HOGS 
| are unsurpassed for durability and economy. 60 DAYS 
a Huttig Self-Feeders for hogs are cheaper to TRIAL 
have do without. 
} } W: * . 
iii) FREE BOOW Wiisfoyciee™ Yea rake the 
best for the least money —see our line before ordering 
‘ HUTTIG MILL WORK CO. \! gne 
315 Independcace Road, Kansas City, 4 
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There is something of interest and value to every member of 
the farm family in every issue of Successful Farming. 








each department and all the advertisements. 


Read 





ILKOLin 
FonHOGe 


Quick fattening at least cost LON 
consideration of all hog raisers, 


Get more nourishment out of your high- 
priced grains. Keep your hegs’ digestive 
systems toned up so that they assimilate 
their food properly. 

The main objection heretofore to most but- 
termilk has been the excessive cost, incon- 
venience and expense of handling, no 
guaranteed standard and the poor keeping 
qualities during the different seasons. Over- 
come all these difficulties by using 


MILKOLINE 


the base of which is Pure Modified Buttermilk, 
with the proper acids and fats added which 
make itasatisfactorysubstitutefor buttermilk. 

MILKOLINE comes ina condensed form, It 
will keep indefinitely in any climate and will 
not mold, rotorsour. For feeding,mixonepart 
MILKOLINE with 50 parts water or swill and 
feed with your usual grain feeds. It will keep 
your hogs healthy, their appetites keen and 
make more pork per bushel of grain. 

Stop buying “Buttermilk” of uncertain 
quality. Use MILKOLINE and you will al- 
ways be sure of an even, uniform acidity, 
and at a cost of two cents a gallon or less 
when mixed as stated above. 

Order from Nearest Dealer or Direct from this Ad 
10 Gals. at Creamery $1.25 per gal. 
32 Ga's. at Creamery 1.00 por gal. 
55 Gals. at Creamery -90 per gal. 
No extra charge for kegs or barrels. Order 
today or write for descriptive circular. 


Address 


The Milkoline Mfg. Co. 


112 Creamery Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Ill Send You This 
HOG OILER * om 50 Days 


Eree Trial 
ri Furnish the ‘Oa 
I'll Pay the Freight 
(or Half the Express) 
If satisfied, 
pay my yaw 
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can’t get ry of order, 
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‘ute off right on itch— 
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Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, or 
Muscles. Stops the lameness and 
pain from a Splint, Side Bone or 
Bone Spavin. 


gone and horse can be used. $2.50 a | 


bottle at druggists or delivered. 
Describe your case for special in- 
structions and interesting horse Beok 2R Free. 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


Fistula ‘ea 
Approximately 10,000 cases are 
successfully treated each year With 


Fleming’s Fistoform 


No experience necessary; casy and simple; just a lit- 
tle attention every fAfvh ay, @ bottie— 
your money fatie. Send for free copy of 
PLEMING'’S VEST- POCKET VETERINAR 
Valuable for ite information upon di — of horses 
and cattic. 197 pages, 67 illustrations. Write tedas. 


Fleming Bros., Chemists vere "Snicnee’mn. 


Treat Horses Right 


Ww I en ) first warm spring 
) vercoat. But horses 








u go to work the 
hrow off your winter o 
w off theit winter coats. Do it for them 
yping with a Stewart No. 1 Machine. Costs 

9.75 and soon pays for itself in better work 

n rses. Send $2.00 and pay balance on ar- 

rival. Or send for new 1919 catalog. 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept. A 116, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, Il 


0.1.0. HOGS — 


Neo kin. 
Please meation Successfull —- = toa 


on 





All ages. Large Profitable 
Spring Pige $25.00. Pair. 
omerocs furniahe 


Cc. 4. Ruebus! Macomb, tMinots 
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No blister, no hair | t 
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~ VETERIN ARY 


Subscribers are invited to make Inquiry thru this 
| department Questions answered free thru this de- 
partment Give age and sex of animals, together 
with symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The 
remedies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local druggists However, our readers 
| Should consult our advertising columns, as In many 
cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble 





animals are aMicted with and on account of having 
been scientifically compounded will be 
more effective than medicines compounded by local 
drugyv ists Address all communications to Veteri- 
| marian, Successful I urming, ‘Des Moines, Iowa. 


Thriftless Colt—Two years ago I had my four- 
to him. He doesn’t get fat but is gro wing tall and 
lanky. His coat is rugged and his ribs show. He 
holds his head down and acts as tho he were asleep. 
I give him good ear corn and plenty of good hay 
with warm water. What can I do for him?—J. S., 
Minn 
Have the colt’s teeth attended to by a veterinar- 
jian asit is likely that tooth crowns (shells) of 
| premolar and incisor teeth are giving him trouble 
Also give him the following worm medicine, mixing 
| it in the feed, night and morning: a heaping tea- 
spoonful of a mixture of equal parts of salt, odohar 
and dried sulphate of iron (copperas) then skip ten 
days and repeat. Feed whole oats, dry wheat bran 
and shelled corn, carrots and good hay. Do not 
feed mashes 

Barren Cow—Our five year old cow has only had 
one calf and that was when she was two years old. 
We have had her bred twice and she has never had 
a calf since. I would like to know if there is any 
way of getting her to be with calf and if not, what 
would you advise me to do?—C. V., Ohio, 

As the cow has not had a calf for three years, we | 
think it would be best to fit her for the butcher. 
If you do not care to do this, then the only hove of 

| getting her to breed will come from massage of the 
ovaries and treatment of the womb to be under- 
| taken by an experienced veterinarian. 


Canker of Ear—I have a valuable shepherd dog 





found to be} 


| year old colt castrate fa and since then he has no life 





} that has something wrong with hisear. He scratches 
lit until it bleeds. It gets better then worse and 
| Causes him to run and whine and seem miserable 
| He was kicked several times last summer. Can 
you tell me what to do for him?—S. A., Mo. 
Canker (otitis) is present and generally comes 
| from getting water in the ear. Pampered dogs are 
most commonly affected Night and morning 
cleanse the ear with wood alcohol or peroxide of 
hydrogen, then lay the dog on its side and pour 
into the ear a little of a solution of one dram each 
|of acetate of lead and powdered alum, two drops 
} of carbolie acid, thirty drops of glycerine and two 
| ounces of soft water. Hold the dog down until the 
| sediment has time to settle into the ear. Make the 





dog live an outdoor life so far as possible and give 
only one feed each day at evening. Dry ears per- 
fectly if you give him a bath at any time. 

Growth—My four year old driving mare cut a } 
gash across her knee cap about a year ago but this 
seemed to have healed. A few months ago, how- | 
ever, a large wart appeared on this spot and kept | 
growing until the base is larger than a silver dollar. 
At times this seems to make the mare a little lame 
| and it bleeds quite a bit when bumped or bruised. 
I have cut it off once and burned the place but it 
comes —~ each time. Is there any way to cure 
this?—E. Kans. 

Cut the very lown level by applyi ing powdered 
sulphate of copper once daily. Then ke ep it covered 
with powdered@alum and cotton bound on with a 
bandage to cause firm pressure. Keep the mare 
ied up short while under treatment but in such a 
position that she will be unable to bump her knee. 

Indigestion—My five year old horse I think has 
kidney trouble. After the urine drys away the 
ground is covered with yellow substance. When 
affected this horse will roll and it usually takes 
from two to four hours before he gets relief. I 
have given him copperas with his oats. Will iodine 
give relief to a horse when kidneys fail to act? 
How is it used?—G. L., Kans. 

There is nothing wrong with the kidneys in such 
cases. Overfeeding and lack of exercise is the com- 
mon cause; or the indigestion present may be due 
to imperfect mastication of feed or to worms. 
Have the teeth attended to by a veterinarian. Clip 
the hair from the legs above the hocks and knees 
and from the belly to a line with breast collar and 
breeching straps. Then work or exercise the horse 
daily. If the urine continues thick, mix a dram of 
boric acid in the feed night and morning. The 
other drugs mentioned are not indicated in such a 
cast. Copperas kills worms. Iodine is given for 
diabetes 

Abscess— My 300-pound hog has a big lump be- | 
tween the navel and sheath. It festers inside and 
altho I opened it twice, it came back again. I would 
like to butcher this hog and want to know whether 
the meat would be good. Can I cure this hog of the 
trouble. He has been that way for six months.— 
H. S., Mich. 

Open the sac freely, cleanse thoroly and then in- 








ject daily a warm two percent solution by means 
of a fountain syringe rine gathers in the pouch 
now and causes the trouble. He should goon re- 
cover and be fit to slaughter for meat. 
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over 24 oh exe 
perience in treating so-called incurable lameness 


SAVE -The -HORSE 


Mare Registered) 


is no “cure all,” I. ts ached wy do te hing 
we claim for it b a Signed Guarantee-Bond— 
refunded if it fails” on lg a -— Thoropin 
or Shoulder, Ege. my tee — —q = 
. eep it on hand Bow oy 
and oes endorsed by breeders, and owners 
of the mee valuable horses in the world, such as 
Cox, etc. No blistering, no fring— 
the _— remedy for sore and lame horses. 
Write us today about any horse ailment and get our 
BOOK, of and Advice—ALL FREE. 
TROY CAL CO,, aaeState St. ys» meme N.Y. 
Everywhe: e sell with — 
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ABS ISDIGESTION ComPouRD 
Cures — by correcting the 
cause—I m. Prevents 


Colic, 
ditioner and Worm Ex- 
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cure ves at eneney reluahen, Tt 
Ast or 2nd can often cures. and §1.10 per can at Seated 


@ prepaid by parcel post. 
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Write for our free illustrated guide 
book, “HOW TO OBTAIN A PAT- 
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ription for our opinion of ite patentable nature Free. 
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DEVELOPING FEEDERS 

The big thing to be aimed at during the 
first few months of a pig’s life is to keep it 
in a normal healthy growing condition so it 
will develop bone, muscle and size. It will 
then put on fat quickly in the feeding pen. 
As soon as the pigs are a few weeks old, we 
find it best to remove the lower board of 
their pen so the pigs may have access to 
small shallow troughs unmolested by the 
sow. A little ground corn mixed with 
sweet skimmilk, fresh at each feeding, is 
best in the beginning, tankage may be 
added later and the ration varied. With 
the separate feed troughs and access to 
green pasture, weaning becomes a matter 
of little difficulty. 

As weaning time approaches, cut down 
the sow’s ration for about a week before 
taking the pigs away, then keep the sow 
shut up while the pigs run. After twenty- 
four hours, let the pigs nurse, then separate 
them for a longer period of time, gaging the 
period of separation by the sow’s udder un- 
til weaning is accomplished. Good shorts 
slop will take the place of the sow’s milk in 
supplying nourishment at this time. 

From weaning time until the fattenin 
period, protein yielding green feeds shoul 
predommate. Access to the self-feeder, 
along with the green feed during the latter 
part of the summer, will hasten their 
development and enable them to make 
satisfactory economical gains so that at 
feeding time they will make rapid gains in 
weight. Provide an abundance of feed in 
the self-feeders and allow them to balance 
their own rations.—P. E. 


SELF SLOPPER FOR HOGS 


For the past few years, hog men have 
oeen devising ware and means of making 


the hog care for himself. The self-feeder 
is one; hogging down corn and a forage 
crops is another, the oiling machine 
another, the cement wallow another. Now 
comes the self-slopper; at least, that is the 
latest device u by George Noon of 
Whiteside county, Illinois. 

His means of doing this is an ever full, 
self-waterer, which he heats, The ma- 
chine has been in use for four years on his 
farm, and is used both winter and sum- 
mer. He claims it is a saving for him, and 
more than pays for the cost of — the 
water warm. He thinks so mu of the 
thing, that he is also using one for his 
chickens, claiming it increases the produc- 
tion of eggs. 

“I let my hogs slop themselves,” he says 
“T kee the water in the waterer warm, 
and they make the slop inside their 
stomachs. I feed the hogs corn and tank- 
age and in the process of mastication, the 
warm water makes the slop. This not only 
saves me time, but feed as well. 

“In ping hogs in the winter, they 
must drink it right away or it will freeze, 
and in order to get more slop into the 
trough, the frozen stuff must be chopped 
out. This entails time and a waste of 
feed. 

“It costs me about eleven cents every 
two days to keep the water warm, a gallon 
of kerosene lasting forty-eight hours.” 

The tank holds sixty gallons, and thru 
a system of airtight top, it lets in and shuts 
off the water, dependng on how much 
vater is in the tank.—T. J. D. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF HORSE 
MARKET 


Horses have been selling cheaply this 
inter. A number of farmers in my com- 
unity are taking advantage of the oppor- 

tunity to dispose of their poorer horses 
and replace them with horses of better 
quality and breeding. Thus they improve 
their work teams and better their breeding 
seen so iv me we queens a paneer 
1 on the market a few years hence 
when the heme market beoomes stabelised 
by foreign demands. The suggestion is 
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time, farrowing time, and plowing time. 


Better Results Guaranteed 


Put your stock in tip-top condition. Get more 
milk from your cows, more work from your 
horses and mules, bigger and quicker gains 


= your hogs, sheep and beef cattle, by 


Dr. LeGear’s 
Stock Powders. 


My stock powders are my own personal pre- 
scription developed during my 26 years of actual 
experience as a graduate veterinary surgeon. 
Dr. LeGear's Stock and Poultry Remedies are 
sold by 40,000 of the best dealers—never to 
peddlers. 
Ask r dealer to-day for whatev ti 
Zed. Bf ther dun’ do ob | cioim, my 
dealer is a i to refund your money. 
Also ask gow, De. LeGear's Poulery 
Presc tion, tuseptic Healing ower, 


Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., 758 Howard St.. St. Louis 
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Stock Need a Spring Tonic. 


Most stock ailments come from winter con- 
ditions. Dry feed and lack of exercise weaken the 
digestive system, stunt the appetite, and poison the ~ 
blood so that stock get wormy, do poorly, and waste feed. = 
Right now all animals need help—for it is freshening 
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Try ThisiranStump Puller 

























Prove ail my claims 
how oneman alone hand 
SEND stumps. Pulls big, . loneeaat 
NO WaT ! 
,\ MONEY! @ \g0 Vout Pemreamens tase 
PS. - for Specie! Agent's Propesitien! 
— —_ : 
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\ 5000 MILES GUARANTEED 
OR A NEW TUBE FREE 


WORRY and EXPENSE ot 
ide in comfort. Never mind 
the tacks, nails, wire, etc., in th 
wont bother you if 
; 
SALEM "icc" TUBES 
re Sd wiih cir end based In tire in the 
ord? 















61 E. Madison $t., Chicego, Hi. 
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KEEPING DISEASE FROM MILK 


How to Prevent the Introduction of Infection 


By C. A. GOSS 


ND now 
are neces- 
"\ cold, 


speedy Lranspor- 
ta t | clean- 
liness, these three; 
bu greatest 
ese is clean- 

ess 
Sounds like 
scripture doesn’t 
nd truly it is 
Ure law of the 
ureful dairyman. 
These points ali 
bear on the whole- 
someness of our 


milk supply and 
for their observ- 
ance, intelligence 


and care on the 
part of the milk 
produc ers and dis- 


iributors are ab- 


solutely essential. 
But the dairy- 
mans scripture 
goes further. 


Having therefore these requirements, fellow dairymen, let 
us cleanse our premises from all filthiness, that we may say we 
have wronged no man, we have spread no disease, we have 
killed no children. 

This question of a sanitary milk supply has an especial 
significance and pertinence to our American people. Milk 
s nearly a perfect food and on this account perhaps is used to 
a greater extent than in any other country And with its 
wide-spread se goes also a greater dissemination of contagious 
diseases and death loss than have other nations. On account 
of its high food value infants and convalescents depend upon 
it for life, but too often it bears them death instead. These 
who use it most are the ones who are least able to resist the 
harmful effects of toxins or pathogenic micro-organisms which 
it may contain. The prevention of the introduction of infection 


into the milk then suggests itself as the proper measure and 


upon the completeness with which the producer accomplishes 
it directly depends the death roll of the innocent, the sick 
and al to whom his produc t may reach. 

First of all, healthy cows are the basis of clean milk. Even 
tho it may contain no visible dirt, milk from diseased cows is 
abnormal, is apt to contain disease-producing germs and as 
5 has no place 1 clean and safe article of diet. Sliminess, 
bloodiness, stringiness or other variations are as hand writing 
on the wall to careful milk producers. Tuberculin tested cows 
only have access to their pastures and stables. And thus 
disease from within the cow is prevented and its spread made 


he external condition of this living milk factory is of even 

tal importance. Your city brothers will agree unani- 
mously that there is far more sense connected 
with the daily grooming of the animal that 
produces human food than the one which hauls 
the garbage away from their back doors. Every 
atom of dirt that falls into the uncovered milk 
pail from the cow’s flanks bears with it millions 
of bacteria. Who knows but what right there 
be the carelessness which means death to 
your own or neighbor’s child? A little more 
bedding, a few seconds daily grooming, a damp 
cloth with which to wipe the udder and a sani- 
partially covered milk pail, would do 
away with the contamination. Clipping the 
long hair from the udder, flank and tail does 
much to prevent the dirt from clinging to them. 
Barber clippers are good for .his purpose. Beware of hidden 
warts! A trip among the cows, Kicking the bedding in place 
the last thing at night, goes a long way toward clean cows 
the next morning. 

rhe stable is often in a chronic state of uncleanliness. There 
are none of us who have not seen stables where a few poles 
served as a ceiling to hold the hay in the mow above the cows. 
In summer when the hay was out, these poles have made 
excellent roosts for chickens. Or if we are not acquainted with 
such places we have seen the boards of the mow floor so loosely 
put together that chaff and dirt were continually sifting thru 
and some of us have felt them on our necks as we milked. 
Or if the ceilings were tight above we have seen stables with 
cobwebs gathered in the corners of the ceiling and walls with 
dust and dirt clinging to them ready to fall at the slightest 
disturbance. We would not think of allowing the women to 


more 


may 


tary 








if your barn is as clean as your dining room, you need not fear disease. 





work the butter 
in such a place, 
but we think 
nothing of draw- 
ing the baby’s 
milk there. A 
coat of whitewash 
once or twice a 
year, is inexpen- 
sive and helps to 
sweeten and 
purify the air as 
well as keeping 
the stable clean, 

Sunlight is the 
best and cheapest 
germicide. It dis- 
pels the dark co: 
ners, it dries | 
the moist, da: 
floors and dri 
out the foul odo 
all of which « 
the disease gerr 
best friend 
Like criminals 0i 
all kinds, disease 
germs love the 
dark. Plenty of windows, hard cement floors and free drafts 
of fresh air will aid the light in its work of driving out lurking 
contagions. Frequent removal of manure and waste material 
away from the stable and into the open air deprives the germs 
of their breeding and feeding places. 

But it will do no good to — your cows and stables clean 
unless you use discretion in the handling of the milk as well. 
The other day I had occasion to visit a farmer friend just as 
he was finishing the evening milking. We left the barn, stepping 
carefully around the manure pile in front of the door and ente 
the milkhouse not twenty feet distant. It happened in this 
case that the manure pile was on lower ground than the milk 
house, but I know places where such is not the case. After 
separating the milk he carried the skimmilk to the pigs. He 
was gone so short a time I mentioned the matter insome surprise 
“Oh!” was his careless reply, ‘I have the hogs close so as to 
save steps and time.”’ The saving of work was a good idea, 
but I am still wondering what he would have said had I told 
him he was gambling with the lives of his family. 

I have another friend who keeps his separator in one corner 
of the buggy shed. We can’t object seriously to the presence 
of the buggy, but the building is dark and damp and there are 
no facilities for thoro cleaning of the machine. We will all agree 
it is much easier when we are late with the work at night to 
let the separator go than to bring the scalding water from the 
house. But worst of all in this case the family privy is only a 
few feet away. Physicians tell us that the stools and urine of 
infected persons form one of the most virile means of disease 
spread with flies as carriers. Often one may go for years th 
spreading the germs and still give no outward signs of illne 

When we figure in the terms of human lv 
a thoroly, clean, well lighted screened and ven 
lated milk house is a cheap investment. T 
often we see no special place for the care of t 
milk except a wabbly bench on an offside of tl: 
house close to the well where the utensils ar 
swashed out in cold water and turned upside 
down to drain. A simple, plain, but thoroly 
sanitary milk house with plenty of clean hot 
and cold water at hand is a health saver that no 
one can afford to disregard. And more than 
this there is no good excuse for slack methods 
of cleanliness on the dairy farm for the con- 
sumers are quick to note the value of clean, 
afe milk and are coming with a willingness to 
meet the producer half way in the expense of its production. 

But the law of the just dairyman goes further and says that 
the product must be kept cold if it would fill all the require- 
ments of the scripture. Bacteria grow and multiply luxuriantly 
at the ordinary temperatures at which milk is drawn and in 
but a few hours in summer it will be unfit for use. If cooled at 
once to fifty degrees or less and held there, practically all 
growth of disease germs is stopped and there is very little 
development of the lactic acid bacteria which produce souring. 
Milk may be cooled to this temperature by placing it at once 
in a tank of ice water but there are commercial coolers now on 
the market which will do the work more quickly, thoroly, and 
in the long run more cheaply than the ice tank. Milk cooled 
in the tank must be stirred,—if in a cooler its temperature is 
lowered as soon as it strikes the coils. Mixing warm fresh 
milk with cold milk raises the [Continued on page 106 
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Ordinary Oth \ cedui after 
use 


aftr tse 


INE out of ten cars go to the 
N scrap heap long before they 

reach the limit of usefulness 
which the maker built into them. 
These are the cars which have not been 
properly lubricated. Care on the part 
of their owners—knowledge of ail, 
would have given them thousands of 
miles of additional service. 

Experts say that an automobile en- 
gine, even in the least expensive cars 
and when pounding over country roads 
winter and summer, should last for 50,- 
000 miles, without excessive repair 
costs. With proper care and attention 
it should give this length of service. 


Causes of excessive wear 


How to double the ordinary life of an 
engine and to keep it running at mini- 
mum cost for upkeep is mainly a prob- 
ler of lubrication. Proper lubrication 
will prevent most of these annoying 
layups when the car must be left in 
town to be repaired. It will eliminate 
90% of your engine troubles. 

Crdinary oil breaks down quickly 
under the imtense heat of the engine, 
forming a large proportion of its bulk 
in black sediment which has no lubr'- 
cating value. - 

Sediment crowds out the good oil on 
the metal-to-metal surfaces. Loose 
bearings are almost always the direct 
result of using poor oil or oil of the 
wrong body. Engine knocks, broken 
connecting rods, “slapping” pistons are 
the inevitable result. 





Showing sediment formed after 500 miles of running 


Will the engine 
run 50,000 miles? 


CYLINDER WALLS /> 
180° to 350°Fahr. ///, 








HEAT OF EXPLOSION 2000*to 3000° Fakta 





The operating temperature at which oil in an engine must 





work are shown ‘graphically by this cross section chart. Break 
down of oil under the great heat generated is the cause of 
90°% of engine trouble 





Solving the sediment 
problem 


After years of experimentation Veed- 
ol engineers evolved a new method of 
refining by which a lubricant is pro- 
duced which resists heat. This—the 
famous Faulkner Process, is used ex- 
clusively for the production of Veedol 
the scientific lubricant. 


The famous Sediment Test, illus- 
trated above shows how the sediment 
problem has been solved. The left 
hand bottle shows a sample of ordinary 
oil taken from the crankcase of an 
engine after 500 miles of running. A 
great part of its bulk has become 
sediment. 

The right hand bottle contains a 
sample of Veedol, the lubricant that re- 
sists heat, taken from an engine after 
an identical test. The amount of sedi- 
ment is reduced 86%. 


Veedol not only resists destruction by 
heat and minimizes the consequent 
formation of sediment, but also reduces 
loss by evaporation in your engine to a 
negtigible quantity. You will get 25% 
to 50% more mileage per gallon with 
Veedol for this reason. 


Make this simple test 


Drain oil from crankcase and fill 
with kerosene. Run engine very slowly 
on its own power for thirty seconde. 
Then drain all kerosene and refill with 
one quart Veedol. Turn the engine 
over about ten times with self-starter 
or crank to remove kerosene left in con- 
necting rod troughs and other places. 
Drain mixture of kerosene and oi] and 


in your car 


refill to proper level with correct grade 


of Veedol. 


A short run will show the driver that 
he has new power and pickup under 
loads. Gasoline and oil consumption 
will be greatly decreased. Continued 
use of Veedol will lower repair charges 
and lessen time lost by layups. 


Buy Veedol today 


Leading dealers have Veedol in stock. 
The new 100 page Veedol book de- 
ascribes Internal Combustion Engines; 
Transmissions; Differentials; Oils and 
their Characteristics; Oil Refining. It 
also contains the Veedol lubrication 
chart giving the correct grade of Veedol 
to use for your automobile, motor-boat, 
and tractor and motor-cycle for both 
summer and winter use. This book will 
save you many dollars and help you to 
keep your car running at minimum 
cost. Send 10 cents for a copy. 


Tide Water Oil Co. 


VEEDOL DEPARTMENT 
110 Bowling Green LCuilding, New York 


Branches or distributors in all principa! 
cities of the United States 
and Canada 
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venti —— ACME QUALITY 


The best candidate for purebred cattle 
breeding is in many respects the farmer 
who an ady has developed a good grade 
herd. He has taken both pains and pride 
in his work with grade stock, so that the 
degeneration of purebreds which some- 
times occurs when a farmer starts breed- 
ing influenced mainly by glamor, is most 
unlikely with him. Doing well with grades 
the thnfty, ambitious farmer is open to 
conviction that he can do better with 
registered stock. Frequently he is a man 
who started at the bottom, attaining a 
farm business success which commands 
the respect of his township and county, 

id potentially is a powerful recruit to 
the cause of good breeding. 

One such young farmer when he de- 
cided to try purebreds did a wise thing. 
He took along with him on his buying 
trip a friend who was an experienced 
breeder. Largely on this friend’s advice 


he bought four three-year-old Holstein | 


heifers, paying $1200 in all. These pure- 
breds did so well that he ultimately de- 
termined to jump quickly from a mixed 
herd to an all purebred one. He went 
alone on this second buying trip, unwisely 
trustful of his judgment, and came back 
flushed and elated. He thought he had 


STAINS 
vaRnid 





done a piece of good business. He had 


filled up his barn with purebred heifers} 


nd cows at an average cost of $150 a head 
He had really bought, of course, & 


h of culls Several proved to be} 


breeders Contagious abortion was 
ought to his farm. He had a nightmare 
iod of reverses and what looked like 
bad luck. He declared that talk of 
erior value of purebreds was bunk 
s thru with them. He went back 

nd de them pay 
» the foregoing are by 
are often dis- 
ith a seornful fling 
1e unsuccessful and 
he farmer who has 
lass grade stock. and pay- 
e market for it, can hardly 
he believes twice the top 
‘e should get an excellent pure 
nal. When he pays $250 for a 
he expects if to be relatively as 
he grade cow he bought a few 
before for $150, and of course, 18 
ly disappointed, for market values 
trade world and the purebred 
two different things. The lay 
requires education in this matter, 
not of a kind which kills him asa 
tive breeder and’ incidentally 
purebred stock into strong local 
pute. In a grade herd or a purebred 
cull is a cull, its proper destanation 
wk, and certainly it is poor ethics, 
bly poor business, to capitalize 
e's 1znorance and unload worthless 
i scrubs on him. The temptation 
advantage thus of the novice 
x purebred ‘‘bargains’’ is succumb- 
» often that it constitutes one of 
serious obstacles in exten ling 
iinance of purebred stock.—B. D. 


EUROPEAN DEMANDS FOR CATTLE | 


Until recently the estimates in regard to 
yunt of loss in dairy cattle in the 
countries have been largely 

tter of guesswork and were based 
inreliable reports. Since the return 

» Agricultural Commission appointed 
nvestigate conditions across the 
more definite estimates have been 


| Have an Acme Quality Shelf 


Por the many “touching-up” jobs about 
the house, keep always on hand at least 
acan each of Acme Quality Varnotile, a 
varnish for floors, woodwork and furni- 
ture; Acme Quality White Enamel for 
iron bedsteads, furniture, woodwork 
and all similar surfaces; a quartofAcme 
Quality Floor Paint of the right color. 
— 




















2.3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 10, 12, 16 and 22 H-P; 
Stationa Portable and Saw-Rig 
Outfits — Tv or Hit-and-Miss 
Governor — Oscillator magneto— 


—Noc 


Save Big Money in 
Price and Half in Fuel 


With the OTTAWA Kerosene engine you 


f ch K th t rie anoell li rene il 
e engine wi 
pesmi Spe geliver from a galion of high-pri 
Easy to start in any = 


90-Days Trial 
710-Year Guarantee 


. PAINTS &® FINISHES 


AINT protection is vitally important 

to every piece of farm machinery, from 
your automobile to your plows. Expo- 
sure to the weather wears out farm im- 
plements faster than actual use! 


Protect them with Acme Quality Paints 
and Finishes and add years to their use- 
fulness. There is a special kind of Acme 
Paint or Finish for every surface that can 
be covered. 


Send for those two valuable Acme booklets 
“Acme Quality Painting Guide,” which gives in- 
valuable painting information, and “‘Home Deco- 
rating,” which is so helpful in beautifying your 
house. Both mailed free on request. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Dept. V Detroit, Michigan 


Boston Toledo Lincoln 
Chicago Nashville Salt Lake City 
Minneapolis Birmingham Spokane 

St. Louis Fort Worth Portland 
Pittsburgh Dallas Los Angeles 
Cincinnati Topeka 


OW PRICES NOW- 
ON (TTAWA ENGINES 


FoR the low price I will name as soon as your //y 
request for catalog reaches us, youcan have your choice 
of any ize and style OTTAWA Engine — Kerosene or Gasoline 


(Make-and-Break or Jump-Spark 
Ignition) — not Sweet is cheapest 
for us to build — but what is 
best for you to use. 





iced gasoline. 
batteries 























classes of cattle is as follows: 

Great Britain has maintained her herds | 
of cattle. The figures given by the com- | 
mission are as follows The number "| 


Che report in brief as it concerns a 


cattle in 1914 was 12,184,505. In 1917 


there were 12,382,236, 





dia 
$17, mailed 50 cents. New 
8 SONS 50 





reference catalog—428 pages iss 
° Cirevier 6 cents. 


GET FULL VALUE @- 
OUT OF YOUR GRAIN 


Grind it and Feed it on your own 
| place wherenothing is lost. It pays. 
Bowsher mills crush ear corn 


a Ligne owning. 
os, 
burrs. 10sizes, 2to 25 H. P. 


N. H. BowsherCo.,South Bend, Ind: 


















In France the number of cattle has 
dec somewhat. In 1914 there 
were 14,787,710 head of cattle and in 1917 
had 12,443,304 head. 

In Italy the results of war are more 
noticeable. The number of cattle hag 
decreased from 7,100,000 in 1914 to 
6,155,419 in 1918. The number of calves 
has increased from 1,600,000 in 1914 to 1,- 
801,808 in 1918. 

Accurate information in regard to the 
Central Powers is not known but doubt- 
less their cattle have been protectedeven 
in better shape than those of the allied 
nations. They at least had an opportun- 
ity to protect their resources which the 
invaded countries did not have. 

These would indicate that 
Europe will not be very likely to call upon 
us for any large amount of dairy cattle. 
The commission does bring encouraging 
report to all ep & men, however, in that 
Europe will need dairy products in a large 
way within the next few years. If we are 
to meet this demand the productivity of 
the individual cow must be increased. 
Normally careful seleetion of dairy cattle 
is considered good business. Surely in 
these times with increased demands at 

od prices, selection should be more care- 

ully made than ever. This is no time to 
have scrub bulls at the head of the herd or 
to maintain in the herd any cows which 
have not proved their profitableness. 
























HANDLING DAIRY HEIFER 


We have a nice heifer calf now about a 
year old which we fear has been ruined 
as a milk cow. The boys have played with 
her a good deal and recently I have 
learned that they have been trying to 
milk her and they say that they have been 
able to get a little milk.. Has the heifer 
been harmed in any way and if so, what 
can be done to remedy it?—R. F., Ohio. 

The heifer has probably not been in- 
jured in any way. About the only pos- 
sible damage which could result from the 
treatment described would be to stretch 
the teats and make them somewhat longer 
than would normally be the ease. We can- 
not see how it would injure her in any way 
as a milk producer. While we would not 
care to recommend this treatment for all 
heifers, we have no hesitancy in saying 
that it would be a good thing if all dairy 
heifers were petted and handled more or 
less and made accustomed to having their 
bag and teats handled by human hands. 
Of course it is easily possible to spoil a 
heifer by such treatment if carried to ex- 
cess, but a proper amount of such handlin 
will result in making the heifer docile an 
easy to handle and will result in eliminat- 
ing all trouble when training her to milk. 


SAVING SILAGE FOR SUMMER 


The practice of one thrifty dairyman 
when the grass season arrives, leaving 
several feet of unfed silage in the silo, de- 
serves emulation, for every pound of the 
ensiled material will have enhanced 
value when summer drouths come and it 
it imperative to supplement the pasture 
or sustain a sharp drop in milk produc- 
tion. This farmer ox bee up the dust 
and chaff which have accumulated on the 
barn floor thru the winter and distributes 
it over the unfed silage to a depth of a 
foot or more. The labor covebundl in this 
is not excessive, and it makes the barn 
look a good deal cleaner. 

The purpose is to convert the west- 
material into a preservative. It is soaked 
thoroly with water and from time to time 
thru the spring is wet down, so that the 
dust and chaff forms an airtight mat. 
This is removed when summer feeding 
is commenced, and the soaked chaff ap- 
plied to the land to be turned under for 
manure. 

The silage invariably comes out without 
spoilage. In its matted state, the chaff 
is much more easily removed from the 
barn than when dry,——J, T. B. 
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HE cow in a STAR Stall can be always 

kept im line at the gutter. This means a 

clean cow-bed and & clean cow; it saves you 
much of the work in cleaning out the barn day 
after day. The litter falls in the gutter, where 
it’s easily taken care of. The STAR Alignment 
Device provides for this, It lengthens or short- 
ens the cow bed instantly. As easily operated 
as locking the Stanchion. 
This is just one of the many big work-saving 
features in STAR Equipment. 


Send for the STAR Catalog 
Ask for Free STAR Barn Plans 


and learn how easily and economically you can put STAR 
Equipment in any style barn. If you are thinking of build- 
ing or remodeling, ket the STAR Master 
send you free barn plans. 

Write for the STAR Catalog No. 231 


HUNT, HELM, FERRIS & CO. 
HARVARD, ILL, Complete Barn Owftters ALBANY, N.Y. 
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‘Cons In pe At ‘ie Gutter 
Keep wll Keep Your Cows Clean 


This shows the STAR Aliqn- 


ment Device 
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with Stanchion 
posttion 


The STAR 
Line 
Barn so reg 
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DOWN and 
One Year, 


You can now get one of these 
fore you pay. You won 


New BUTTERFLY Serarator 


No. 24 Junior—a light-rumaing, easy. EASY 


se-skimming, durab 
aa separator. Skims ee 
per hour. We also make four other sizes 
up to our big 800 ib. capacity machine 
shown here— all sold pailer low prices and on our 
liberal terms of only down and a year to pay. 


30 DAYS? FREE TRIAL! Suiserme 








A LIFETIME 
nst Defects in Material and Workmanship 


ea can apes reey ah. trial and see for yourself how easily one of 
machinws will earn Ny pe 


a aon wit carn known cont end 


ow in 
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tly Se, aratore 















































































Re Sees 


that could not be better. This is true even 
if 
thru. But I mean the average farm herd 
of a half dozen or 80 cows. I have often 
said and firmly believe it after being in the 
testing game more or less for four years, 
that the majority of herds could be re- 
duced one “hat 

duction of two-thirds the former amount. 
Not only would this reduce the feed bill 
nearly one-half, but it would reduce the 
labor just exactly one-half I say the 
feed would be less than half in reduction 
because the best cows would eat more 
ve 


started with a bunch of grades and finally 
got a first-class bull. Later he sold two 
grades and bought a purebred animal of a 
family in which he was interested. Ahd 
every time he got a chance he did this | 
ame thing until his herd of ity’ good | 


8 
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CAN YOUR COWS BE BETTER? 


There are not so very many farm herds 


you have purebred stock all the way 


f in numbers and have a pro- 














ry likely than the poorer ones. This is 
‘tt always true but it is to be expected. 
I have in mind one dairyman who had 











like sixty was replaced by thirty good 


cows. In this case by replacing with regis- | 


tered stock he, of course, made more than | i osts as 
two-thirds in production because the off-| 
spring were valuable and sold well. Now} 
this man is rich; not a millionaire but well | 


grades. Probably some of these cows have | 
good blood in them. Some of them are| 


producing equally with many registered | Yes. Owners enjoy Lalley-Light ond 


COWS These are the ones to keep. You 
know of course how to find out. Your ob- 


se 


Power for as little as 3c per day. We 


have their own word for that. 
rvation will tell you a good deal, but the 


sure way is to test and weigh. The test is Is it any wonder that farmers are no 
not all of it either. You must know what | longer waiting to be sold Lalley-Light? 
the milk yield is for a year and the average 


te 


st. And you ought to have some _ 4 All the electric light and power you 


of a line on what your cow eats. However, | can use for 3}4c per day. 


there is not so much difference in the con- 
sumption of feed as there is in the con- 
sumption of profits.—E. R. 


Is it at all strange that farmers every- 
where are going to Lalley dealers to 
| buy? 
DON’T SKIMP ON FEED 


A gallon or so of gasoline per week. 
Some feeders when they see grain and 


With the Lalley, that means all the 





other feeds advancing im price seem t0/| electricity needed on the average farm. 
think that the most profitable thing for | 
them to do is to cut down on the amount! That 3% cents is less than the city 


of 


feed which they give their cows. In/ man pays for electric light only. 


some cases the ration is cut down to such | 


an 
eenanee requirement 


and quality of feed uses about one-half of 


it 


half for the manufacture of her product. 
Cutting down on this ration by ten per- 
nt reduces the milk flow almost as much | 
while the amount of feed which is used for 
the maintenance of her body will remain 


ce 


With Lalley it gives you more than 
bright, safe electric light for house, barn 
d outbuildings. 


extent that they reduce the body 


A cow which is fed the proper amount 


It gives you willing, tireless power 
to pump water wherever you want it. 
To churn butter, separate cream, run 
the grindstone and fanning mill in the 
| barn. 


for maintaining her body and the other | 


On washing and ironing and sweeping 


prac tically the same The animal first days, to shoulder the greater part of the 
keeps up its body weight and then what-| house drudgery. 


ey 


rer feed is left over is used for the pro- 


duction of milk | All this for less, mind you, than you 


Be sure that your cows are getting suffi-| could buy electric light in the city. 


cient feed for both a body maintenance | On that basis, your Lalley power costs 
supply and also for the production of their | you noth:ng. 


product. If the dairy cow has the right | 
producing blood in her she will pay for her 
feed and under most conditions she will 
return two dollars’ worth of produce for 
very dollar’s worth that she consumes. | 
ou can readily see that a little feed more | 


y 
or 


} 
t 


m 
pr 
most liable to cut down on the amount of 
gr: 
probably nearly gone and the warm/! 


ther and grass are beginning to come| | : ¥ 
It ts not well to forget, however, in! 

his connection that green grass can in no 

way compare with conc P 


we 


on 


ta 


fex 


ody maintenance will be reflected in al-| 


Reports constantly arriving from own- 
ers make it plainer and plainer that 
Lalley is the great farm economy. There 
is no question of that, now. 


Jehn Boettner, Saline, Mich., says 
Lalley requires about 4'% gallons of 
gasoline a month, or about 25 cents a 
week, to light his eleven-room house, 
his barn, garage, smoke-house, hog pen 
and hen coop— saving the time of 


less, above the amount required for | 
st like proportion in the amount of 
<luct which you will receive. 


Now is the time of the year when we are 


uin feed given. The grain supply is 


concentrated grain 
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Key to the Pictures 


A—Mrs. Jacob Renz, Saline, Mich., in her 
Lalley electric-lighted farm kitchen. 
B—Farmhouse of E. F. Swinney, bank 
president, at Independence, Mo., equipped 
with Lalley-Light and Power. 
C—Lalley-Light installation in the base- 
ment of John Boettner’'s home, Saline, 


Mich. A child can run the plant. 











cleaning ond filling lam —_ and making 


all buildings safe from 


Outside of the cost of running Lalley, 
W.H. Boeker, Petersburg, Ill., figures 
that it saves him $7 in cash per week, 


and 18 hours of labor. 


O. E. Hammond, Kirkland, Wash., 
finds that Lalley Light saves 8 hours 
per week in his feed houses alone, and 
wouldn't be without it. 


Lay aside, for a moment, the com- 
forts and conveniences of Lalley-Light. 
Do not consider that it makes the 
home brighter. That it eases the work 
in the house, and makes the children 
happier at home. 


Look at it as the great saver of time 
and labor. Think of your help spend- 
ing less time at the chores, and being 
better satisfied. Think of shortening 


your own work. 


Then go to the Lalley-Light dealer 
near you. He will show you the sim- 
plicity and sturdiness of Lalley-Light. 

e will tell you of Lalley-Light owners 
in your own neighborhood, and how 
they are completely satisfied. 


Make a note now to go to the Lalley 
dealer. If you do not know his name, 
write us for it tonight. 


Lalley Electro-Lighting Corporation 


760 Bellevue Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Biel a) 


-d until the grass supply is well estab- THE-ELEcTRIC LIGHT AND Power For EVERY FARM 
lished. Then make the change gradually, 









EFFECT OF STRIPPER COWS 
Irregularities sometimes appear in the 
»roduct of cows which have been in milk 
for a considerable length of time, more 
than the usual period of milking. Such 
a condition of lactation is more likely 
to be found on small farms where the 
cows kept are so few that it is deemed 
impracticable to keep a bull. On such 
farms lack of uniformity in time of calv- 
ing is likely to occur. 

Cows which are kept in milk for a long 
time may produce abnormal products. 
It is readily understood how the im- 
purities may be brought about in the small 
amount of milk yielded by cows which 
have almost dried up. A small amount of 
milk drawn from such a cow would contain 
a proportionately larger amount of germs 
and dirt than would contained in the 
milk drawn from a cow yielding a larger 
quantity, providing only, that the clean- 
liness of the udder and the manner of 
milking are the same in both cases. The 
cows which give a larger amount of milk 
have a more vigorous circulation of the 
blood and the udder seems to be cleaner. 
The milk from stripper cows may become 
salty, or the cream which is separated 
may appear viscous and dead. Generally 
the milk will remain relatively normal in 
fat content altho variations may occur 
here. The fat usually becomes harder 
and churning will be more difficult. 

If you have a few such cows in your 
herd you may not have trouble in ehurn- 
ing as long as there are several fresh cows 
as well. If a large proportion of your 
herd is composed of strippers, difficult 
churning will be quite sure to follow. 


CUT OUT THE HORNS 

It makes no difference what method is 
adopted to rid a calf of horns, it is certain 
to cause pain. Caustic potash, altho 
many ‘umes used, is no exception. There 
is an intense burning pain for several 
days that would make a big strong man lie 
awake nights groaning. And, too, there 
is an element of danger with it. I sawa 
beautiful heifer calf ruined as to appear- 
ance because the man using the caustic 

ot a little in its eye, causing the eye to 
ose its sight entirely. Were it not that 
caustic does doa smoother job, one would 
recommend the saw instead, with all its 
gore, for I believe it actually causes 
considerably less real suffering. 

But a better way than either, and one 

not generally known, is to cut out the horn 
button with a kmfe. To do this, take the 
calf when it is about two weeks old, and 
when one can feel the button under the 
skin. Then this button is not fastened 
~to the head. It can be moved around. 
If a sharp knife is used and an X cut thru 
the skin right over the button, it can be 
easily lifted out and the horn entirely 
done away with. 

By using the sharp knife, a clean, and 
comparatively painless cut is made that 
heals up rapidly, with no raw bleeding or 
sore foreheads.—A. C. P. 


PASTURING ALFALFA 

We have a five-acre field of alfalfa 
planted last year for the - of pas- 
turing hogs. Will you kindly let me know 
how many swine I could expect to keep 
on a field of this size during the coming 
season?—H. R., Iowa. 

Under average conditions the ordinary 
acre of alfalfa will furnish pasturage for 
from ten to twenty shoats, upoa 
their size. One authority states t no 
more than one sow and her litter should 
be pastured on an acre of alfalfa. Ina 
practical experiment, twelve pigs weighing 
approximately sixty pounds at the begin- 
ning of the season were p on a 
single acre of alfalfa, the animals being 
turned in on the crop when it was six 
inches high. 

— = probably > very best kind 

asture for swine. It must, however 
be Randled carefully and not overpastured 
if best results are to be obtained. 
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Make Farm Work Easier and 
Add Luxury to Country Life 


There is a Goulds Pump “for every service” — more 
than 400 styles and sizes of Power, Hand and Windmill 
Pumps — and we guarantee that every one will satis- 
factorily perform the work for which we recommend it 
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OU CAN make the work 


on your farm and in your 
home more pleasant by simply in- 
stalling running water. Plenty of 
water at the turn of the faucet—for 
kitchen, bathroom, laundry, garden, 
garage, stables, feed-lots— saves 
work and reduces the time spent in 


the kitchen anddoingchores. Run- 
ning water gives to the farm the 
city’s greatest convenience. 


You can have running 


water much easier and cheap 
erthan perhaps you think. Goulds 
Hi-Speed Pump makes this possible. 
It is made in 13 different combina- 
tions. Some are equipped with 32- 
volt electric motorsespecially adapt- 
ed for use with farm lighting sys- 
tems; others are equipped with mo- 
tors suited for regular commercial 
currents and one is equipped with 
h.p. gasoline engine. The Hi- 
is made in two sizes: 180 and 
360 gallons per hour. It lifts water 
to an elevation of 100 feet or against 
a pressure of 43 pounds, and is 
adapted to either open or pressure 
tank systems. And it is noiseless! 


Gould's Noiseless Hi-Speed 


Pump illustrates the advanc- 
ed position of the Goulds Manufac- 
turing Company maintained for 70 
years in the pump-making industry. 
The Hi- is the first—andonly— 
pump its type. It combines 
mechanical perfection with simplic- 
ity. It is guaranteed. 


Whenever and for whatever you 
need a pump, buy a Goulds. Re- 
member that the world's greatest manufac- 
turers of farm pumps are back of every one. 
Your dealer can doubtless supply you, orif 
hecan’t, write us for the name of the deal- 
erwho can. We have forty distributing 
United States and Canada, ‘Gur booklet 

a an 
Pumps for Every Service," isfree. Write 
today for a copy. 


The Goulds Mfg. Company 
Mai and Works: 
Seneca Palle = York 


Branch Offices: 
WMumey Se. 12-145 Clinton Se. 58 Post. 
Ui Nowk ede. 636 HW Oliver Bide, 
3rd Na 1 Bldg. 1001 Caner Bide, 
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Equipment 
Number “*20”’ 
Gow Stanchion 





Quality—Price 
Service 
J. E. PORTER CO. 


322 Guion Street, Ottawa, Ill.,U.S.A. 


Manufacturers Complete Barn 
Equipment (38) 
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PETROLEUM JELLY 


For burrs, 
cuts.s ores 
and ail skin 

ixrwitations 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES 
Illustrated booklet 
free om request. 


CHESEDROUGH MFG. co, 


(CONSOLICATED) 


24 State Street ~ New York Cisy 
Our ads are guaranteed. Read them, 
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BREED FOR MILK PRODUCTION | 
The old saying that blood will tell is 
not without good foundation. The fact 
that a very large percentage of the prize 
winning beef cattle at the stock shows 
are pure »bred, bears this out. The same is 
true of dairy cattle. The greatest milk 
producers and the most profit producing | 
have always been and always will be 
dairy breeds. There is no argument 
against the fact that animals which are 
bred to produce milk and butter alone, do 
more economically than those bred 
with some other source of profit in mind. 
In 1916, the Extension Lepartment of | 
the U. 8. Departnent of Agriculture, 
working in cooperation with a certain} 
county farm bt ureau in Kansas, made a 
survey to determine the actual difference 
in production value between scrubs, dual 
purpose animals, and the dairy breeds. 
[In this survey sixty-five dairy farms were 


so 


included The results are as follows: 
Kind of cows Dairy Dairy Cows per _ Labor 
Far ms 5 sipts Receipte Farm Income 

or Farm per Cow 

Scrub 18 $s 250 $51.78 5 $279.40 
Dual Purpose 19 168 50.76 y 144.70 
Dairy Breeds. . .22 1249 88.26 15 486 .40 
From the table it will be readily seen 


that the dairy cows returned $38 more per 
year, per cow, than did the other kind. It | 
will be noticed also, that the man who 
kept dairy cows received three and one- 
third times as great an income Tr cow 


| for his labor as the man who kept the other 


| sticking to one 
| be 


| 
| 


| kind. 


The main idea in keeping a cow 
is to make money for her owner, then why 
not keep those which will make the most? 

In this connection also, importance of 
breed of animals, cannot 
overestimated. It does not make so 





much difference what breed you select as 
it does that you stick to that breed after 
you have once decided. 
changes back 
to another or crosses his breed by taking | 
other animals into his herd, is only lower- | 


| ing the efficiency of his dairy organization. | 


| grade cows or purebred cows. 


| 
| 


Select the breed you want. Choose good | 
Prove | 
these cows thru the use of the Babe a k test | 
and seales. Remember that the “bull is 
half the herd” in selecting the sire for your 
a bull which | 


|future cows. Then choose 
will be a credit to his half of the organi- 
zation. Bearing these things in mind, you 


| quantities. 


| the cow for calving. 





cannot help but be proud of your herd and 
the herd will keep you moving to keep 
yourself up-to-date with _with them. 


LINSEED OR COTTONSEED MEAL 

In making up a ration for dairy cows the 
question often arises as to which should 
be used, linseed or cottonseed meal. In 
this connection the matter of expense and 
the condition of the cow are the main 
things to take into consideration. Linseed 
meal contains a somewhat lower percent- 
ige of protein but a higher percentage of 

irbohydrates or energy. In the total 

ligestible matter which they contain, the 
two are almost identical. 

Linseed meal acts as a conditioner or a 
tonic in that it is slightly laxative, and is 
| cooling in its effect, even when fed in small 
It is generally desired in pre- 
ference to cottonseed meal when preparing 
It is particularly val- 
uable when alfalfa is fed without silage, 
since it contains a relatively higher car- 
bohydrate content, which in part will bal- 
ance the higher protein content of the 
forage. 

The feeding of linseed meal in any very 
extensive amount will be readily noticed 
in the quality of the butter. It tends to 
produce a softer product. This condition 
can often be turned to advantage by using 
linseed meal in the ration when butter 
is hard or tallowy. 

Generally cottonseed meal is the cheap- 
est source of protein obtainable and its 
greatest value lies in the fact that it can 





The man who} 
and forth from one breed | 
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Grow Old 
Cheerfully 


Melancholia and depression usual- 
ly originate during early adult or 
middle life from poisonous pro- 
ducts absorbed from the intestinal 
canal as a result of constipation. 








“Whether old age is marked 
by a tendency tu lay on flesh 
and to become more or less 
obese or by “falling away” 
and emaciation, it is unwise, 
if not actually dangerous, to 
resort to the use of purgative, 
cathartic or laxative drugs. 
“At best such are but make- 
shifts, and they often disturb 
the stomach, irritate the bow- 
els, affect the kidneys unfnv- 
orably, and bring no lasting 
benetit. 

“Is there a safe as well as an 
effective treatment for con- 
stipation in old age?” 

—from “As the Shadows Lengthen,” 
an authoritative and comprehensive 
treatise on constipution in old age. 
The answer is YF.S—Nujol. Get a botlle 
from your druggist today and wriie for 
free booklet “As the Shadows Lengthen.”’ 


Nujol Laboratories 
STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW JERSEY) 
60 Broadway, New York 





be OS 


Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey), Koom 143-U) 50 Broadway, New 
York. Please send me free booklet “As the 
Shadows Lengthen.” 














ke Butter. 
Brite for enae FREE BOOK about this New Mer trie. Muar cate and 
butter at one time,ready for packing, "Wonderfut e 


butter from same cream. 
= A woe t0 — to 20 cents cbeve market 


To Make 
Butter 
Rutter Mak- 











DAVIS. WATKINS DAIRYMEN'S MFG.CO. 


THE SELF-OILING “WINDMILL 





——- have been called for to replace, on their 
old towers, other makes of is, and to replace, at 
small cost, the easing of the ier 
Aermotors, making them self-oil- 
ing. Its enc! paotos 
pecwe in the oil ang 
eeps out mt an 

rain. The Splash Oil- 
ing 
with oil, pre- 

venting wear ~ enablin the 
mill to to pame, in the lightest breeze. 
The oil is ren once a year 





Double Cam are used, each half the load. 
We make G conrying half Tanks, 
Water Supply eine. —a Steel Frame Saws. 


Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth St., Chicago 














centage of protein to bring that nutrient 
up to requirements. In contrast to linseed 
meal it is constipa: and must be fed! 
with laxative feeds. In very large quan- 
tities there is danger of its poisoning the | 
animals receiving rt. Butter made from | 
cows fed large quantities of cottonseed | 
meal is hard and tallowy, pale in color and 
will be of poor flavor. This can be ly | 
overcome te feeding the cotto: meal | 
with corn silage. 

In making up a ration for the milk 
cows the Missouri Agricultural C 
recommends that the cows be given all the 
clover or alfalfa hay that they will readily 
eat. Corn silage should be given when 
possible. In addition to this they recom- 
mend that a in mixture be fed com- 
posed by weight of four parts corn chop, 
two parts wheat bran, and one part either 
of cottonseed or lmseed meal. Under 
ordinary conditions it is not a bad plan to 
mix the two latter feeds half and half and 
feed the mixture. The grain mixture is! 
then fed according to the quantity of milk! 
vhich is produced, feeding about one 
pound of the mixed grain for every four 
nounds of milk produced by a Holstein | 
‘ow or for every three pounds produced | 
by a Jersey cow. 


GOOD COWS PROVE CHEAPEST 

A neighbor had four cows. He offered 
two for sale. My neighbor went to see 
him and to look the cows over. One cow 
was offered for $80. Another one, a little 
better, was $90. The last one looked the 
best and the owner didn’t offer her for sale 
but would take $125 for her. 

Now it is my idea that the last cow was 
the cheapest. She gave about twice what 
the others did and didn’t eat much more. 
She was of the Jersey breed tho not pure- 
bred. But she was worth more and she 
would cost more than the rest. 

But now I am getting to what I want 
to say. Most of us think that it costs 
too much to get a purebred cow but really 
the step from $125 to $200 and up is not so 
high. Most of us can reach it. If a scrub 
is worth $125, then the better kind with 
breeding and records back of them and 
with the chances of the offspring fizzling 
reduced to a minimum, are worth what 
they cost. Right down in my heart I think 
the purebred cow is the cheaper of the 
two. 

The same thing is true at a public sale. 
I have seen cows go for nearly a hundred 
dollars that were the scrubbiest of serubs 
and the bidders didn’t know very much 
about the cows or the owner, yet they paid 
that priee. The breed may be bad and 

me ancestry worse than that. The cow 

Ly be bred or she may not. But when 

1 buy a purebred cow you are pretty 

‘e that she will come fresh in April or 

y other time which the owner says she 

|. A neighbor has bought two heifers 

s winter that were bred to come fresh 

the spring and both of them came in 
eat after they were brought home a few 
days. Nothing to do about it but take 
your medicine. If you buy the other 
kind there is some chance.—E. R. 

VISITORS WELCOME 

The dairyman who makes an effort to 
handle milk in a sanitary way welcomes 
visitors to his farm and barns. He enjoys 
having them see the source of the ucts 
which they buy and the methods which 
he uses, and the fact that he is likely to 
have visitors encourages him toward bet- 
ter methods and use of better equipment. 
It is the dairyman who is careless about 
handling milk and whose methods are not 
up to standard who usually knocks against 
public inspection and closes his doors 
against the visits of his patrons. There is 
no better way for a local dairyman to ad- 
vertise his products than to let it be known 
that he is glad to have visitors inspect his 
place, and that he takes pride in showing 
them his animals, 
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®, The Big Profit Maker 
trap that Pays for Itself 


5 N MORE than 60,000 farms the 


































Ain hen Ga 4 Indiana Silo has already paid for 
ten In “2 itself in crops saved, in fatter cat- 
ae * 4 Be tle, in more milk, and is returning big 
Bee a= S558 profits to every owner, every year. 
omen = oo a 2 High meat, milk and butter prices 





make it doubly important to preserve 
the full food value of your crop—to keep 
it succulent, whole and tasty. These 
prices increase the profits from the 


Hert IA 
re INSitoA 


Bi ] RE EEE One year’s saving with an Indiana 

———— <<) under present conditions more than pay 

ee — back the investment. And the silo can 

do the saving before you pay for it. 

Our large purchasing power enables us to supply better 

materials and better workmanship than can be had in silos 

that cost more. Ask the owners of Indiana Silos in your 

neighborhood. Prove to yourself that there is no silage bet- 

ter than that made in an Indiana. It’s a big profit maker for 
your farm, and lasts a lifetime. 

Write for our easy payment plan and descriptive catalog. 


ua 


The Warlds Tractor 

This tractor does all kinds ; 
of farm work with the horse os = 
implements you already have and without special and evpensive hitches or 
equipment. Weighs no more than one large horse. Replaces four horses 
and one man. Costs less than horses and 60 per cent less to keep going. 
Cuts time spent on chores. The Indiana plows, harrows, drills, culti- 
vates, mows, pulls a binder and does belt work. 
Write for folder that tells what the Indiana Tractor can de on year farm. 


THE INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
820 Union Building... ..- Anderson, Ind. 820 Indiana Bui . .Des Moines, Iowa 
820 Silo Building... ... KaensasCity,Moa 820 Live St’k Exch. .Ft. Worth, Tex, 


FOR FOOD PRODUCTION 



























































































































































































































SEPARATOR. 


+ ivi lendid sat- 
Thousands in Use sizing snlendid sat 
vestigating our wonderful offer: a brand new, weil 
made, easy running, easily cleaned, perfect skim- 
ming separator -— 2 $19.95. Skims warm or cold 
milk closely. Makes thick or thin cream. Different 
from picture, which illustrates our low priced, 
large capacity machines. Bow! isa sanitary marvel and embodies ai! our latest 
improvements. Our Absolute Gearantee Protects You. Besides wonderfully low 
prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


Whether ts large or smali, do not fail to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated 
ost edaborate and interesting book on cream 


sent compicte, 
separators. Western orders filled from Western points. Write today for catalog 
and see our big money saving proposition. 


American Separator Co., Box 1059, Bainbridge, N.Y. > 


There is something of interest and value to every member of the farm 
family in every issue of the Successful Farming. Read every department. 





























Raise More 


Calves 
at Less Cost 
and Greater 





Good fo the fast dr 


Raise them on 


Calf Meal 


You can raise calves at less cost 
and greater profit on Blatchford’s Calf 
Meal than in any other way. This is a fact 
confirmed by thousands of farmers and dairymen 
who nave tested it thoroughly from the standpoint 
of both economy and results. 


Biatchford’s Calf Meal is a complete 


milk subst tute, containing in easily digestible 
form ail the food elements necessary for the full and 
rapid development of the calf. It puts calves through 


te @ healthy, vigorous, early maturity. It can 


used at iess than one-half the cost of using milk, 


Calves Relish It and 


Thrive Upon It 
You will have no difficulty in getting 


your calves to accept Blatchford’ s Calf Meal. 

It is good to the last drop’’—and is as nutritious as 
it is palatable. Feed Biatehford’s Caif Meal for 
rapid and profitable results. Feed it also because it’s 
use guarantees that your calves are being matured 
upon the original andtheonly realeubstitute for milk. 


Write Today for Booklet 
Our Illustrated Booklet “How to raise 
the finest calves on little or no milk” gives full 


particulars seperding th ; scientifically prepared and 
Scientifical ly balanced ration. We will gladly send 
you a copy free. Write fur it today 


We Also Manufacture Blatohford’s: 
Pig Meal Rabbit Meal 
Lamb s Meal Milk Mash 
Colt Meal “Bar-Nun” LAYING MASH 
“Fill-the-Basket” EGG MASH 
These products are the etandard for quality, simplic- 
ity in feeding, and for economy. 
Go to Your Dealer f5,,°274, "2 s778°3 bs: 
illustrated literature regarding any or al! of our 
ducts, also name of your nearest dealer. Write t 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co. 
én Business Over 118 Years 
Dept. 9523 Waukegan. IL, 






latchfords 





- 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co., 9523 Waukegan, Ill. 
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COMBATING ABORTION 

Before discussing precautionary meas- 
ures in contrclinn abortion disease it is 
necessary to first consider the channels 
thru which the germ is thrown off from 
the animal infected with this disease. 
They are as follows: 

lst. The milk is laden with the germ 
2nd. The discharge from the uterus 
i}and vagina of an infected cow. 
| 3rd. The manure of diseased cow. 
| The proper disposal or handling of the 
body excretions is the 1 ost important 
thing to controlling abortion disease. 
Milk from an infected cow should be han- 
dled with extra precaution. The habit of 
milking the first few streams on the floor 
or ground should not be done as the milk 
contains the germ and would act as a 
spreader of the disease. I do not want to 
convey the impression that the milk is dan- 
gerous for human consumption as the 
Michigan Experiment Station has done 
much work along this line and their results 
discourage the idea that such milk is harm- 
ful to the human family. Careful han- 
dling of the milk is to prevent the spread- 
| ing of the disease to other cattle. 

A cow showing a discharge from the 
genital tract should always be isolated 
| from the herd in a specially arranged stall. 








Ail bedding should be removed from her | 


stall and burned or buried after being cov- 
ered with quick lime. The floor of the stall 
should be sprayed or sprinkled with a 
strong solution of an antiseptic or covered 

with lime. 
Che foetus and foetal membranes should 


be burned or buried and covered with 
quick lime. In case an animal aborts} 
before she has been isolated from the re- 


mainder of the herd the floor and gutter 
should be cleaned and disinfected, but the 
odor from most disinfectants are objec- 
tionable to the dairymen as milk will ab- 
sorb the odor which is offensive to cus- 
tomers. The most reliable disinfectant, 
minus the odor, is copper sulphate. Six 
ounces to each gallon of water will make an 
| efficient solution. It should be used with 
precaution in case iron stanchions are used 
1s it will corrode iron. The quarantine 
stall should be cleaned from topto bottom 
and thoroly disinfected each time after os 
patient has been removed. However, th 
patient should be scrubbed with a one 
and one-half percent water solution of a 
cresol or coal tar disinfectant just before 
leaving the stall. This will prevent the 
infection on the outside of the body from 
spreading to other cattle 
| Aborcing animals should not be bred 
until all discharge has ceased, and the 
show signs of a normal oestrum. The bull 
should be irrigated before and after service 
with a one-half percent water solution of 
| compound solution of cresol. The tuft of 
long hair from the opening of the sheath 
| should be clipped, and then insert a soft 
rub - tube with a funnel attached to one | 
end. The foreskin should be held with the 
hand thus preventing the immediate es- 
cape of the fluid. The hair of the belly | 
and inner sides of the thighs should be | 
sponged with a one or one anda half per- 
cent water solution of the cresolin com- 
pound or a reliable antiseptic. Every| 
precaution should be taken against using 
too strong an anitspetic for douching 
either the cow or bull. Bad results have 
followed their use. 
| To make a one half percent water sol- 
| ution add five drams of antispetic to one 
gallon of water. 
| To make a three-fourths percent water 
|solution add seven and one-half drams 
| of antiseptic to one gallon of water. 

















Please d me your literature on the following 
t Blatchford products (put a check before the items 
' you art iterested in) 
' 
: Milk Lamb Colt 
H Mash Meal | Meal 
' Pig Rabbit } Calf 
' , Meal Meal Meal 
i Pill-the-Basket"’ “Bar-Nun"’ 
i Eas Mash Laying Mash 
; Also give me the name of the dealer who 
; andies BKlatchford's products in my neighborhood 
' 
‘ 
' 
; M ame ¢ 
' 
' 
§ Ad@ress 
' 
' 
' 
j Otty 
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To make a or e percent water solution 
add one ounce and two drams of antispetic 
to one gallon of water. 
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Send NO Money! 


Just mail coupon below and we will 
send your pair of 
these wonderf Katiloral 
Work Shoes at once—all 
may re We invite 
ae ‘0 them at our risk. 

} Built full of wear. Gen- 
wine oak leather soles. Se- 
w of leather 
uppers. The best work 
oe value ever offered! 
hat why we are 
giad to send them t 
you no money in ad- 
vance. Pay only $3.65 
on arrival. The shoes 
must con- 
vinee you or 
you will 
not beout 




























onc cent. 
f ONLY Enjoy 
$3.65 — 
6-toe 
On Arrival i 
ee how 
Send NO Money eoft and 
casy they are r feet. Note the splendid, extra 
‘uality leather. then decide whet yy wart tokeep 
them. If you do not think eX are the greatest value 
you ever saw for less than od them back at our, 
Jexpense—it costs nothing to ‘ry—the risk is ours. 


saaane= Mall Coupon Today ««sss«= 
Boston Mail Order House, Dept. (-2 

Essex P. O. Building, Boston, Mass. 

Send my pair postpaid. I will pay $3.6 on arrival. I 


am b :ying these on approval ard my money back double 
quick if | want it. J risk nothing. 





































Preserves and Beantifies 
Used on felt, metal, wood or sauingle roofs, Carbo- 
— Ya has no equal. Bone ~ t. ~~ 


this ad, or wri 
tyculars. — 


== 60'aG6al. 


eee CARBO-LASTIC PAINT CO. 
Dept. B, 517 Finance Bidg., K City,Mo. 












Introducing New Wonderful In- 
vention that keeps cows from 
kicking or switching tail. Samples free. 

CONNELL SHACKLE Co. 
HOQUIAM WASHINGTON 
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8 MEN CANT STICK IT 
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LINT TILE SILOS 
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To make a one and one-half percent 

water solution add three ounces and one 
dram of antiseptic to one gallon of water. 

To insure accuracy a graduate should be 
purchased and used for measuring the an- 
tiseptic —Dr. L. C. K. 


PEA SILAGE FOR DAIRY COWS 

In the vicinity of Whitewater, Wis- 
consin, the writer found pea silage held in 
high value by dairymen. A canning fac- 
tory at this point is the reason for between 
four and five hundred acres being devoted 
to this crop. Many of the men directly in- 
terested financially in the factory, and 
most of the growers who contract for acre- 
age, are engaged also in dairying. The 
factory people make it a business to con- 
serve all the silage from their own fields 
and as much from the acreage under con- 
tract as may not be claimed by the grow- 
ers. One of these men who has been 
feeding pea vine silage for many years 
stated that he considered the vines worth 
as feeding material on an average of $12 
an acre. 

The crop is run thru a viner or thresher 
immediately after being cut from the 
field. This removes the peas only. Vines 
and pods go at once into the silo and 
arrive there in an almost unwithered 
condition thus retaining all their suc- 
culence. The process of Parvedtin occurs 
in June and July. This means that the 
silage is available for use long before the 
silo usually is filled and at a time when 
the supply of such silage ordinarily is ex- 
hausted. It provides an abundance of 
feed at a time, also, when pasturage is apt 
to be short or fails entirely. 

In some instances the vines are returned 
to the fields after having gone thru the 
viner and are there spread out as evenly 
and thinly as possible and cured as hay. 
For dry feeding this has been found excel- 
lent and is much relished by the stock. 
Pea culture for factory p has been 
found to be a profitable side money crop 
by growers in this vicinity. Average re- 
turns per acre are in the neighborhood 
of $45 to $60 an acre after deducting cost 
of seed. The season of 1918, however, 
produced an exceptional — ‘and many 
of the growers averaged up towers 
$100 an acre net and in some few lanenae 
exceeded this. This, too, was in addition 
to the feeding value of the vines retained 
as silage or hay.—O. C. 


KEEPING DISEASE FROM MILK 
Continued from page 96 
temperature of the latter. Thus separate 
cans must be kept for each milking and 
excess tank space and ice is required. 

Then a third requirement for the sani- 
tary handling and delivery of a ~ 
product is speedy transportation. 
matter how clean you have been, we 
matter how cold you have kept the milk 
after drawing, all will be of no avail if it 
is allowed to become warm during a long 
and slow trip to the consumer or dealer. 
Bottles or cans sealed and packed in ice 
are the only sure method. Then, if you 
have an open wagon, cover with a heavy 
canvass and deliver as soon as possible. 

Law requiring such prevention as I 
have outlined is plainly a difficult task. 
The city of New York draws milk from 
35,000 farms located in half a dozen states 
and shipped thru 700 creameries. The 
law would have a hard time to enforce 
strict supervision over all these farms and, 
altho it could be done, it would be at a 
big expense. And that expense would 
fall on the producer. The dairyman with 
a conscience needs no law to goad him 
into a safe degree of cleanliness. He 
joins arm in arm with his customers, 
puts it up to them in a fair light and 
together eg | bear the fas. ge expense 
which saves human lives makes the 
contents of the milk pail the best food for 
young and old, sick and healthy alike. 


Successful Farming cannot be influenced 


by its advertisers or coerced by its readers. 


Very few try either. - 
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ou Cait have 
a Speedometer 


on your arm 


Even if you could, it would not make you 
turn at a certain speed every time you used 
a separator. Own a separator that you do 
not have to coddle by turning at a fixed 
speed or by using speedometers and other 
contraptions. Do the sensible, practical 


thing and buy a Sharples. 


= » } . > ' 3 “ 3 ey 
7% *y ; ad ~) , > 
V2 E> by y 


Eats dl ~FEED , 
REAM SEPARATOR 


“* Skims clean at any speed” 


American ingenuity has perfected 
a principle in the Sharples that 
enables you to turn the handle 
fast, slow or “as you like it.” 
You can loaf along, or speed it up 
—and you do not lose a cent’s 
worth of butterfat nor change the 
thickness of your cream. From 
a straight, money-making stand- 
point alone,the Sharples is the only 
separator you can afford to buy. 
Your nearest Sharples dealer 
will tell you the rest of the 
Sharples story or send for our 
catalog and Sharples Book of 
Old Songs, addressing Dept. S 
“ There are no substitates for dairy foods"’ 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., West Chester, Pa. 
Sharples Milker—the ONLY Milker with @ Squeeze 
Branches: Chicago San Francisco Toronto 
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Figuring Profits Per 


By C. 





NE of the great troubles in figuring 
profits and losses on the dairy 
farm has been the fact that many 

rmers, in attempting to follow 





O 












e advice of dairy experts; have put 
urt before the horse by using the 
lual cow as the fundamental 

hich to estimate dairy 

. whereas is, of course, the 
milk per acre which aust be 
onsidered in getting at the net result. 
The dairv farmer may be a master of 
dairy ws and feedstuffs, but still 
when we come to checking up his busi- 


ness at the end of the year we find that 
the cost of bringing the feeding materials 
veals a leakage so great 
very possibility of making 


ows re 
) pre ( luce ‘ 
4 proht 
It is important that the dairy farmer 
should select the right viewpoint from 
which to look at any great question. 
This is the very essence of wisdom. In 
the first place, he should make a careful 
estimate of the amount of feed needed 
for the coming year and plan to produce 
as much as possible on his farm. The 
man who thinks and acts from the standpoint of producing 
the greatest possible amount of good digestible nutrients on 
his own farm is facing the bight. From that point is unfolded 
the great broad question of fertility; of buildmg up his soil so 
that its production shall approximate the quantity of raw 
material needed to produce a profitable output of milk. From 
the standpoint of using the individual cow as the fundamental 
factor upon which to estimate dairy profits, has come a long 
list of evils that affect our dairymg from the stunting of the 
growth of the dairyman's brain and intelligence in farming, to 
the widespread neglect of dairy farms as it exists at the present 
time 
There is an economic principle involved in considering the 
production of milk from the standpoint of the acre, and not 
the cow, that should be definately and scientifically worked 
out. When we think of the amount of milk that can be produc- 
ed from the feed grown on an acre of land we change at once 


Manure per acre 
milk 


ur viewpoint. We begin at once to put our land in the best 

possible condition for production. So long as we used one cow 

to consume the feed produced on eight or ten acres of land 

we sught lightly and feebly of the question of soil fertility. 

When we study the question from the standpoint of feeding 

the yws, and not the cows themselves, we can see clearly 

he greater fit in the working capital over the fixed conital 

We kno r instance, that it costs much less to produce, 

vy 400 pounds of ertat from four or five acres, than it 
loes fr ght or 1 acres of land 

I is briefly e the present dairy situation. There is 

tre } iste dairy farming because the majority 

' not 1 s that yield anything like the 

feeding nutrients per acre that they should, particu- 

rotem, or crops t t are best adapted to the successful 

vf dairy rimothy hay, a favorite crop oh many 

urms. doc luce ore than one-eigth the amount 

stible prot it an acre of alfalfa does. Notwith- 

this fact, ny dairy farmers continue to grow and 

thy ' i s. An acre of timothy yielding 

ne d one-half tons of hay per acre should produce as nuch 


falfa hay, and in three tons of alfalfa hay there 


tor ) 
ms ol 


are 3,204 pounds of digestible nutrients, or which 666 pounds 
re made up protein materials An acre of clover that 
yields two and one-! alf tons of clover hay will furnish 2,321 
pounds of digestible nutrients, of which 340 pounds are protein 
material It is hardly necessary to point out the advantages 
f growing clover and alfalfa instead of timothy hay, for 
ywures sp ik for themselves 
Likewise in comparing the feed-producing powers of an acre 
wi grain crops are grown we f nd that the grain from a fifty 
bushel crop of oats contains about 1,000 pounds of digestible 
nts, of which 147 pounds are protein material, and as 
isually very little of the straw can be profitably fed, this is 
an approximate value of the oats. Land that will yield fifty 
bushels of oats to the acre should yield fifty-five bushels of 
ra, which will furnish 2,500 pounds of digestible nutrients, 


of which 240 pounds are protein materials. If in addition 
to this the total corn plant can be fed, as is done by placing it 
in the in acre will yield nearly 4,000 pounds of digestible 
nutrients, or about four times as much as an acre of tunothy 
hay and about as much as an acre of alfalfa. The acre of 
alfal’a, however, has a greater feeding value on account of its 
higher protein content. It will be seen from these figures that 


silo, 
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Acre On Dairy Farms 
B. FORD 


corn and alfalfa are the two most valu- 
able crops for the dairy farmer to grow 
Clover and oats, while not so valuable 
from the standpoint of digestible nu- 
trients, serve as a complement to the 
crop rotation and help out in the eco- 
nomical distribution of labor on the 
dairy farm. 

Alfalfa hay will make a good ration 
when fed with corn silage, while timothy 
hay fed with corn silage makes a poor 
ration. When timothy hay is fed with 
corn silage it becomes necessary to 
purchase large amounts of protein con- 
centrates to balance up the ration. One 
cannot make progress in feeding heavy 
amounts of purchased by-product feeds. 
This does not mean that no protein 
concentrates should be fed for in nearly 
all instances a limited quantity of con- 
centrates will increase the efficiency of 
the ration, especially if the cows are 
good producers. Most dairy farmers 
can save a vast amount of expense by 

wing these leguminous hay crops to 

Saloons up the corn silage. Clover 
works im rotation with corn and oats 
.nuch better than alfalfa, and tho it does not yield so great a 
quantity of digestible nutrients it is of great value in furnishing 
orotein to balance up the corn also aid in keeping up the 
fertility af the soil. On every dairy farm where alfalfa and clover 
can be grown successfully, they should have a place in the crop 
rotation. Not only does alfalfa yield more feed per acre and 
produce nourishing properties that will supplement corn, but 
it is a valuable crop for soil building purposes. When grown 
under right conditions alfalfa enriches the soil in humus and 
nitrogen; and this also may be said of the other legumes. 

At least a small amount of pasture should be found on every 
farm where cows are kept, because the cows thrive better and 
give more milk during a series of years if given a change of 
several weeks each year from stall or yard feeding. It is also 
a fact that a vast amount of labor will be saved if the cows 
harvest their own feed. An acre of good pasture will yield 850 
pounds of digestible nutrients, of which 160 pounds are protein 
materials. On farms where the land is cheap and labor scarce 
and high in price it will pay to utilize considerable land for 
pasture and allow the cows to gather the grass during the 
pasture season. 

A careful study of the yields and feeding values of the crops 
commonly grown on dairy farms shows that by growing alfalfa 
in place of timothy the average yield of digestible nutrients 
for each acre will be increased more than 100 percent. By 
growing clover a gain of approximately one-third in the quan- 
tity of protein materials will be attained. In other words, by 
growing alfalfa and clever in place of timothy one could increase 
the efficiency of the home-grown feeds for milk production 
one hundred percent and thirty-three percent respectively. 
Such an increase would mean approximately the same as 
doubling the milk yields of the cows in the herd without any 
additional expense for supplemental grain feeds. 

Allowing an average yield of twelve tons of corn silage per 
acre, three tons of alfalfa hay, two and one-half tons of clover, 
fifty bushels of oats and one and one-half acres of pasture per 
cow, we find it possible to provide the following ration for each 
cow in the herd from four acres of land. Six tons of silage, or 
fifty pounds per day per cow, twenty-five — of alfalfa 
hay, or twenty pounds of red clover hay and seven | owes of 
cats per day per cow for 240 days, and leave one and one-half 
acres of pasture per cow for the remaining 125 days. Such a 
ration, while liberal for the average cow could be made mor 
efficient by feeding two pounds of cottonseed meal to each cov 
during the full milking period. Under such a system of grow 
ing feed crops, four acres of land should support an efficien 
cow in condition for maximum production thruout the year. 

This brings us down to the problem of finding the best cov 
to convert our supply of raw material into fmished products 
The low-producing cow with a 4,000 pound of milk per year 
— means about 1,000 pounds of milk yield per acre, while the 

igh-producing cow with a 10,000 pounds of milk per year 
yield means approximately 2,500 pounds of milk yield per acre. 
Under the corn, oats and timothy hay crop rotation the 10,000 
pounds of milk per year cow would produce less than 1,000 
pounds of milk per acre from the hom wn feeds, while the 
4,000 pounds of milk per year cow d probably fall below 
a 500 pounds of milk per acre average. e 4,000 pounds of 
milk per year cow under the corn, oats and alfalfa rotation 
would produce approximately as much milk per cow as the 
10,000 pounds of milk per year cow would (Continued on page 114 
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THE MARK ON QUALITY LUMBER 


Foreconomy in permanent farm con- 
struction use L.-B. Creosoted Southern 
osts, Barn Poles, 

Hay Racks, Water and Feed Troughs. 
Send for our free booklet on permanent 
farm improvements, “The Post Ever- 


lasting 











iKnow About the 
Lumber YouBuy 


Know who made the lumber 
you use. Know if it was made in 
modern mills and how carefully it 
was manufactured. aon if ~. 
can recognize it at a ce. is 
trade-mark, 


Ion ELL 


The Mark on Quality Lumber 


definitely settles all those questions 
for you. The Long-Bell Lumber 
Company is the largest manufac- 
turer of Southern Pinein the United 
States. Our thirteen big saw-mill 
plants are modern in every detail. 
The manufacture and grading of every 
product is most thoroughly 
supervised by competent men whose chief 
instruction is, ‘Quality First.” 
Ask your dealer for lon@-Rey, brand. 


RA LONG BLDG KANSAS CITY MO 
Manufacturer Southern Pine, Oak 
Flooring; Si Lamber, Ties, Posts, 
Piling and Wood Blocks, 














nNG-ReLL Farms 


in the rich, productive farming and stock raising highlands of Southwestern Louisiana offer wonderful’ opportunities to a 
from the bitter winters, short season and the frequent droughts of Siostients Giatiom, Pportun get away 
There is already established in the 


Highlands of Louisiana 


a rous community of Northern farmers. This is the high, tly rolling. naturally drained, heavily grass covered land from 
which The Long-Bell Lumber Company removed the timber ay pease ago. It peotuess big crops WS anise. hee, vegbtabins 
a ruits. 

Send for the 64-page illustrated book. It is free. 


Ionc-Re1rr Farm Jand Corporation 


439 R. A. Long Bldg. Kansas City, Missouri 














Contagious Abortion 


Don’t sell the aborters. Clean out 
the infection. Breeding animals are 
worth more than ever before. Control 
of Abortion is doubly necessary. 

The Abortion infection causes Barrenness, 
Retention of Afterbirth and Calf Scours in 
addition to Abortion. Jnless checked it is 
likely to run through your eatire herd. 

B-K is a powerful non-poisonous antiseptic 

tifically correct for this work. ise 

che, it disselves the slimy albuminous 
ter in the vagina and uterus, kills the 
$, ane discharges and. controls the 
tion 34-K is much more effective than 
carbolic acid, Lugol's solution, bi- 
chloride of mercury and coal tar disinfect- 
ants, all of which tend to coagulate or 
thicken the albumins. 

Contagious Abortion is being successfully 
controlled in many herds by following our 
simple plan with B-K. Send for “evidence.” 

FREE BULLETINS: Send for our 
valuable bulletin No. 52 on “Contagious 
Abortion,” also “145 Farm Uses” and our 
“Trial Offer.” If your dealer does not have 
B-K send us his name. 


GENERAL LABORATORIES 
6050 So. Dickinson St., Madison, Wis. 
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“Do are nt dehe — 
out horns are more valuable. 

dehorning is a cruel, bloody joe 
The easy, quick humane way isto 


Apply it to calves,3 to 10 0} 


oid and horns never develop. 
it’s a thick wy Doesn't 
rup or make bad sore. 
EASILY AP Pi LIED AND 
VER PAILS. The cost 

FF wn email ~SO cents « tube 
enough for twenty fee enlose. 
net eat Order 


Ask for Fleming's Vest Pocket Vetert- 
Acviser- 192 pawee—free on request, 
Ag reg BROS, Chemists 
13 Ustos Stock Yards, rd, Chicago 


) Thos writes L. ©. Ferrand, of Manson, lows. 
Others have done as well for years with an 


IMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE | 
Youalone, with one team,can move and oper- 
ate it. Bores 100 feet throagh soil in 10 hours. 

Drills through rock. Can supply with en- 
N gine if wanted. Demand for wellsincreas- 
ing. Write for catalog and easy terms. 


f Lise mig Ca, Carindale a 5 


DICKEY GLAZED TILE SILOS 
“The Fruit Jar of the Field” 
SPECIAL OFFER to those 
who write now. 

W. S. Dickey Clay Mig. Co. 
Established 1885 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
Braach Office: Macomb, lilimois. 











5 utinds more earcorn or smal igrain, 


xD. wit hless power, thanany other mill 
TRIAL Doesn't warm thefeed. Lathe-centered 


Burrs may be changed in three minutes 
Tryit2O0daysfcce, Writetoday fer 


Mfg. Co. 


S22 Main St., Pontiac, til. 








The Improved CHAMPION 
Milk Cooler — Aerator 
Removes odors--halts bacterial growth--cools-- 


Gerates. Savss tts cost in one week {yor com | W 
free. 


I 
cannot supp ly you, write for spectel offer 
eo the Genuine Champion. Descrtptive f 


Champice Milk Cooler Ca, Dept. B Cortland, MT. 


| with steam sterilizing.—O. C. 


| the reports from the various cow testing 
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BACTERIA IN rr 


Milk from a healthy cow contains-no 
bacteria as it is drawn from the udder. 
Between the time it leaves the cow and the 
time it reaches the consumer it picks up 
large numbers of germs. Raw milk whic 
grades highest under exacting require- 
ments contains as a rule no less than 
10,000 bacteria in each eubie centimeter. 
To visualize a cubic centimeter, picture a 
cube measuring two-fifths of an ineh. 
Even the best of raw milk carries plenty 
of organisms. Fortunately, compar- 
atively few of them are of atypedangerous | 
to human welfare. But the number of 
them is a positive index of the care with 
which milk has been handled. When the 
germ count approaches the 1,000,000 
mark per cubic centimeter or exceeds this 
figure, as it frequently does, one may 
know that-somewhere between the cow 
and the consumer it has been handled with 
lack of cleanliness. And where such 
occurs there is always possibility of con- 
tamination of a kind that may carry dis- 
ease. 

Formerly great emphasis was laid upon 
the condition of the stable as a factor 
which governed the number of bacteria in 
milk. It has been shown, however, that a 
careful milker can produce cleaner milk in 
the midst of unsanitary surroundings than 
will a careless one where things are kept 
much cleaner. I would not discredit the 
value of clean surroundi but the per- 
sonal element is large in this matter and it 
may be said that the first important source 
of contamination is to be found in the 
milker himself and in his care in handling 
the cow just prior to and during the 
operation of milking. If the cow is kept in 
good condition so far as dirt clinging to her 
body is concerned, her udder sponged be- 
fore milking and the hands and garments 
of thé milker are clean, milk will start upon 
its journey to the consumer under far — 
handicap than otherwise. 








Second, perhaps, in importance is the 
| condition : the utensils in which the milk 
is handled. The usual cleaning and seald- 
ing given milk pails and cans is not enough 
to insure a low bacterial count no matter 
| how careful one may be. The only real 
effective means of kee ~ping utensils free 
from germs is steam sterilizing. Other 
things being equal the difference between 
using steam treated pails and cans and 
those that are non-steamed means the 
difference between 10,000 and perhaps 
900,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter. 
| Placing milk cans in the sun after scalding 
with boiling water is good practice but it 
falls far short in effectiveness as com 


WHY NOT TEST 
Along about this time of the year when | 


associations begin to come in, one often 
wenders why it is that every community 
in the country does not have a testin 

association. If we consider the length ot 
time which they have been in operation, 
however, we must admit that they are 
making remarkably good progress and 
they are building upon a firm foundation 
which speaks well for their future develop- 
ment. 

In Hamilton county, Ohio, the Cow 
Testing Association paid $27.04 for every 
dollar invested during the year 1918, 
according to the annual report of the coun- 
ty agricultural agent. During this time 
there were on test for four months or more 
three hundred four cows from twenty-four 
different berds. Out of this number, one 
hundred thirty-one were on test for the 





whole year. 








It is interesting to note the improve>| 
ment which this association has 
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In ENGINE | 
PRICES 


Not a cut in quality—but a definite 
“eaving reduction—All sizes—Gasoline, 
erosene, Portable Fingines and Saw- “Rigs, a 
to 30 H-P. I can sell for less because I make 
not but engines, oe materials for cash, 


ome send you my big new catalog and new 
rice list of kerosene and gasoline en- 
, postnaid—then you can judge for 
ps Buy NOW on practically your own 
s—get your engine at once and save 
money. 33 years at it proves WITTE quality, 
rove the saving. Write me 
ED. ITTE, Pres. 


ENGINE WORKS 
1611 Qaklond Avenue, + Kansas City, Mo, 
1¢11 Empire Building 
tm Pittsburgh, Fa. 





normous capacity secu! 

with moderate power. Easy runnin 

i safe. Unlimited elevatin a 
1 machine. 





STOP LOSING CALVES 


you ean Stamp Abortion Out 
OF YOUR HERD ana Keep It Out 


By the use of 
Dr. David ROBERTS’ 


“ANTI-ABORTION” 
Small Expense. 


FREE copy of 
Specialist” with full information on Abertiea In Cc 
Da. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CU 

31] @nano Ave., WauKcSHA, Wise 


a cow and having the cow 

you. Ask b for prices 
and . Write os for 
important Jersey facts, free. 
The American Jersey Cattle Cub 
2% West 23rd St., New York Gity 
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In 1916, the cows produced four thousand 
one hundred twenty-six pounds of milk 
per head and one hundred and seventy-five 
and nine-tenths pound of bu‘terfat. The 
following year they increased to 4,741 
pounds of milk and 212.9 pounds of but- 
terfat. In 1918, the association cows 
averaged 6,107 pounds of milk per head 
and 259 pounds of butterfat, an average 
increase in the two years of about 50 per- 
cent in both milk and butterfat produc- 
tion. The average gain of 1,366 pounds of 
milk in 1918 over the previous year repre- 
sents a total gain for the association of 
115,264 pounds. If we figure this increase 
in production at the average price per 
hundred pounds of milk which was $2.975 
for the year, we have a total added value 
of $12,334.14 for the year’s work. The 
investment which the association put 
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into this increase was $496 for the salary of 
the tester. The association thus returned | 
$27.04 for every dollar invested in the} 
work. 

The formation and operation of a cow | 
testing association is simple. The salary | 
of the tester is about all the expense there | 
is. One tester can do the work for as high 
as twenty-six different farmers spending | 
me day per month at each place. A'| 
tester boards and spends a night with the 
family for whom he has been testing at 
that time. If there is a complete number | 
in the association, the proportion of ex-| 
pense for each one is small. Complete 
information in regard to the operation of | 
the Cow Testing Association and the hir- | 
ing of a suitable tester can be obtained | 
from your Agricultural College. 


A NEW DAIRY PRODUCT 

It seems that there is no end to what 
the dairy cow can do. Every now and then | 
a cow steps out and produces more butter- | 
fat or more milk than has ever been pro- | 

luced in an equal length of time by a cow | 
before. Then comes the scientist and 
demonstrates beyond argument that peo- | 
ple cannot grow and develop or even live | 
and be efficient without the product -of 
the dairy cow. | 

Most of us are familiar with the common 
uses of dairy products but there are many 
uncommon uses which are not nearly so 
familiar. Casein, which is the white solid 
substance precipitated from milk on 
scouring, is the milk product which has 
been put to the most unusual uses. A re-| 
cent publication from the Wisconsin ex-| 
periment station calls attention to some 
of the unusual uses of casein when it says 
“in addition to eating it all your life you 
have probably combed your hair with it, 
polished your shoes with it, played bil- 
liards with it, worn collars of it, or played 
rag time on it. Heretofore aside from its 
uses for food it has been made into imita- 
tion ivory, paint, glazes and ointment.” 

Perhaps the most unusual task in which 
the dairy cow can assist has just recently 
been discovered, namely, in the manu- 
facture of airplanes. The forest products 
laboratory of the University of Wisconsin 
has been experimenting with a glue made 
with casein, and this glue gives promise of 
being the most effective kind for holding 
airplane parts together in flight. In addi- 
tion to its great adhesive qualities, a char- 
acteristic which makes this glue particular- 
y valuable, is its resistance to water. 
Glue used in the manufacture of airplanes 
must successfully undergo the most severe 
test of its waterproof quality. Blocks of 
wood glued with the casein glue were 
tested by first being soaked 10 days in 

Id water and then kept for 24 hours in 
boiling water. It is necessary for a glue 
to endure this test without showing any 
loss of strength before it is pronounced 
water-resistant for airplane use. 

It is a good idea, when reading adver- 
Usements, to have a supply of postal cards 
handy so that you can answer those that 
you are interested in before you have a 





chance to forget it. ing every month. Read all the advertisements. 
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DE LAV. 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Formerly, with butter-fat at 25 to 35 cents a pound, 
a DeLaval Cream Separator saved $10 to $15 per cow per 
year over gravity skimming. 

Now with butter-fat selling at 50 to 65 cents a pound, 
and even higher, the saving with a DeLaval is doubled. 

If you have only twocows andare selling cream or making 
butter, a DeLaval will soon save enough to pay for itself. 

With butter-fat at present prices you need a DeLaval 
more than ever before, and if you already have an inferior or 
half-worn-out separator, your cream loss with such a machine 
is too big to be neglected. 

The best cream separator you can get is the only machine 
you can afford to use these days, and creamerymen, dairy 
authorities and the 7,325,000 De Laval users all agree that 
the DeLaval is the world’s greatest 
cream saver. They know from experi- 
ence that the De Laval skims the 
closest, lasts the longest and gives the 
best service. 





Order your De Laval now and let it in sav- 
ing cream for you right away. See the local 
De Laval agent, or, if you don’t know him, 
write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


The DeLaval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St 
New York Chicago 


OVER 2,325,000 DE LAVALS IN DAILY USE 









































Apollo 


Sold bp meiche Roofing Products 


Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing for 


farm buildings—and good Tin Roofs for residences. 


APOLLO-KEY8TONE Galvanized Sheets not only excel for Roofing and Siding 
purposes, but are specially adapted for Culverts, Tanks, Spouting, and all ex- 
posed sheet metal work. EYSTONE Copper Steel Roofing Tia Plates also give 
unequaled service. Sold by leading metal merchants. Look for the Keystone 
below regular brands. Shall! we send our valuable “Better Buildings’’ booklet? 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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es put on special 


tion of silos last season 
which 

hard to estimate. 

have but to talk with the man who 
alrea has a silo to learn of its value in 
the dairy and livestock business. Six 
times more feed can be raised on an acre 
put into corn and that in turn put into 
the silo, than if this same acre is allowed 
to remain in grass. When the pasture be- 
comes dry in the latter part of summer, 
can be depended upon to keep up 
flow. This is why you find silos 
on the best livestock and dairy farms. 
Many of the great dairy records have been 
made from cows which have been fed on 
und an equal number of prize win- 
nave had silage in. their 


wense Value 


silage 
the milk 


sil ize i 
ning livestock 
rations 

‘I he 
milk production and « 
insures your corn crop ie neither drouth, 
frost nor hail can take it from you and 
make it a total loss if you have a silo on 
your place. It goes without question that 
the use of silage will save ten cents on the 
production of a pound of butter, forty 
eents on the production of a hundred 
pounds of milk and a dollar and a half on 
a hundred pounds of beef. 

When grain prices are so high it be- 
comes of greater importance than ever 
that the keepers of livestock use as much 
ge and less high priced 

d in the ration. Silage and alfalfa or 
elover hay fed together will cut down 

materially on the amount of the high 
ed grain which will be necessary. In 
lves they make a balanced ration 


silo saves labor; it insures large 
uiek fatteaing; it 
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“Tonight? All Right!” 


For pleasure jaunts in the evening, for quick 
trips to town, for inspection tours and hurry- 
up errands, for every-day use—ride the 
quick, sure, dependable 


Harley-Davidson 


It costs less per mile per person than any other 
form of quick transportation. 
It makes everybody your neighbor—brings the city within 


a few pleasant minutes ride— and gives you a chance to en- 
joy hundreds of distant pleasures. 


Let your dealer show you 
the motorcycle that is being, 
talked about. He has the 


new models now. 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


“Ask the Men in the Service—they know” 
4 
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Find Out Right Now How You 
Can Get This Car—Mail Coupon 


1 15-inch Wheelbase 
36H. P. 32x 3% Tires 
Electric Lights and Starter 





The World’s Greatest Motor Car Value 
Write NOW for full specifications of New 1919 Model 


BIRCH SUPER-FOUR 


A big opportunity is open to ambitious men who are willing to 
train themselves and thontont get out and hustle. We pay big commissions 4 
for selling Birch Cars, We require all our 
Previous Experience Not ts to take a 7 oI 
brief but thereugh ccorse of training in Automobile Driving and 
We have trained hundreds of others for success in this 

of Birch Cars are in use by fermere end igenall an ame... 

od, recks, spo. send. be SS = VS 


6IRCH MOTOR CARS, Bert. 350 
81 E. Madison St., Chicago 


Please send free book and full partie- 
ars asto Birch Super-Four and agency. 





service. 











Pays in satisfaction alone. To have visit- 
ors come in to see your herd and not have 
to step over cow manure, and to pet a cow 
and still have clean hands is satisfaction 
well worth while.—E. R. 





ENLARGING MARKETS BY 
MOTORS 
Continued from page 9 
McGrath and Connelly got together. 
McGrath engaged all of Connelly’s 
output at $1.50 a gallon. He sold 
them to his Park View people at 40 cents 
a quart. Within two months Connelly 
was sending 35 gallons a week to McGrath 
and the sales increased rapidly. The 
producer got twice his former price and 
the consumer paid half what he used to— 





and got fresh oysters right out of the water. 
Connelly’s business was stable and he 
engaged more men. He had an assured | 
market. 

So with turkeys. They were 50 cents 
a pound in Washington markets when 
Thanksgiving drew nigh. McGrath got 
all the turkeys they could use and sold | 
them fifteen cents a pound under the city | 
markec, and the farmers got six cents a | 
pound more than they could in the city 
market. One thousand three hundred 
and sixty-eight pounds of turkeys were 
taken home from the Park View school 
house. Same with Christmas trees. 
Same with eggs, butter and honey. In 
fact the plan works so well that within 
three weeks four postal stations were 
established in Washington schools and | 
sixteen communities were organized and 
asking for postal connections so they could 
use the motor truck parcel post. 

Does it work? It works with both 
hands, and at a profit to the Government, | 
too. The government had gross earning | 
of $292,024.95 from nineteen motor) 
truck routes between July Ist and October | 
ist last year. One route between Phila-| 
delphia and Washington operates at a cost 
of $500 a month and the gross earni 
are $16,000 a month. It pays like a gold 
brick scheme. Fourth assistant post- 
master general Blakslee is so enthusiastic 
over the prospects of marketing by parcel 
post over motor truck roads that he wants 
Congress to appropriate enormous sums 
and start road building everywhere at 
once, letting the roads be paid for out of 
the profits of the service over 
them. There are ,000 army motor 
trucks that will go into the dump if not | 
thus used. There are army men returning | 
who can operate those trucks. Why not 
use both? 





f lack of employment? Sure thing. Are 
‘ou for improving the mail service so that 
1e parcel post may be a success instead 
f a failure? Sure thing. 

But you know motor truck service 
lepends on roads. TheGovernment 
can and should build a complete system of 
post roads that form the main arteries, 
and then the states and loca] communities 
should fill in the side lines to connect 
with the main post roads. The whole 
thing looks so big it is staggering, but the 
Government roads would be paid for out 
of fits from the mail service. That 
might even be true of the small side 
roads that connect the smaller commu- 
nities with the larger towns and cities. 
If the people demanded that Congress 
get busy on the big idea and let Mr. 
Blakeslee work out his good roads + 
to improve the parcel we would see 
this whole country selling by parcel post 
the products of the farm that now largely 
go to waste or sell for less than they are 
worth because of inadequate transporta- 
tion and marketing facilities. It would 
knock out H. C. L. 

I will tell you more about the commu- 
nity center scheme in connection with 
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An Old Time Box 
| Full of Old Time Quality 


OU can always recognize Grandpa’s Wonder Soap by the 
quaint old carton originated in 1878. And you can recognize | 

the soap by its abundant, quick forming lather that cleans so 

thoroughly and soothes the hands made sore by hard work. 




















| No artificial or chemical cleanser can surpass genuine pine tar 

} produced by nature. The fragrant lather of Grandpa’s Wonder 

Soap carries pure pine tar down into the pores of the skin where it 

i both cleanses and heals. 

| Grandpa’s Wonder Soap cleans naturally and makes your skin 

ii feel refreshed and healthy. It contains no coloring or perfume for 
these would lessen the value of the pine tar. It is free from harsh 
gritty substances that scrape the dirt off thesurfaceand irritatetheskin. 

| Get a cake from your grocer or druggist or send for free sample. 

IGRANDPA’ 

| Wonder Soap 

| The Genuine Pine Tar Soap 

SS | A a a A A a a a 

| or 





THE BEAVER SOAP CO., Dayton, O. Gentlemen:— 
Please send me sample cake of Grandpa’s W onder Soap containing genuine vine tar. 
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marketing by parcel post and motor 
trucks in another article. 
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THE WELL EQUIPPED BARN) 


“No Herd Is Too Small 


That Is Kept for Profit” 


~ 








OW large a herd is ne cessary to make | 
the installation of up-to-date barn | 
equipment profitable? This ques-| 

tion has often come to us from those who | 
are thinking of the advisability of equip- | 
ping barns with modern conven- 
ences inquirers mean by this such 
is sanitary stalls, feed troughs, 
cement gutters and good methods of ven- 
tilation Of course, the use of feed and 
litter carriers depends upon the individual 

litions, such as the arrangement of the 
urn, the distance the feed has 
etc, altho there are few corn- 
%t milking enough cows to 


their 
The 
equipment 


tt 


cor 
cows in the = 
to he 
belt 
yUsty 

\To 
tence, we pa 
one hundred users of first class equipment 
herds range in size from three to 
four cows up to hiity or one hundred. Of 
this number sixteen thought more than 
ten head would be necessary Thirteen 
gave ten head as a definite number. Sixty- 
six said it ild be a worthwhile invest- 
ment with less than ten head. One Iowa 
farmer who has used barn equipment for 
over a year said, “‘No herd is too small that 
is kept for profit With his old equip- 
ment this man kept two men to care for his 
herd of twenty cows. Now one doea the 
work. In addition to the labor saved he is 
getting more milk per cow because of the 
greater comfort under which they live 
These increases in profit are based on the 
individual cow and hold as true with one 
animal as with many 
An Illinois farmer, Mr. Ben Schirtz 

Any size herd that is worth milking 
is worthy of the best barn equipment.” 

Walter Thompson, an lowa farmer gives 
the s opinion in these words, “Any 
herd which is worth keeping, is worth 
caring for with good equipment.” He 
keeps eighteen cows and says that the 
modern equipment he has in his barn, has 
increased his profits thirty percent in labor 
saved and increased milk flow. 

These are only a few of the comments, 
but they go to show that good care and 
comfortable surroundings pay on a few 
cows as well as on many. Just sit down 
and figure it out for yourself taking your 
own farm and the conditions which you 
have about you. How long does it take 
you per day to take care of your cows? 
It may be one hour, it may be three or four 
hours For figuring, we will take two 
hours. Most people who have used equip- 
ment say it at twenty-five 
percent in time. That means a saving of 
a half hour per day. What is this worth to 
you at the rate you are paying your hired 
man or at which you figure your time is 
worth? Along in the fall when you are 
hurrying to get the corn gathered, or in 
the spring when you are rushed with the 
field work, that extra half hour in the field 
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means many dollars on the season’s work. 

Now, let’s figure the amount of milk 
flow. ‘These same farmers tell us that a 
conservative increase to expect daily is 
two quarts per cow, after modern equip- 
ment is installed; some get a little less 
but more of them get more than two quarts. 
At $2.75 per hundred, you may get more or 
less, that would mean at least eleven 
cents per day, per cow whether you milk 
two cows or thirty. 

Then total this up. Add the increased 
return from the product to the decreased 
cost of labor. Divide the increased profit 
into the cost of the equipment and find 
out just how long it will take each cow to 
pay for her stall and stanchion. 

Of course, you have not figured all of the 
value of the modernized equipment, at 
that. You haven't figured the saving in 
feed and of course, you know that the 
more comfortable and contented cows are, 
the less feed it will require. You haven't 
figured the insurance you are maintaining 
on the health of your herd by lodging them 
in clean, dry, light and airy quarters. 
Disease germs cannot lurk where these 
conditions prevail These and many 
other things, you have not figured in, but 
you are ahead of the game without them, 
and you are just as truly ahead on a small 
herd as on a large one 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 14 

in accordance with our heart. Our heart 
is irresistibly drawn toward our country, 
France! Two centuries of life and thought 
in common have created between the 
members of the same family a sacred 
bond, which no argument, and above all 
no force, is able to destroy Members of 
the Reichstag laughed uproariously at 
this speech; that is, all but two socialists 
who raised their voices in its favor. It 
is interesting to know that the name of 
one of these men was Liebknecht, the 
father of Dr. Liebknecht, the socialist 
deputy who was imprisoned for his bold 
uttera ices, but who was released only a 
short time ago. 

When General Joffre and the French 
army entered Alsace in August, 1914, 
the joy of the people knew no bounds. 
How they wept and rejoiced as the bands 
played the Marseillaise! French flags 
that had been hidden away for forty three 
years were brought out and such scenes 
of rejoicing have rarely been witnessed. 
The same was true in Paris. A great 
company of Alsatians formed a procession 
and marched to the Strassburg statue 
on the Place de la Concorde. The pro- 
cession was led by Alsatian women who 
carried palm branches. All marched 
bareheaded to the statue. Ladders were 
placed against the monument. An Al- 
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NEW LIFE 
for 
OLD CLOCKS 


Take that old clock that runs 
only on its face or when you 
shake it and give it a new 
lease on life by oiling with 


3-in-One. 


Open the clock and apply a 
toothpick or straw dipped in 
this good oil. Puta small 
drop in every bearing. Then 
shake and watch it go. 


3-in-One Oil 


has many every-day uses on every 
farm. Oils exactly right every 
light mechanism that ever needs 
oiling—sewing machine, washing 
machine, talking machine, cream 
separator, tools, locks, bolts. 
Makes them work as they ought 
to and absolutely prevents rusting. 


Sold at ali good stores in 15c, 
25¢ and 50c bottles; also in 
25c Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE 


Generous sample and Dictionary 
of Uses. To save postage, re- 
quest them on a postal card. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165EXH Broadway, New York City. 


ALL THE MONEY 
OUT OF YOUR 


j) Do you know that 
wo.i alarge part of the 

value of barnyard 

manure is lost by 

the escape of valu- 

able ingredients 


GET 


Your 
barnyard ma- 
’ nure is one of your big- 
gest farm assets. You can 
add greatly to its value by applying 
Gypsum Fertilizer on your manure 
piles and stable floors. 

Gypsum Fertilizer acts as an 
absorbent that retains the ammonia 
(which is rich in nitrates, the valu- 
able part of manure) until it is ready 
to be used by the plants as food. 

Let us tell you more about it— 
write today for our booklet, 
“Gypsum Fertilizer’—it's free. 

Gypsum is a Gat fertilizer — it 
promotes — a increases 
production by supplying sulphur 
and lime. Our Free Booklet tells 
how Gypsum Fertilizer will help 
your land—write for it now. 
Gypsum Industries Assn. 

Dept. 8, 111 W. Monroe St. 
mk 





Holstein wera’ “tacewoos Farm. Whitewster, wis, 


Please mention Successful Farming 








when writing to its advertisers. 














tian climbed to the top and wound a 

vad tricolored sash around the statue. 

e crowd shouted ‘“‘away with the crepe” 

| instantly all signs of mourning that 
{ surrounded the statue for forty three 
urs were torn away. Of course the 

\larseillaise was sung as it had not been 
ig before for years. 

\s might be expected, when the French 

y was driven out of Alsace later on, 

people suffered untold misery. The 
od Lord only knows what they went 
ru. Thousands were condemned to 

m for years for the awful crime of 
nifesting their French sentiments. A 
zle word that reflected upon what 
rmany had done in any way would 
nd one to prison. A lawyer by the name 
Berger was sentenced to prison for a 
rm of eight years for casually alluding to 

.e invasion of Belgium. The number of 

ymen condemned to prison is enormous, 

r the women of Alsace have been more 

tspoken and less respectful to Germans 
than the men. Women of the noble class 
fill the prisons. One woman with tear 

immed eyes was brought to the jailor 
ho said, “Do not weep, madam, you will 
nd yourself in excellent company. Our 
suse is the only one in which you can 
speak French with impunity.” 

Neither do prison sentences end it; 

ntences of death are almost without 

imber. The press is not allowed to 
mention those who are shot. It is said 
that thirty thousand of these people have 
been deported into Germany and their 
lot is worse than death. Surely the na- 
tions will now do all they ean to make the 
wrong of 1871 right. Surely America will 
never stand for giving the heartless Hun 
any chance to enslave a single human 
bemg again. The military powers of 
Germany have proven false to every 
trust and as they have enslaved others 
they should be enslaved. Even at that 
it will take a thousand years to, blot out 
the memory of the Huns. 

Of course in this glimpse of Alsace- 
Lorraine many important matters could 
not be mentioned at all, but these which 
| have given, will show why France could 
not help hating Germany. If you like 
our travel service, write a line. A word 
of cheer will do us good. 


EARLY PASTURING USELESS 


Few, indeed, are the dairy farmers who 
find their pasture grasses sufficiently ma- 
ture before they turn out their cows. 
Grasses uire heat and sunshine for 
their best development. The first green 
grass does the cows but little good; the 
substance of the grass is only water, col- 
ored and flavored. To eat the immature 
grass down as it tries to grow is injurious 
to it. Grass after the winter needs leaf sur- 
face to strengthen its root development. 
There ean be no doubt that grass allowed 
to become strong before being grazeu in 
the spring will have greater nutritive value 
than grass that is kept grazed down close 
the entire season. When the grass is rich 
and strong, then turn the cows on it. In 
the cornbelt that time is from the first to 
the tenth of May. 

Even tho the have become green 
ind high it will pay to continue feeding 

little grain and hay so that the change 
will be ce abrupt. If the cows are kept 
n the barn nights and fed hay, there will 

e no falling away in milk production and 
‘lesh condition. Fall and winter calves 
hould be kept in the barn until the first or 
second week in June. Cold rains and 
changeable weather are a frequent cause 
of digestive ailments among calves, be- 
sides, the green, watery grasses contain 
little nourishment, what they do contain 


is more than offset by their injurious effect 
upon. the digestive systems. It is always 
better to keep: the calves in the barns until 
the grass has had ; 
and store-up 


an aero A harden 
-nouringent+ W, 
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That's Enough for Any | 
Engine to Weigh 


Before you consider buying any engine, find out how 
much it weighs. If it weighs more than 60 pounds 
per horsepower, it is too heavy for farm work. 
No longer is it necessary for you to drag around 
big, bulky engines weighing several hundred 
pounds per horsepower. They represent a 
waste of material, a waste of time and 
energy, and a waste of gasoline. 

CUSHMAN ENGINES weigh only one- 
fourth as much as ordinary farm 
engines, but they are balanced so 
carefully and governed so accu- 
rately they do not need such 
heavy bases and moving parts. 
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to Move 
om 
Job to Job 











Light Weight 
Farm Motors 
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LOOK HERE, BOYS: 
in strikingly attractive colors, which will look just great tacked up on the wall of your den. 
send you this set of pictures, postage prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents in stamps 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


MAN, a monthlv magazine crammed full of Hunting 
—— valuable information about guna, rifles, sepsivem, 


‘ a 
Rational Sportsman tells 
train a dog for bunting, 
how to start 
things you want to know about. 























Two Men Can 
Carry a 

Cushman 
8 H.P. 


Light weight and bigher speed 


mean more jobs,easier handling, less 
waste of material and fuel and stead- 
ier running. 
48. P. weighs only 190 Ibs, being only 48 
lbs. per horsepower. This is the most use- 
ful farm engine ever built. Besides doing all 
ordinary jobs, it may be attached to any grain 
binder, saving a team, and in a wet harvest sav- 
ing the crop. Also it ~~ used on corn bind- 
ers and potato diggers. Very easy tomove around 
from job to job. 
8 &. P. weighs only 
wer. For all medium jobs. 

ay presses, corn pickers, saw rigs, etc. 8 H. 
Cushman Engines are all double cylinder. 
15 8. P. weighs only 780 Ibs., being only 52 lbs. per horsepower. 
For heavier farm jobs, such as 6-hole corn shellers, ensilage 
cutters, large feed grinders, small threshers, etc. 
20 H. P. weighs only 1200 Ibs., being only 60 lbs. per horsepower. 
For heavy duty jobs, such as s . shellers, grain separators, 
heavy sawing, etc. 


320 Ibs., being only 40 Ibs. per horse- 
may be attached to 
. and larger 





wear unevenly and lose com) .. Every running 


Cushman Engines do not apvensien, 
part is enclosed from dust and properly lubricated. Eq with Tpecttling Ger. 
ernor, Carburetor, Friction Clutch Pulley and Water Ceehatinn Pump. for 
Book on Light Weight Engines. 


| CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 816 N. 21st St., Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Here’s a set of 8 beautiful outdoor-sport pictures by well 
known artists, reproduced on heavy art paper, size 0x12 
We wi 


or coin. 

We will send you these pictures FREE OF CHARGE, on receipt of 
$1.00 for a year’s subscription to THE NATIONAL SPORTS- 
Fishing, Camping and Trapping stories and 


yeaneem ORDER BLANK --<-<--<= 


National Sportsman Magazine 

202 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Bnclosed find $1.00 ior a year's sub- 

ecription to the National Sportsmar and 

the set of 8 Outdoor Pictures. 


ng tackle, camp outfits, best places to go for fish an 
thousand and one helpful hints for sportsmen 
ou how to shoot and fish, how to 
ow to trap fur-bearing animals, 
run a gun or rifle club, and a lot of other 





‘Tell Dad about this offer and he will be gind to chip in | Name 
with you because he will enjoy the National Sportsman as 
much as you will. DOO ins ertetseaieenes dae 





There is something of interest and of value to every member of the f 


\Mv-Ko °} family in every issue of Suctessful Farming. Read every department. 
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SU IC CESSFUL apes peer MILKING 
f I na used 1 ng machines 
recogniz hat there 

n their sucet ssful opera- 

chine, the cow and 

» have just purchased 

are contemplating pur- 

t remember that if they 

th the SS of 

bear these three 


‘in mind, , re i €¢ MAaKes OI ' M I 

vl ch f _ = ~- ~ er nt Those Ri TE: GRADES 
onstri ion t just not be for- 
“iy a moskanioal contrivanse, aad ti Arellonest Shingles 


lo its own thinking or guide its own 
on It is not entirely fool proof 
t ll ted in its operation in a large way And by honest is meant a shingle 
by the skill of the man who uses it and the that is up-to-grade all the time, a shingle 
judgment which he exercises in its care het te | S wer . 
ees that is inspected by association inspec- 
mkeep . . . . 
Che cow is a limiting factor in the suc- tors, guaranteeing a maintained standard 
peration of the mechanical milker : E 
when she is not properly handled. The} You can be certain that when you 
yperator of the machine must understand|/see the ‘‘Rite-Grade Inspected” mark 
the individual cow, and be in sympathy| on any bundle of shingles that, irrespec- 
with her attitude and know her ways iv . ; 
le enust eanestom her to the use of thei @*e .™ rand, manufacture or grade, 
‘ i _ ih BLO) r ‘> I | 1 2 a : ; 
machine gradually and must remember | YOu have a well manufactured shingle that is up-to- ‘“Rite-Grad m- 
mere mechanical contrivance cannot | grade. spected’’ Shuayiles 
ine al ularities in her physical ah . : . a - 
De eS he use of hot dipped zine coated nails is im- and rust-proof 
nails make the 


n day to day. Of course, some : - , . Rn 
- will become adapted to the use| Perative to obtain the potential long serviceability fertyoyenr val 


g machine, but these are excep- of the red cedar shingle. 
er than the rule 
s really the important factor, ‘Free Plan Books. Send for Farm Building Books, 
ition gt — a containing valuable building ideas. 
nust understand his machine, i 
h " 7 ae ible — ,. Shingle Branch, West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. 
n fact the operation o 8 a 96. : ’ 
machinery requires judgment 430 Henry Building, Seattle, W ashington 


sarily have to be a 
at the same time 





he expected to suce- 
n and day out, with- 
f attention Bear in 


2 mechar eal the 


vestully |! Pull gauge wires—full weight—full length rolls. 


na if 
‘ s little reason why the 


the, milking machine should’ | Superior quality galvanizing, proof against 


Indeed it has an im- 


ry in our future dairying, || hardest weather conditions. 


labor situation and in 
f drudgery out of the much 
led task of milking 


Send for our Special Book on 
Fencing. Dealers Everywhere 


F ntis red from page 106 


A... ea 
prod ice underthe corn, oats and timothy } : 
hay rotation These figures are not ex- g 5 . 
actly ac¢ irate, but her ane Gitan enough IG CU Mother s CESS Gs 


found in real life to illustrate the fact that d F th ? 
feeding cows that have the capacity to an ather’s 
produce LO.000 pounds of milk per vear IN ENGINE PRICES ' Little Helper 
cannot lift the dairy farmer to the height KEROSENE ome GASOLINE Just the power for run- 
of prosperity so long as he feeds them the 2 to 30 H-P bi ‘Cream Separators, 
crops grown on eight or ten acres of land, immediate Shipment 
or ‘a nds upon grain markets for his Stationary, P 

. . ry. ortable or Gri. d ny 
protein materials He is little, if any Saw-kig—all at greatly eon Water Supsiy 
better off financially at the end of the year reduced prices, Systems, 8 


- . =a ws Bone G 
than the farmer who feeds the low-pro- ae lon a. = a Shellers, Ry i 
ducing cows from the crops grown on terms, Noveut in quality, y, bat a big Mills, and all the lit ee 
_ - foe ee aie rite ict new 66 55 
four acres of land. besides the farmer who log—-FREE, “poe eater a a- nOrs 
has grown his feed on a smaller acreage soa eunne anon a Works — 
. on 

has accumulated a store of humus in his onan em ao ay a e 
soil which greatly enhances the value of 
his farm for crop production 

Soil improvement must precede all 
other fundamental lines of betterment. renege 00 Pisemnan, Mrahemen. ties» 
Cf Ss mI c S § ‘tive 8s ic Motormen, Colored Train Porters. 
f first importance is a productive soil ging, wantEmes. Colares Teake Feseass. 
Large crops, produced at a reasonable sary Hundreds placed All standard 
cost, mean a cheaper supply of feed, and ny x 8 
they cannot be grown on impoverished, Inter. Rallway 
half-farmed soils. Good cows and the | Indianapolis, Ind 


best of care and surroundings, cannot ON we So ‘arming to advertisers 
















































» profits and remain in vigorous 






Tn 
pealth un they have an abundance of 
palatable and nutritious farm-grown feeds 
to balance up the cost as well as the de- 
fciencies of the purehased feeds of com- 
merce. Years ago it was a question of 
good cows rather than good feeds. Ex- 


ence soon proved however, that a 
better supply of farm-grown feeds must be 
combined with an efficient herd of cows 
if the best results were to be attained. 
More milk to the acre should be the 
slogan of every dairy farmer. Build up 
the soil by the use of fertilizers, manures 
and soil building erops. Breed up a herd 
of good cows and feed them liberally and 
economically, making such feeds as alfalfa, 
clover and corn silage a more important 
part in the ration. This is the way to 
produce more milk to the acre. It is much 
easier, generally ing, to build up 
the two factors, than it is to make one 
cow produce as much milk as two cows 
usually produce from a given amount of 


per 














Doubling the production of feed crops 

| improving them in quality means 
proximately the same as doubling the 
king ability of the cows. Crop pro- 
ction is the fundamental problem of 
ery sound system of dairy farming. 
\side from nourishing rations for the 
s, such feeds as alfalfa, clover and 
grasses, pay handsomely as manufacturers 
of soil fertility. Having the peculiar 
power of obtaining their supply of nitro- 
gen from the air and mineral elements 
from below the feeding zones of other 
crops, they not only add to the store of 
available plant food in the soil but they 
ish the best of hay and pasture for 
cows. This added fertility means a 
jual inerease in crop yields, a great 
rovement in the physical condition 
of the soil, and an increased value of the 
farm at the end of a series of years. The 
best test of any system of dairy manage- 
ment and the accuracy of its accounting 
is found in the increased value of the 
entire plant and equipment when a por- 
tion of the earnings have been converted 
to betterments duriag a definite period 
time. 
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NATURAL COURSE OF ABORTION 

Nature has been very kind to the cattle 
breeders the world over, by protecting 
them from a perpetual loss in calves from 
abortion disease year after year for a 
great length of time. Some animals in an 
infected herd never show a symptom of 
this disease while others are ighly sus- 

ptible to it, but in spite of such tolerance 
hey cease to abort in time, altho some of 













m may harbor the germ in their bodies 
id be spreaders) of disease, if the 
allowed to come in contact with 
lthy cows. 


‘rom observation and data collected by 
vernment and state employees, it has 
en found that only about fifty percent of 
© cows that abort the first year abort the 
ond year; about five to seven percent 
abort the third year, and seldom do any of 
the animals abort the fourth year. When 
we consider the natural course of the dis- 
ease and the reluctance of the owner to call 
for assistanee until it has made great in- 
roads into his herd, it is possible to see how 
& man may be carried away with some go- 
called cure, but the reduction in number of 
abortions would have taken place without 
such cure. Cases are reported where 
no so-called cures were used and no abor- 
tion took place after the second year. 
Good management and antiseptic precau- 
tions with an apparent low virulent o 
short 


ist) Or germ, was responsible for the 

life of the disease in such herds.—L. 
lhere is a steadfast 
have foo ots purpose back of 


arming—a purpose to be help- 


st 
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H@NSEN GLOVES 


VERYBODY salutes the man who 

does his “bit” as best he can, wher- 
ever he is. And the hand that is in a 
Hansen Glove has the best chance to be 
efficient. Whether you handle a motor 
car or horse, a plow or an engine, you do 
it best ina Hansen. Every glove, gauntlet 
and mitten made from the pattern and the 
leather suited to its special purpose; dur- 
able, pliable; fitted for free motion. Warm, 
cozy lined styles for cold weather. 
Free book shows scores of our 500 styles for men, 


women and children. Write for it. If your dealer 
is not supplied let us know. 


©. C. Hansen 
128 F Detroit Street 





Co. 
Milwaukee, Wie. 
cima 



























“The Wade is the "* Ihave 1600 
with Gadteeanlatts Thonghs tn" — Dew Rose, mutagen 
Why break your back sawing wood hand, when the power- 
Sal Sito Wott Eevtatie Gansiing Drag Saw outsaw 10 men at one-tenth 
the cost! ie, economical. Cuts wood of any A 8 cords 
toa of gasoline. of Wades now in use. nat 
sawing wood, the 4 h. p. engine will operate other light i 


Wade Portable Gasoline 
Drag Saw 
























Tractor Business 
EARH $100 TO $400 A MONTH ‘Actomob lice racks 
grr for Halce Agente, Repair Men. Banging Experts, Welding 

LEARN IN 6 TO 8 WEEKS Ipsos, sédicional 
former Miltary Division gives you dally wart on erent 


conte Fee gh Sesion | Same method 90 used to 















ful to all the imterests of farming without 
being forgetful of the interl : — 
on of other occupations or~i 
i we he constructive, .we refu 











to Le destruetive. 





naTO& TRACTOR SHO 5075 a ana iy Me. 































MRS. HEN—HER 


’ time, pr »bably 


NCE upon a 
it was in New England, where 
nutmegs, 


they sell wooden 
somebody discovered there was a 
margin, a very slight margin, of 


profit in rising hens, Just common 
ever d i which had no class, 
drew no nedals or ribbons at poul- 
trv sho nor boasted of trapnest 
uncestry — and ery mother’s son 
began to raise heas Breeders of 
fancy poultry, publishers of poultry 
publications, inventors and manu- 
facturers of poultry eq nent, 
suthors of special systems poul- 
try culture and real est: men, 
without number, began to advertise 
ind capitalize the American hen. 


Breeds of various shapes, colors 
id general characteristics, adapted 
to all conditions and requirements, 
were imported from various parts 
( tre world and new and improved 
originated by the 


breeds were 
multitude of American breeders. 
Publishers of farm papers, maga- 
zines and city dailies began to give 
me space to poultry iffairs. 
Special poultry publications began 
to flood the mails Inventive 
genius soon began to brighten in 
rare | hion the fiel 1 of the poultry keeper : nd lessen his labors. 
Men with special systemsof breeding, feeding and housing 
poultry began to run page advertisements showing how an 
tment of three dollars in literature and seven dollars in 
g stock and piano boxes would bring independence and 
" te e ( family who had a 35 by 60 foot back lot. 
{) opular leader even began to dream of the wonderful 
pn ities AW ng Kansas farme rs in the production of sun- 
fl r seed to make up the deficiency in the supply of farm 
gt } s sure to exist if the industry continued to ex- 
pan Real estate dealers were not slow to take full advantage 
of th t n, and every little tract of land too poor for any- 
thing else was listed as a hennery. People used to call it 
her ry but it soon became known as poultry farm 
Thousands of pable business men, professional men and 
ci el began to read poultry literature, figure profits and 
lream of independence and wealth on small poultry farms. 
Entire families were affected with the poultry fever, a general 
feeling of unrest became prevalent among the residents of cities 
id large villages, accounts were withdrawn from savings banks 
and sted poultry farms and equipment. Many people 
vi icked sufficient capital to buy a little farm of their own 
yurchased sl Ss in cooperative poultry enterprises. Those 
. re ex ing the poultry industry did a thriving business 
the boom usted 
his particular epoch in poultry kee ping wasa short one. 
i ‘ warmed out upon little poultry farms and poultry 
ke g took a new turn Instead of roaming about the 


rds, barns and cattle yards to rustle a living by the dint 
ve agility, the American hen became a pampered pet, 


gl 
ly function was to eat ready-mixed delicacies, lay eggs, 
ke on flesh and rest Instead of roaming over the farm in 
eens f living she found herself crowded into a small vard 
wi he ist diligently convert feeds into eggs and meat. 
it new way seemed a good one The problem of egg and 
me production was settled—at least so it seemed for the 
e being. Everybody interested in the poultry industry, 
xcept the producers, was doing a flourishing business. 
Pretty soor her things began happening in the business as 
f neglecting to raise grain feeds and provide adequate 
runs for the fowls. Poultry keepers began to feel the effects of 
higher prices for grains and ready-mixed feeds on the yearly 
profits of the business. Diseases that had formerly caused little 
trouble began to develop and multiply as a result of restricted 
ral ind lack of outdoor exercise. Simultaneously with the 
rl nh the price of prepare d feeds and grains and outbreaks of 
cli e, the country, especially a number of sections in the 
eastern states, became dotted with wrecks of large and small 
poultry farms. Expensive feeding materials and lack of sani- 
tation put many specialized poultry farms out of the running. 
During the rise and fall of this type of poultry farming, the 
bulk of the eggs and dressed poultry produced in America has 
come from the farms where hens are kept as a complement to the 


other branches of farming. These statements are not made to 
discourage any investments in poultry and equipment, but to 
show that poultry keeping, as a commercial business, is on its 
safest foundation when it is made a part of a regular system of 
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FALL AND RISE 


How Cornbelt Farms Became the Center of Poultry Production 


By C. B. FORD 


agriculture which includes 
growing of suitable food crops : 
providing abundant range for 
flock: To pay maximum ret 
the average diversified farm sho 
have a flock of poultry; and 
poultry should have a farm. 1 
importance of range and a chea) 
food supply has been firmly est 
lished in practice. 

So the new way must give w 
to a newer way. Something cheap- 
er must be found; something, too 
that will give and maintain strength 
of constitution and good egg pro- 
ducing qualities. Fortunately the 
problem is not difficult when one 
has sufficient land to grow corn, 
kaffir corn, wheat, buckwheat, oats, 
millet and various vegetables and 
and green feed to cut down the cost 
of feeding, and at the same time 
make possible a system of handling 
the flock that partially eliminates 
diseases. 

On the average farm where these 
grain feeds, vegetables and green 
feeds can be raised cheaper than 
they can be purchased, the owner 
of a flock of good poultry has a 
decided advantage. Where suffi- 
cient land is’cultivated to produce the supply of food consumed 
by the fowls it is possible to provide sufficient range, to elimi- 
nate disease and make for the development of strong and 
vigorous birds. A careful study of the feeding problem will 
enable one to mix his homegrown feeds in an efficient way. 

While it is entirely possible to produce on the farm all of the 
grain and green feeds required to make up efficient rations for 
the hens and growing chicks, it will usually be found economical 
to buy certain feeds necessary for the best results, that cannot 
be produced on the farm. The main points to be observed are 
the purchase of feeds that are rich in the elements needed to 
balance up the deficiencies in the homegrown feeds. Grit, 
oyster shells, animal protein and some of the standard by- 
product feeds may profitably be purchased from the dealer. 

Next to a cheap and abundant supply of feeding materials 
plenty of clean range is the most important essential of success- 
ful poultry keeping. Close confinement and keeping too many 
birds on a small plot of ground weakens their vitality and 
makes sanitation difficult. On the average farm it will pay 
better to fence off the yard and garden and give the poultry 
free range of the orchard and fields. This simplifies the fence 
problem and reduces the cost of feeding to a minimum. Fowls 
that have free range and are kept free from lice and vermit 
pay maximum profits. 

The aim of every poultry keeper should be to standardize 
poultry products and to build up an efficient flock that will 
produce a maximum number of eggs during the year. In order 
to make the eggs valuable and secure more uniform production 
some particular strain of a well-known breed should be kept in 
its purity. One strain selected for its adaptability to produce 
the products desired should be kept on each farm, and that 
flock should never be contaminated by mixing with any other 
strain or breed of fowls. All the fowls of one strain will lay 
eggs that will be very much alike, and no products command a 
better price in market than fowls of a uniform color of skin and 
shanks, and eggs of uniform size, shape and color. 

After selecting the breed best adapted to your farm and 
market, select the best pullets that are hatched during the 
season and sell the remainder. Never sell the best yearlin 
hens or the best early-hatched pullets; keep them to build up 
your own flock. The result of such selection will be to improv 
the quality of your flock so rapidly that within three years yor 
poorest fowls will be better than the best of previous years 
Always select breeding pens from yearling or two-year-ol 
hens that were most promising as pullets. Chicks hatched fro: 
eggs laid by yearling or two-year-old hens will possess mor 
vitality than those hatched from eggs laid by pullets. Select 
pullets that have a round breast and plenty of crop develop- 
ment. Length of body, a reasonably prominent abdomen, and 
width between the thighs are also essential to heavy laying 
qualities. An even, well-set body gives abundant room for 
eating, grinding and assimilating the grains, as well as for 
maximum egg production. 

The aim of the farmer who is interested in poultry keeping 
should be to keep enough hens to make it worth while to 
provide good houses and equipment and make them a regular 
part of his farm work. A small flock does [Continued on page 125) 
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Send For FREE Book Of 
200 Tested Home Plans 


ffaterial at Lowest Prices—Safe Prompt 
Delivery To You Any where 


ONT even con- Then send at once for our free Plan Book. 
sider building  Tellsall about our methods, shows specifica- 
until you have _ tions and gives direct to you prices throughout. 

our big FREE book Prices most houses two ways—with material 
of Home Plans. From JReady-cut to fit or nct Ready-cut. Former 
it you can build any plan saves construction and labor costs. Book 
of house better is packed with convenience ideas in home 

m you are now building, features women like, special kitchens, 

lanning—and for well laid out floor plans. 


money. All our Five strong banks and over 100,000 satis- 


prices are wholesale. = 604 Customers vouch for us. Gordon.Vam 
Study the building items shown below. They Tine Homes are built everywhere. "Local 


are picked at random from our big Building 
, references on request. We shipto you any- 
pauaties Suteing, Thuy Ol gue yeu come where. Prompt, safe, complete delivery 


may “+ == can ee rn —_ Folie guaranteed. All material highest quality. 


aod convince yourself, Send coupon for book today—now! 


Study Our Regular Prices on these Specimen Items 


Roofing Full Length Screens 
, PSE tom -a-Top Slate 3 Mirror for Por every sim 
® Beautifulart ' "a Wi i ugEz 8 ore oa shinee ; Doors oF 
front doors, ard si Pa? . sanRedor @& Saw Enables you 
ty Dozens of de- andatallprices. Bs : " to make an 
signs. Durable. FF Plain rail, ie ee f é : ronzed 
— $1. =~ % x = ’ of peasonea 
den ‘ Mir- white pine « 
each. Bs, te 52.95 ‘ ror bevel 
call windows as mond po | Prices 
fow as $1.47. And window a-Top Seein per square 15. 
hasdwareof all kinds. $7.25. 





i , = ==_ Colonnades Buffets 
Thin oak, cheap- ; Sacnwhgemns Makes two 
ertolay than car- ———— . roamsintoone. orredoak, All 
get. an be put aoe h oF Pimeor Oak hardware and } 
own over old WaQuaetitys gl ee Pedestals with giazed. Draw- 
_ floors. Anyone " . ‘ Leaded Glass ers and doors 


2 can layit. Doors, Paced fitted. Abig 


into either eoaveuhees 
teom. Prices include glazing and ; 
Eire: crtome hardware. Aslowas $13.20, Like lots of storage space. Prices 
een: l cut — $35.00 to $40.00. upward from $34. $34.40, 
per can. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
"= Satisfaction Guaranteed or Honey Beck 


Established Over Half a Century 


Book of 200 Home Plans Free 


Biedsi Soren Remon, suburban homes, bungalows, cottages—every type 
of house. Book shows photographs, floor plans, spec ifications, exact 
prices. Shows work of America’s best 
te inexpensive building. Send coupon. 
During the war 
@ was triotie 
no? to build, Now 
we can best show 
triotiem by 

tng. 
3. De =. of Lx thor 

i BW 


rotary 


. a ; Ne: " s checked be : 
PlanNo.1158—Semi-Bungalow fi Please send me free the book checked below : 
Style $1949 Res = O) Barn Book O Roofing Samples 
is com Semi § . 5 Oe “4 Home F.an Book D Building Material Cat- 
This pact eight-room i-bunga- . EPO MoS Jararc alog (Lumber, Millwork. 
low is but a single example of thetwo f i _ coals . oe Hardware, Paints, ete.) 
more shown in eer big free of a PRAT S* “2: 





TURKEYS AS A SIDE LINE 

Chere few farms in the central west 
but could profitably grow fifty to one hun- 
worth of turkeys every year 
Last season a neighbor sold forty-four 
turkevs which brought a check for $77. 
Said she, These turkeys were the most 
profitable thing produced on our farm, the 
feed bill than $1 and looking 
them was a small thing, done mostly 

children.”” Another man, a renter, 
ted $143 dollars’ worth of turkeys 
holidays. rhe writer also sold 
hatched turkeys which 


art 


dred dollars’ 


Was less 
after 
by the 
mark 
during the 
sixtee! late 
$25.50 

Hawks the worst enemies to the 
young turkeys here in our timbered coun- 
lurkeys are great foragers and will 
gather almost all of their food from the 
fields and orchards in the way of injurious 
ete 


brought 


are 


try 


insects, grasshoppers, 
l'o produce strong poults mate one tom 
uur to eight hens. The tom must 
not be related to the hens as inbreeding 
means weak turks and this must be avoid- 
ed The breeding stock must also have 
some grain food and the run of a grass 
plot, or better still be allowed to roam at 
will. Exercise means health and vitality 
to turkeys at all ages; they cannot thrive 
in confinement. However, the finding of 
the nests is no small task when the hens 
are given free range and if there can be a 
yard of an acre or more enclosed with 
poultry wire in which to keep the breeding 
stock during the laying season, the secur- 


with f 


ing of the eggs will be easier. 

The hens begin laying late in March or 
early in April. Eggs should be gathered 
often to prevent chilling. We prefer set- 
ting the under chicken hens and 
let ill except one of the turkey hens 
lay a second clutch. 


eggs 
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One hen is allowedjover one hundred eggs surely needs no 
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to set in order that she may take all the 
young turks, for we find it best to let the 
young go with a turkey hen since the 
mother turkey takes her brood off to the 
field and keeps them there. It is next to 
impossible to bring up young turkeys 
among chickens. Their natural food is in- 
sects, grass seed and such and they will 
not thrive on an altogether grain food. 

Keep the turkey hen in a dry, warm pen 
until the young are able to follow her over 
the fields. Then after giving a light feed 
they may be turned out after the dew has 
dried off and allowed to stay out until 
evening, but it is always best to drive them 
in at night. After driving home for a few 
nights they will come home to roost. 

The young poults should be fed very 
sparingly; overfeeding means sure death 
to young turkeys. Corn bread, onion tops 
chopped fine, clabber cheese and rolled 
oats, also hard boiled eggs are all good feed 
for the turks the first week. Chopped 
wheat, ground oats and later other grain 
may be added, but the clabber cheese ma 
form an important part of the ration until 
half grown. Whatever feed is used should 
be fedin small quantities and not too often. 
Young turks should never be handled more 
than is really necessary. They should 
always be gathered in on the approach of 
heavy rains as the mother turkeys have 
poor instinct as to protecting them and 
will hover them in low places or out in ex- 
yosed spots and sometimes lose the whole 
rood by drowning. 

Turkey eggs require twenty-eight days 
to hatch but usually come out all at once 
and many times every egg hatches. The 
young are very delicate and must not be 
allowed to chill. They should not be fed 
for at least twenty-four hours after 
hatching.—L. J. Y 


GOOD LUCK WITH GUINEAS 
“A bird which only requires to be fed 
for four months in the year and lays well 
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further recommendation,” said A. C. 
Mackie, a westerner, speaking enthusi- 
astically of his 1918 experience with 
guinea fowls. “I am surprised that so few 
people keep guinea fowls, and the follow- 
ing record of my flock may induce others 
to go in for them. 

“My stock consists of five hens and 
two cocks, unrelated for the most part. 
They began laying in mid-April but did 
not really get to going well until May. 
They slowed down in September and I 
gathered the last eggs in mid-October. 
They laid during this period 645 eggs, an 
average of 129 per bird in roughly 175 
days. 

“T sold the eggs at ten cents each up to 
mid-June and at eight cents afterwards; 
and put down in waterglass any unsold 
ones. My next season’s egg supply is al- 
ready contracted for. 

“A little experience makes it easy to find 
the nests, which are almost invariably 
away from home. The hen bird when 
settling down on her nest and at frequent 
intervals while there,as well as when the 
egg is laid, makes a soft and pleasant call- 
note by means of which her nest can be 
found without difficulty. I do not think 
I missed one this season, tho they were 
scattered about over a considerable area. 

“All that the birds require is unlimited 
range in summer and protection from snow 
and cold in winter. I never feed mine 
except when snow is on the ground. 
At other times they find abundant food 
on range and consume vast numbers of 
cutworms, grasshoppers and other harm- 
ful pests. They do very little if any harm 
to growing crops, as they move about 
when feeding and do not do much scratch- 
ing. The young are easy to rear if kept 
dry, but the guinea hen is hopeless as a 
mother and will drag her tiny chicks thru 
the wet grass in the early morning leaving 
a train of casualties in her wake. 

“The secret of success is to bring the 


birds thru the winter in good condition. 





YOU TAKE 


NO RISK 


IN BUYING 


Because it is a tried, proven, guaranteed machine, and my 
B only $14.75, freight prepaid 
east of the Rockies, is undoubtedly the greatest bargain Incubator 
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of the season. 
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150-Egg Incubator—150-Chick Brooder 


When an incubator is constructed of material of this kind it gives 
durable incubator that can be made—a machine that will not warp or shrink, or open 
alvanized iron covering—giving you a machine that will last 
ndable hatcher with cheaply constructed machi 
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"Eee reason is easy to find. There 
is a Firestone Truck Tire for every 
kind of farm service and the hardest 


farm service. 


We provide the tires adapted to the 
loads your farm truck has to carry 
and the roads your truck has to travel. 
And Firestone ipment means pro- 
tection for the truck, the load and the 
driver, with economy of fuel. Most 
miles per dollar is the result. See the 
Firestone dealer near you, _* if you 
4 buying, a truck, specify Firestone 
ires. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
FIRESTONE PARK AKRON, OHIO 
Branches end Dealers Everywhere 

















the fowls, but the rays of sunlight act as 


As a table bird gp Fade me omy eating, 
cing in season in w eis 
off the menu card. The are gad to be 
fifty percent richer in food value than hens’ 
and in flavor are not unlike lovers’ .”” 
“ara be — that Mr. Mackie’s prin- 
income from guineas is eggs, 
Ww wep ye good. 
strain, he sells at profitable prices. He 
feeds his guineas, just as do many duck 
keepers, a maintenance ration thru the 
winter. He finds the eggs of ——_ 
but pleasing flavor <- Isputs the surplus 
down im waterglass. The ee production 
of his small flock itl os 
dine He does not far the canine 
large guimea flocks, but indicates, cer- 
in with good ground, that small flocks 
could be kept se on many farms, 
even for came ene Mr. Mackie lives in 
t western In the east, where 
xuinea fowls have been seen on farms for 


vears, their present. new popularity is as 





meat poultry, a select crty demand having 
originated. Keepi a hne on the guinea 
nests would to the s in- 
stincts of the average farm boy.—J. 
DARK POULTRY HOUSES 

Thereare still a good many dark Clikens 
houses around over the country. 
don’t even like to i 
and probably wo 
other house to go to. Some of them are so 
unw me it is a wonder that the 
hens can get along without becoming 
diseased. It is also a wonder how the 
floor of such a house can dry out at all 
during the raimy seasons of the year. 

It is not a difficult matter to knock a 
hole in the side of a poultry house and put 
in a window. This sho be done in the 
south (front) side of - gens = . 
possible, so as to get t the 
most sunlight. The additional light will 
not only make the house more cheerful to 





a deodorizer and c.sinfectant and actually 
make the house more healthy. 

In the summer time this matter of light 
is not of so much importance as it is in the 
winter and early spring. In the summer 
the fowls have the run of the farm and 
spend but little time in the house, 
but in the winter and sping, when one 
wants most of the to eome, is the 
very time when the fowls have to spend 
much of their time indoors, especially if 
the location is in a state where snow 
remains on the ground during a consider- 
able part of the winter. Sunlight improves 
the fertility of yy well as the number 
of them laid.— 


Successful Farming is edited in the in« 
terest of the majority of farmers of the 
eentral west. It is up to you te tell us 
what you want in it. 





poultry and 

animals the best liv- 
ing conditions by using Dr. 
Hess Dip and Disinfectant. 
It is a powerful germ de- 
stroyer—helps to keep off 
contagious diseases. Make 
the rounds of the poultry 
house, pig pens and stables 
regularly with the sprin- 
kling can. Kills hog lice. 
Don't neglect the garbage 
cans, drains, foul-smelling 


and disease- breeding 
places. An excellent disinfect- 
ant for the home. One gallon 


psn Give your 





makes 100 gallons solution. 


Dr. HESS & CLARK 
L. Ashland 


Ohio 





Nature-Plus Hover 
Saves the Chicks 


The Nature-Plus Brooding System 
is a practical combination of your hen and our 
hover. It will enable your hen to brood an 
rear 100 to 150 chicks as safely as she could brood 
ad o without the hover, We artificial heat, no 
danger, ne expense. Patented in U.S. and In foreign 
countries. Easily made with sim»le tools, Plans 
and rights sold to users under money-back guar- 
antoe. Writefor free 

information, 


Nature- Plas 
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TEMPERATURE FOR INCUBATION 

Almost everyone knows what the tem- 
perature for incubation should be and that 
it is very necessary to maintain this 
temperature uniform all during the time 
of hatching. Just why that temperature 
should be maintained is however another 
question and one which has baffled many 
authorities. Investigations along this 
line, always refer toour old friend, the hen. 

We know that when the hen sits upon 
the eggs, one surface of the egg is usually 
in contact with the body, while the other 
is in contact with the bottom of the nest. 
Experiments to determine the temper- 
ature at various points in the nest, show 
that the top surface of the egg is about 
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| tions run by 
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| the incubator about a degree lower than 
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| This would indicate that the incubator at 





| from the 102 


| would have been had a large number been 


the first few days. 
| 





1 to 14% degrees higher than that of the 
lower. Likewise it has been shown that 
the part which comes in contact with the 
hen is about three degrees lower at any 
given time than is the body of the hen. 
average result for a series of observa- 
one authority on this line 
show that the body temperature of the 
sitting hen ranges from 103 degrees to as 
high as 106 degrees, the lower temper- 
ature being at the beginning of the sitting 
and the higher temperature at the end of 
period, with a gradual increase all 
during the three weeks of incubation. 
These results go to show that it is neces- 
sary to have the temperature of the eggs in 


the body temperature of the hen under 
natural conditions, during the different 
days of the hatching period. This temper- 
ature then, would be at the beginning of 
the incubation period about 102 de 

and would gradually increase until 
would reach a temperature of 104 degrees 
the last few days. 

Another experiment along this line was 
run to determine what effect an extra high 
temperature would haye on the hatching 
of the eggs. Twelve eggs were placed in an 
incubator at 106 degrees and twelve were 
placed in an incubator at 102 degrees. 
After two days time, half of the eggs were 
taken from each incubator and the change 
in the development of the embryos 
noticed. In the incubator which had been 
maintained at 106 degrees there was but 
one normal embryo while in those from 
the incubator at 102 degrees there were 
five normal embryos and one infertile egg. 


106 degrees was high for a normal hatch. 

After four days the remaining eggs were 
taken ‘rom the incubators and examined. 
These results showed only two normal 
embryos from the incubator maintained 
at 106 degrees and six normal embryos 
degrees temperature. 

Altho only a few eggs were used in these 
incubators, It is readily seen what the effect 


used. We can readily see that too much 
attention can not be paid to the tempera- 
ture of the incubators during the entire 
period of hatching and especially during 


TOE PICKING AMONG CHICKS 

We have eliminated the evil of toe- 
xicking and feather pulling among our 
me chicks tho we brood from five 
hundred to twice that number in asingle 
flock. 

Close observation will reveal toe-picking 
on the very first day of the brooder chick’s 
existence, in the brooder. This is due, we 
believe, to hunger on the part of the baby 
chick. No mother hen is rt hand to teach 
him to eat and drink, so he follows a 
natural instinct to pick for his food, and 
the lively toes of his comrades attract his 
attention. 

For several days, or until each chick in 





the flock has learned te eat and drink, we 
a 
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“We want more meat,” = 
saysthefoodboard. More =—~]) 
poultry is the answer. Youcan |} 
raise and market poultry | 
while beef, pork and mutton 
producers are just getting | 
started.Makethemostofyour ||) 
@ big opportunity this year with 


“Successful” 


incubators and Brooders 
Backed by 26 ycars of 


successes—and the 
strongest ranty ever 
written. wenty big 
oints for success, 
rite today for catalog, 


to every buyer of a “*Suc- 
cessful’ Incubator or 


save on feed—get top-notch prices, etc. 
Feed Sprouted Grain—Get More Eggs—with **Success- 
Sul” Grain Sprou ters— built in aill- 
steel sections— fireproof. Changes 1 bushel 
oats into 3 bushels fresh, green egg-making 
feed. Makes hens lay in winter. Send for 
free descriptive circular and low prices. 
for Catalog of" Successful” Incu- 
bators and Brooders. Enclose 1%c if you 
also want “Proper Care and Feeding of 
Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys."" Incubator 
-s is FREE—Write today. 
. S. GILCREST, President 
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prices. Catalog free. W.A. WEBER, MANA { 
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nstantly patrol the breoder when the 
chicks are out feeding. When one is dis- 
covered erying or picking at another 
chick it is grasped gently in the hand, set 
down before a fountain containing the 
freshest and eleanest of thick sour milk 
and its beak earefully dipped into the milk. 
One showing is usually sufficient for the 
chick. He drinks his fill of the —e 
milk and runs away happy and content 
Next time he knows for himself what to do 
when he is hungry. And if his food is 
well balanced so that his craving is satis- 
fied, we believe there will be no further 
incentive for him to pick toes or pull 
feathers during the first week of his life. 
\fter a few days, however, when he has 
passed the baby stage of his existence and 
has beeome strong and active this evil 
will erop out among closely confined 
chicks. As a remedy for this we find that 
keeping the chicks a bit hungry during 
the first half of the day by making them 
irk hard in deep litter for their food has 
st satisfactory results. | 
nabalism seems to appear among 
chicks which do not know how to eat 
drink, It also appears among older 
3 which aresurfeited with food mn close 
rters and possessed of too much idle 
e.—A. A. 





























TEST THERMOMETERS 


ter several years of use incubator} 
thermometers sometimes deteriorate and 
register as mueh as several degrees higher 
lower than the 
Even the most reliable ones known 
ertified thermometers,” can not 
crmanently guaranteed. 


be 








em a minute or two to register. Care 
must be taken not to have the water hot 
enough (120 degrees or more) to break 
the thermometers. 

While the mereury in both thermome- 
ters will rise to the temperature of the 
water, the mercury of the clinical ther- 

ometer will remain at the highest point 
until taken out and shaken while the 
incubator thermometer will fall as the 
water cools. We therefore compare the 
highest degree registered by the incubator 
thermometer with that shown by the 
clinical thermometer and if there is an 
difference mark the correction on the 
f the ineubator oe rmometer before using 

again.—R. B. 8 













‘AKE CHARCOAL FOR POULTRY 


With prices so high for feeds of all kinds, 

is to the benefit of the poultry raiser 
produce everything — on the 
im, and that as cheaply is possible. 
Almost every poultry raiser knows how 
fond the fowls are of charcoal and how 
necessary its elements are to the fowls. 
Did you ever watch a bunch of chickens 
st atend eat at a pile of charcoal? It 
cleans out the digestive system and is a 
good blood purifier. In the spring and 
summer I try to make it a rule to have a 
ile of charcoal continully on hand for my 
chiekens. On account of bad weather in 
the winter I do not do it so often, but then 
the ashes from the stoves supply them with 


Corneobs make fine charcoal. At the 
é nd of the week I rake the corncobs out of 
.e scratch pen and burn them im a pile. 
v hen they are half burnt I pour I 
buckets of water over them and keep rak- 
ng them about until they are broken in 
bits. My ehiekens know what is coming 
and will hardly let the ashes become suffi- 
ciently cool before jumping in. I always 
burn the cobs in the same as in that 
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An inaceurate thermometer can spoil | 
esults from the best incubator ever made. | 


actual temperature. | 
as 





We test our incubator thermometers | 
ilongside of a clinical or physicians’ 
thermometer a couple of times every 
season to make sure of their accuracy. 
We slowly move the two thermometers 

yund in a basin of warm water, allowing 
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says that from his Old Trusty he sold $3590 worth of 
$200 worth cf pullets, $200 worth of roosters, bas 60 hens 
it ‘and does not count family used. 
H. FP. MeDouait. of Manchester. 
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You can’t expect toget strong, vigorous 
chicks that will live from weak parent 
stock. Begin now at mating time to 
condition your hens and roosters with 
Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a. It helps 
to make all poultry healthy—gives your 
breeding stock the strength and vigor 
they need. And it’s sure to tell on the 
chicks. Pan-a-ce-a helps to make hens 


ing to your flock, a penny’s worth for 
each hen to start with, as much 
for chicks. 


ene: We and $1.50 packages. 25-Ib. pail, 


a se ia astlT: HESS & CLARK 

















Livable Chicks 


It makeschicks grow. Buy accord- 


100-lb. drum, $10.00. Except in the 
far West and Canada. 
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Save the Baby Chicks 
Our book, “CARE OF BABY CHICKS,” and a 


package of GERMOZONE are the best insurance 
against chick loses. Those formerly losing more than 






half they hatched now raise better than 90 per cent. 
To you who have never tried GERMOZONDE., we will 
as above. You pay. 










pestpalad, beek and package 
if entiafied, The; GO days’ trial. We trust you. 













Drugetsts and seed dealers sell GERMOZONE, the 
A ym +4 remedy and preventive. For old and 
.— bewel tr: colds, roup, musty or — 





as neck, chicken pox, sour crop, skin d 
chicks con't wait. it mow. 


GEO. “EL LEE CO., Dept. 400, Omaha, Neb. 

Now is the time to renew your sub- 
scription to Successful Farming. Did 
you take advantage of our special 
























offer last month? 





WHY I PREFER PUREBREDS' 


dvantages in Purebred Fowls 


A Poultryman Tells of the A 





re -g- 


{M convinced that there are several 
| very good reasons why purebred hens 
ure of more value from the standpoint 
of profit than a mongrel flock. This does 
not seem to be the idea of many of the 
farmers I have encountered during my 
sojourn in several communities during 
the past four years. I believe it is the 
fault of the farmer and not the purebred 
hens that accounts for this condition. The 
farmers have not given the question much 
thought, and have hesitated to make the 
change required to bring their flocks into 
the purebred lineup 
Purebreds are developed in special lines 
of utility This not the with 
mongrels, and few mongrel flocks can lay 
to any special characteristics of 


case 


is 





‘laim 

value. It takes vears of breeding to fix a 
valuable characteristic, but this character-; 
istic 1s of untold importance when it is 
considered that it makes for greater pro- 
tiveness and profit not only in the in- 
dividuals themselves but in their progeny 
for generations. With the mongrels you 
have no guide for intelligent selection, while 
with the purebreds you know what you 
for and by selecting accord- 
make each generation better 
that precedes it. When all 
what farmer can doubt 
purebreds over the 


duc 


are working 
ing ou 
than the 
ti is considered, 
the value of the 
grel flock 


mon 
Uniformity Makes Marketing Easy 


one 


is one of the greatest factors 
marketing, and the purebred flock is 
form, not only in color but in size and 
Then the eggs are more nearly 

m, adding a decided marketing 
No farmer can look at a large 
hens, all alike in color, form, and 

i at another with hardly any two 
hese points and not realize 

erence in real selling value of the 

It may not be in the market price 
the local market, but it is 

readiness of the market. This may 

ot appear at but it the final 

irket that counts in the long run. The 

uniform fine broiler or fry from a purebred 

will sell better every time in lots on 

y markets, and this all comes back 

iurmer in the end. The individual 

not feel it, but the local price 

ll is sealed down according to the un- 

salable condition of the lower class stock. 

Che poultryman who sells direct knows 

his best profits come from his more uniform 
and better finished stock. 

Few mongrel flocks lay in winter. Farm 
flocks as a general thing do not lay in win- 
ter as they should, but mongrels do not 
keep step with purebreds by any means. 
Purebreds have Goon bred up with winter 
laying an objective. Selection alon 
these lines has been rigidly followed, — 
cockerels from two-hundred-egg hens are 
common now. A flock headed by 
such a cockerel is sure to be more produc- | w 
tive in the next generation than in the 
present one, and if they have come from 
good scoring stock it will be a surprise 
to old line poultry raisers to ivarn 
what the real difference in egg production 
can made to equal in actual cash 
profits. I can semataber the time when we 
saved the eggs in the fall very carefully so 
we could have a few to do the Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas baking with, for we 
never expected to get any eggs at all during 
the winter months, and our flock always 


Uniformity 
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once, is 


farmer may 
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very 
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numbered up in the hundreds when we 
lived on thefarm. Later years found us 
with hens that never failed to give us eggs 
to sell every week in the year. 

One year my flock of hens numbered 
only ten, but from August to January 
they produced an average of twelve e 
to the hen each month. I had no =e 
pullets, so none were laying until the first 
week in January, but half of these were 
laying before the end of the month. These 
were purebred buff orpingtons. Did you 
‘ever know of a mongrel flock that seven 
hens would lay fifty-six eggs in nine con- 
secutive days? I had seven white orping- 
ton hens do this for me. They were in a 
pen by themselves with no chance for an 
mistake and I kept an accurate recor 
The old idea that hens would only lay 
two days out of three was diosnunteds 


|When you realize that these hens laid 


eight days out of the nine on the average, 
you can sée what breeding had done for 
them. No amount of care or feeding 
could have made such a record possible for 
a selected number of hens from a mongrel 
flock. It was a common thing to get as 
many eggs as hens for two or 7 Bree nights 
in succession. This was in the spring of 
the pullet year, but it showed the wonder- 
ful freedom of egg production. The 
daughters from these same hens, two or 
three generations descended, are yet pro- 
ducing splendid results. 

Uniformity and beauty is an attraction 
in the flock that cannot help but make us 
proud of it, but there is another value to 
this same attractiveness; it brings us buy- 
ers for the eggs for hatching and for select- 
ed cockerels for which we can justly ask a 
good advance over the market price. If we 
want to give special care to selection and 
mating we can sell cockerels and eggs at 
very attractive prices, especially if we can 
show the birds at the fairs and gather 
in some ribbons. Farmers do not take as 
many ribbons as they should, for they 
have much the advantage of the small lot 
fancier in growing stock. One farmer 
said he had never dreamed his hens were 
good enough to take any prizes tho he kept 
purebred stock intelligently, but friends 
urged him to enter a few. He was sur- 
prised at the ribbons he got, and his flock 
jumped several hundrec percent in value 
not only to him but to his seighbors, and 
his prices for stock took a radical jump 
also. He had found out what it was 
worth. It was no better than it had Ween 
for several years but he had not known 
its value.—L. C. 


PEN THE BEST FOR yy ne 

It is so hard to get the idea firm] 
in our minds that there is a vast yo dene 
in hens. We are apt to think that we have 
a pretty good flock and it is all right to 
cull out a few of the inferior looking pul- 
~~ and sell off all the cockerels but those 

» have grown especially for heading our 
flock We are prone to look upon this 
course as improving our stock as fast as it 
can be done, but here we err. 

In every bunch of chicks there are some 
that will ‘develop faster and become ma- 
tured earlier, will lay earlier in the fall, 
and will produce more eggs in a given time 
at any season. We know this. Most of 
us have a favorite hen or two that we do 
some bragging about, but we never take 
the trouble to perpetuate her excellent 
qualities any more than we do the qual- 
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Ferris White Leghorns 


A real heavy laying strain, , oagnemes 18 years, 
records from 200 to 264 ex Get our prices on 
yearling hens, breeding aot S casty hatchet paiiete, 
day old chicks and eggs for hatching. Wesnhi 

©. D. and guarantee results. Catalog gives p ioe: 
describes stock, tetls all about our farm and meth- 
ods; results you can get by breeding this strain. 
Send for your copy now—1t is free. 
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Finest illustrated duck book published. Tells 
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ities of the least valuable hen on the place. 
Here we make our mistake. How easy it 
would be to pen up a dozen or fifteen of the 
very best hens in our flock, then put a 
choice cockerel with them, and from this 
selected pen rear all the pullets we keep. 
Can we doubt that such a bunch of pullets 
would be much superior to the pullets 
from eggs taken at random from the 
whole flock? 

There are simple means of getting a 
comparatively accurate trapnest record 


of the best layers without individual nests, | 


and where this can be done it will help to 
secure laying qualities beyond the aver- 
age. If we can rear every pullet from hens 
laying well above the average of the flock, 
we are building up our egg production rap- 
idly. Some breeders who have given 
special attention to breeding for egg 
production have brought their strains up 
until each season they make a little gain, 
and their records are marvels to those who 
keep the ordinary farm flocks. Single rec- 
ord breakers do not do us much good, 
but steady upward trend in a flock means 
a big increase in the profit. 

A good many farmers object to penning 
hens and think the trouble is more than 
the gain would be worth, but this is a nar- 
row way to look at the matter. The 
improvement of the flock is not for a day. 
If you made a gain of only a dozen eggs a 
year, each, on one flock of pullets, you 
have not made a fortune, but if you per- 
petuate that gain in their offspring, and 
then make a further gain of another dozen 
eggs each on the next flock from the next 
selected pen, you are beginning to get 
results that count and count big. There is 
hardly a limit to the possibilities of im- 
provement in anything, when we breed 
from selected and tested stock.—L. C. 

WHEN HENS GET OVERFAT 

Now and then in a flock a hen will be- 
come so fat that she can scarcely move 
about. This is not a desirable thing for 
the hen, nor a profitable thing for the 
owner, as egg production will fall off. 

We always remove such hens from the 
main flock at once and make them hustle 
for a living. We also cut out any meat 
and corn they may be getting and feed 
mainly bran, and green stuff for a while. 
Such hens usually prove to be big eaters, 
and that is one of the main reasons for 
sluggishness and lack of thrift. 

We find that even comparatively glut- 
tonous hens will lose all of the surplus fat 
that they need to in order to become pro- 
ductive and profital.e if they are made to 
scratch and hunt for their living for a few 
weeks. ‘Lhe trouble in this direction is 
that such hens are kept in the regular 
flock and allowed to eat and loaf without 
interference. 

Such hens have been killed and found 
to weigh heavy, but half of the weight 
was leaf fat that had to be pulled away 
from around the intestines before the hen 
was fit to cook. This is the wrong kind 
of fat, even for market fowls, and 1s still 
worse among fowls one expects to lay eggs 
and return a profit on the feed.—R. B.S. 


KEEP HENS SCRATCHING 

[t is important to keep the hens seratch- 
ing during the summer, but it is doubly so 
during the winter, as it is by work and 
exercise that the fowls are kept contented, 
their blood is kept in circulation and their 
bodies made warm. We never are without 
litteron the floor, intowhich grainisscatter- 
ed. This plan has been provedexcellent by 
nearly all practical poultrymen, for in ad- 
dition to the advantages named it also 
keeps the fowls busy and prevents such 
vices as egg-eating and feather-pulling. 
Fowls naturally like to scratch, especially 
when ewarded by finding a good meal in 
the »,ottom of the litter. /henever we 
visit he poultry house we want to see the 
hens busily at work, for experience has 
taught us theidle hen seldom lays.—R. 8. 








More Heat-Less Care 


Simply turn a lever and apply alighted match. 
A blue flame of intense heat starts from the 
asbestos kindler. All the heat is centered where 
you want it—close under the cooking, not in thre 
room. This means no waste heat and a cool 


kitchen. The lever regulates the flame from low 
to high. A burner’s most intense heat only costs 
about 11% cents per hour. 


There’s no worry if you have a Florence in 
your kitchen—no valves to adjust or leaks to 
fear. The glass bull’s eye shows you the sup- 
ply of oil in the tank. The glass door of the 
Florence oven allows you to watch your baking. 
The oven is portable and for best baking results 
you should use a Florence oven. Both of these 
Florence products are sturdily made and fully 
guaranteed. 

Ask the nearest Florence dealer to demon- 
strate the many ways in which a Florence 


Automatic Cook Stove will make your 
kitchen a happier place in which to work 


CENTRAL OIL and GAS STOVE Co. 
220 School Street Gardner, Massachusetts 


Made and sold-in Canada 
by M‘Clarys , London, Canada 
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Exhaust Horn 
“TheSignal With a Smile” 


Adds a touch of refine- 

ment to your car and 

gives a clear, courteous 

signal that can be 

heard a mile or a 

block away—just as 
you choose. 


This horn is built on 
the pipe organ prin- 
ciple. Its four, heavily 
nickelplated tubes 
renderagentle, melo- 
dious sound — not a 
fierce buzzing, ras 
ing screech or squaw 
Its first cost is only 
cost. Requires no 
upkee Operates 
from ex aust of en- 
ine. Has no wires, 
vatteries or movable 
_— to wear out. 
fasy to install and 
lasts as long as the 
car. Fully guaranteed. 
No. 1—15 in. Aermore Horn 
for cars of 30 H.P. (and 
over) $9.00, 
No. 2—13 in. Aermore Horn 
for cars of 25 H. P. $8.00 
No. 3—11 in. Aer- 
more Horn for For 
cars $7.00. 
Each outfit comes 
co . to 
attach. If your deal- 
i can’t supply you, 
t, gi 
—-x diameter 


»xhaust pipe. 


The Fulton 
Company 
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OATS IN POULTRY FEED 
Many poultry men are of the opinion 
that satisfactory egg production can not 
be secured if wheat and wheat by-products 
are not used. At the time that it became 
apparent that we were going to need 
every kernel of wheat which was of milling 
quality, for food purposes, the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station started 
a test of different rations to compare the 
feeding value of ground oats as a sub- 
stitute for bran and shorts. Wheat was 
also omitted from the scratch grain. 

In all six pens of fowls used in the test, 
the scratch grain was the same, comyx 

of a mixture of No. 2 shelled corn and 
No. 1 whole oats. The mashes which 
were féd were all different. The following 
mashes were tested 


1 
t 
r 
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Mash No. 1 Mash No. 2 
100 Ibs. ground corn 100 Ibs. —- corn 
200 Ibs. ground oats 100 Ibe. 
100 Ibs. 60% protein 100 Ibs. shorts 
tankage 100 Ibs. 60% protein 
tankage 
Mash No. 3 Mash No. 4 


100 Iba. ground corn 
100 Iba. gluten 
250 Ibs. ground oats 


100 Ibs. ground corn 
100 Ibe. gluten 
250 Ibs. ground oate 


150 libs. tan 3% 150 ibs. tankage 
mineral salts 
ash No. 5 Mash No. 6 
100 Ibs. gluten 100 Ibe. gluten 
200 Ibs. ground oats 100 Ibs. n 


150 lbs. ground corn 

150 ibe. ground oats 

100 Ibs. 60% protein 
tankage 


100fibs. 60% protein 
tankage 


The results in e general way were as fol- 
lows. Rations 1 and 5, which contained 
fifty percent by weight of ground oats, 
gave the most eggs and the largest net 
return of the six rations. It will be noticed 
that ration 2 has 100 pounds of bran and 
one hundred pounds of shorts, which in 
ration 1 was substituted with 200 pounds 
ground oats. Better results were ob- 
tained with the substitute than with the 
wheat by-preducts, both in — of 
eggs and in cheapness of eggs. rofit 


of 13 cents more per hen was a nine with 
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ration 5 over ration 1, where gluten was 
used in place of the ground corn. Using 
the ned ~ of these experiments, we for- 
mulated the following ration, the results 
of which will be given. The scratch 
grain was kept the same. " The mash was 


little chicks o' 
days.” —C. A. Guthrie, 


one month. 
for itself and pays you a good profit besides, simply 


tell us and your money will be refunded. 
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40 EGGS INSTEAD OF 


ll. HATCHED FINE, 


Mr. Guthrie Made Big Egg Profit. Gets 


Lots of Chicks, Too. 


“When I read about Don Sung, I was getting 11 : 
4 eggsaday. I tried it and my eggs increased 
© 40 a day and sometimes better. I heartil; 
ecommend it to all poultry raisers. I have 200 
ff and 380 to come off in the next 15 
Nekoma, Kans. 

Mr. Guthrie wrote this letter last spring after 
ising only $1.50 worth of Don Sung. His hens 


laid four times as many eggs, and the eggs hatched 


etter. It paid him and it will pay you. Atour 


risk, accept this offer:— 


Give your hens Don Sung and watch results for 
If you don’t find that Don Sung pays 


Don Sung (Chinese for egg-laytmg) works directly 


on the egg-laying organs, and is also a splendid 


tonic. 
hen’s health, makes her stronger and more active in 
any weather, and starts her laying. 


It is easily given in the feed, improves the 


Try Don Sung for 30 days and if it doesn’t cet 


you the eggs, no matter how cold or wet the weat h- 
er, =. your money will be refunded by return mail. 


pm ny -y—~ 


rom your druggist or poultry remedy 
50 cents today forapackage by mail 
142 umbia 
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RAISE MORE CHICKS 


Well Known Baby Chick E Chick avert Tells How 
to Raise 98%, of Each Hatch 


lf ane poultry raiser would get a copy of 
Bessie B, Carswell’s book on baby chicks (and she 

is sending out a limited 
number of free copies) 
they would have no trouble 
in raising practically every 
ehick hatched. There is 
no excuse for the big losses 
that occur every year as she 
shows how easy and simple 
itis to hatch strong chicks 
and how to prevent and 
treat white diarrhuw anu 
other chick diseases that 
kill millions every year. 
By all means write Bessie 
CARSWELL B. Carswell, 621 Gateway 
BESSIE BCAL WOMAN i Station, Kansas City, Mo., 
at once and have her send you FREE her big 500 
book before they are all gone. Bessie B. Carswell, 
621 Gateway Station Kansas City, Mo. 
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TURN the STRAW Inte DOLLARS 
Thers’s in that straw stack. 








made up as follows: 


100 Ibs. gluten 


100 ths. ground corn 
125 Ibs. tankage 


200 ibs. ground oats 


| This ration was tested with two lots: 
Lot 1. Single Comb White Leghorn pul-} 
lets and Lot 2, = le Comb Rhode Island | 
Reds. The orns were fed 39.3) 
pounds of ee feed per bird and ate 
27.6 pounds of mash. The production of 
eggs was 164.9 eggs per bird. Figuring the 
local cost of feed from Nov. 1. 1917, 
until Nov. 1, 1918, and the local selling 
price of eggs for the same period, the 
Leghorns made a net profit per bird, of 
| $3.08 over the cost of feeding. The Rhode 
Island Reds with the same kind of feed, 
lfeare and management, were fed 51.9 
pounds of scratch grain and ate 33.5 
pounds of mash. The egg production per 
bird was 163.3 eggs. The profit per bird 
in the Rhode Island Red pen was $2.84. 
The increase in weight of the Rhode 
| Island Reds was 114 pounds per bird over 
| the increase in the weight of the Leghorn 
hen ns Figuring this increase in weight 
| or the selling price of the birds ut the time 
| tha it the test ended, it would give us a net 
profit, over feed cost, of $3.14 for the 
Rhode Island Reds. It may appear to one 
who starts figuring the difference in the 
| amount of feed fed the Rnode Island Reds 
and that fed the Leghorns, that on ac- 











Baby Chicks 


. ©, White 
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ane. $14 per 
fier Cai 
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count of the larger number of eggs the 
Leghorns layed and the smaller amount 
| of feed eaten, that a larger profit will be 
made from the Leghorns, but this is not 
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Noe-Shid Tubes Puncture Proof 
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correct. The reason is that the Rhode 
Island Reds, during the four winter 
months, made a profit of from 13 cents to 
33 cents per bird while the Leghorns 
made but little profit over the cost of 
feed, until the month of March. The 
profit from the Leghorns reached its 
height during May, while with the Rhode 
Island Reds, January, April, May, August, 
and September, all show about the same 
profit. The largest profit any one month 
from the Rhode Island Reds, was 33 
cents per pullet. 

The pullets that were used in both 
Lot 1 and Lot 2, were hardly average pul- 
lets, in that they were reasonably well 
matured and many of them laying by Nov- 
ember Ist. They were also from stock that 
had been selected for egg production. 
While the profit is a little larger than what 
would be expected from the average flock, 
it shows what is possible from correct 
methods of feeding and the right kind of 
stock.—H. A. B., lowa. 


CARE OF POULTS 

In early spring when young birds are 
hatched, one very important thing is 
often overlooked. They are taken from 
the t.est too soon. For thirty-six to forty- 
eight hours young birds —— be left 
alone as no food is required. By being 
left absolutely undishusbe d, the xy become 
stronger, being sickly and delicate if re- 
moved too soon. 

Turkeys, if thus carefully handled in the 
beginning, are not more difficult to 
handle than other fowls. Dry foods of all 
kinds instead of wet mashes should be 
given, with plenty of fresh water. Rolled 
oats with chopped, hard boiled eggs, 
chopped onions and red pepper is the very 
best feed for the first weeks. The mother 
should be let out with them to take them 
into a dust bath. A chicken hen mother 
will never do as well as their own, as the 
latter keeps them free from all kind of ver- 
min, lice, ete., and will be careful to choose 
a clean nest to roost in every night. Tur- 
keys are much more profitable than hens 
of any sort, yet many fail in raising them 
because of lack of care.—Mrs. A. V. O. 


MRS. HEN—HER FALL AND RISE 
Continued from page 116 

not make it profitable to spend the neces- 
sary time in caring for them; too large a 
flock requires so much time that other 
branches of the farming are neglected. 
The point I want to make clear is that one 
should regulate the number of hens kept 
on the farm so that the labor problem 
will be simplified. In my own experience, 
in handling poultry on dairy and fruit 
farms, I have found that a good flock of 
from two hundred to four hy: :dred layers 
pay maximum returns. A smaller flock 
does not pay sufficient profits to make the 
investment in houses, equipment, feeds 
and labor worth while; too many fowls 
make the work of hz andling them so comn- 
plex that they cannot be given proper 
care when the other farm work is pressing. 
When a farmer keeps more than four 
hundred laying hens and raises the re- 
quired number of pullets to recruit the 
flock each year he is up against the same 
problems of sanitation that have proved 
the undoing of many trained specialists 
and his chances of success are greatly 
reduced. 

That the future development of the 
poultry industry depends upon the farmer | 
is becomin 
facture .r3 of all kindsof poultry equipn 
field experts anddealersineggsand 
fowls. The increasing demand for utility 
reeds, for modern equipment and for 
practical information regarding labor- 
saving methods and devices, is convincing 
proof that farmers are awakening to the 
possibilities of developing this profitable 
sideline. The large diversified farm, with 
ts wide variety of feeds and abundant 
range affords the best conditions for 
profitable poultry keeping. 
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Poultry Raisers 


You Haven’t A Moment To Lose 


Get Your Hatching Outfit-Now! 


Early hatches mean healthier chicks, bigger 
broilers, and more laying hens during the 
winter months when egg prices are highest. 

Now is the time to start a not get the extra profits trom the 
Champion Belle City mak- early ones—besides you are sure 
fas gency for you. Of course, the to have the biggest hatches of 
pay big,too, butwhy setrongestchickswhenyou use my 


i< gS 140-Egg Champion 


Belle City 
Jae Prige Winning Hatcher, with 


Incubator 
Ege Tester and Deep N > 
Fibre Board Double - Walled When ordered with my 35 
construction that has led the field 


World Famous 140-chick Hot- 
for over 13 years—Self-Regulat- Water, Double-Walled, Brood- 
round cornered Hot- 


er, big and roomy—guaranteed 
Tank—Thermo- to raise the chicks — making a 
Holder — Safety Lamp, 


complete outfit—both only $15.95 
Freight Prepaid 


East of Rockies 
Towards Express 

And allowed to points beyond. and Brooder, and I know you 

For over 13 years my big Factory cannot get a better Hatch- 

here at Racine has been devoted ing Outfit—used by Uncle Sam, 

wm entirely tothe manufacture ofthis leading Agr'l Colleges and over 

one sty!e—Incubator 740,000successful Poultry Raisers. 


3 What Others Are Doing You Can Easily Do 


And you are perfectly safe in Outfitand my complete Guide 
sending me your order—today— Book forsetting up and operating, 
direct from this advertisement. you are sure to have poultry in 
ba With this Guaranteed Hatching abundance. And you can easily 


™Share In My Special Offers Of $1000 In Gold 


No one else provides such easy ways for you to earn extra money— 

without an vuhew, obligation. Full particulars come with my 
] catalog oe Facts’’. This book also gives newest ideas, 
i easiest quickest ways to make poultry pay big. 

Save time — Order now — Thousands order direct 

from my advertisements every year—or write 

for my big Free catalog ‘* Hatching 

* before you order. Jim Rohan, Pres, 


Belle City Incubator Co. 


Water 
meter 








An Incubator 
By Fete Comey 


Before You Buy 


Send for our Free Catalog and 


we will send you a sample of rt 
the material used in Wiscon- 
sin Incubators and Brooders. & 
Then you wili know which ‘sg 
hines are built best, which 2 


will Icst longest and which will 
give you = most value for your 
mone One Tt hatch will pay a 
fora t and more. 

. Why take chances? We give you 


30 Days’ FREE Tr Triala 


Machines | | 
Freight Paid For Only 


Incubator and 180 17! 
both for only oe 
Wisconsins have hot water 
@ heat, double walls, air space between double 
@ glass doors, copper tanks and boilers, self regulating. Nursery under tray. Made @ 
a of finest, select, clear CALIFORNIA REDWOOD, not pine, paper or other flimsy ma’ bator fin- @ 
ished in natural color—not painted to cover up cheap, dy mat: , Incubator and Brooder gp 
complete with egg tester, lamps, everything but the oil. This is the best 
@ outit you can buy. If you don’t find it y- yt A To, ba Doat @ 
catalog, escri 
@ FoR Ir ToDky, me 82 4 yy E-~F- baying 2 Wisconsin. On the ae carint Bb yeare, @ 
WISCONSIN INCUBATOR COMPANY, S8ox i2 Racine, Wis. La 
SSSESSSSSESESSEERSESBRSEE EGE E EE eaeee eee 


There is something of interest and value to every member of the farm 
family in eve: y issue of Successful Farming. Read each department. You 
will find the advertisements interesting and instructive. 


10-YEAR @ 
GUARANTEE 
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HATCHING CHICKS BY HENS 


« 





HE question is often asked which is | 


the more satisfactory method of 
hatching, with hens or with the in- 
The question is rather hard to 
answer. In many cases the incubator will 
give better satisfaction than the hens. 
In some instances the hens give better 
satisfaction than the incubator. The solu- 
tion of the problemreallyresolvesitself into 
the question of management If incu- 
bators are properly managed and hens im- 
properly handled there is no question but 
what the incubator will give the better 


cubator. 


results 

There is a place on every farm for an 
incubator. One reason for an incubator 
is to assist materially in early hatching and 
early hatching pays and pays big. If win- 
ter egg production is to be obtained the 
pullets must be hatched early enough so 
that they secure their growth and start 
laving before cold in. if 
hens are to be used as incubators many 
times the hatchiag season will be too late 
to produce winter layers, so the incubator 
should be depend d upon for early hatch- 
However, thruout thou- 
ns will be set and large numbers 


sets 


weather 


the state 


ing 
sands of he 
of chicks 
hens. Some suggest 
ods of hen hatching will produce the best 
are well worth consideration. 

One of the important things in 
ibation is to have a quiet, 
ventilated place in which 
the sitting hens. This may be 
obtained in either of two ways: First, a 
part of the poultry house may be par- 
titioned off with nests opening thru the 
irtition into the laying 
when the hen becomes broody, the en- 
trance to the poultry house nest may be 
closed and the hen will be located in the 
next room; second, is to have a separate 
building in which the sitting hens are kept. 
The f the nest should be at least four- 
teen inches square, Fine hay or oat straw 
are perhaps the most suitable nesting ma- 
terials. As the season advances a piece of 
sod about two or three inches thick with 


ns as to what meth- 


results 
most 
natural in¢ ee 
clea and well 
to ho 


r 
} 
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the grassy part placed in the bottom of the 
nest, adds materially in preventing undue 
evaporation and will aid materially in se- 
curing better hatches. It has been found 
to be a good poli y to confine the hens to 
the nests and at a certain time each day 
rele the hens and see that they all go 
ff to eat and drink, and if they so desire, 
. suitable place provided for them to 
\ little later make a second visit 
o the nesting house and see that all of the 
hens are back on their nests, and again 
them in so that they will remain 
there until the next feeding — 
The kind of feed for sitting hens is im- 
portant. Whole shelled corn is without 
doubt the most suitable feed for sitting 
hens. An ample quantity of clean fresh 
water should be provided. O»ts and bar- 
ley or solid grains of any kind are satis- 
factory. Ground feed should never be giv- 
en. A small pile of sand or fine gravel 
hould be provided so that they can have 
Oyster shell and charcoal 


+ iy 
itl 


close 


plenty of grit 
not essential. 
Perhaps the most important factor to 
consider from the standpoint of the health 
of the chicks is to rid the hen of all lice. 
Several methods can be followed out. Care 
be taken in which-ever method is 
used, that thoroness is carried out in its 
fullest detail. Generally speaking there are 
at least two different kinds of lice to con- 
tend with. Sodium flouride can be used 
either as a dip or a powder. It is rarely 
dvised to dip a sitting hen. If the 


re 


must 


| powder is to be used a homemade 


house so that | 


SUCCESSFUL 


can be made which is quite catial 
This can be made by taking three parts 
of gasoline, and one part of stock dip. 
After mixing the liquids thoroly together 
add asufficient quantity of plaster of paris 
or common cement to take up the liquid. 
Spread the material out of doors on the 
| top of a box or table for a sufficient length 
|of time to permit the gasoline to evapor- 
ate. If the material left is not fine it may 
be worked thru a screen. 


|the odor of the stock dip is not lost. 
| A small amount, as it is needed for use, 
| can be placed in a baking powder can with 
the lid perforated. This powder should 
|be thoroly sifted in the feathers of the 
chicken at least twenty-four hours before 
| the eggs are placed underneath the hen. 
A second powdering should be given the 
hen in from five to seven days. This is 
necessary to kill the lice which have 
hatched from the nits that were laid before 
the first powdering. 

Another satisfactory treatment is to use 
an ointment. There are many satisfac- 
tory louse ointments on the market. 
An ointment made in the following man- 
ner can be purchased from the druggist: 
equal parts of vaseline and blue ointment 
or one part of mercurial ointment and two 
Considerable care must 





parts of vaseline 
be exercised in applying this ointment. 


will be hatehed and reared by} 


Phe 
If too-much is used the eggs may become 
soiled with grease which will interfere 
|with the hatching qualities but if direc- 
tions are followed closely the lice will be 
eliminated and the hatching qualities of 
the eggs not harmed in any manner. 

Apply a piece of the ointment about the 
|size of a pea at the base of the wing on 
either side of the body in the open area, 
| Make two applications of about the same 
size around the vent. In applying the 
| ointment at these points practically all of 
the lice will be reached. At the time that 
the hen hatches and brings off her brood 
of chicks she should be thoroly powdered 
and greased on the sides of the body, 
around the fluff, under the wings and 
around the head. The kind of grease to 
use at this time is a mixture of lard and 
stock dip or carbolized vaseline. To one 
cup of, lard or vaseline, add one table- 
spoonful of stock dip or crude carbolic 
acid. Mix the stock dip and grease thor- 
oly together and apply in the manner 
described. 

Oftentimes for the control of head lice 
kerosene and lard are used. The objection 
to kerosene and lard is this, that they are 
apt to blister while the stock dip is not so 
apt to cause this trouble. Success is often 
obtained in eradicating head lice, by treat- 
ing each individual chick with a small 
amount of carbolized vaseline or the home- 
made remedy is applied on the top of the 
chick’s head. ‘This incurs a great deal of 
work which is not necessary if the hen is 
treated, as each chick in hovering under 
the hen will get its share of grease on the 
top of its head. Too much grease should 
not be used as it is injurious to the chicks 
and makes them present a very untidy 
appearance. —H. A. B, 


CARE OF BREEDING STOCK 

Breeding pens should have long since 
been made up from birds which have al- 
ways been thrifty and shown natural vigor. 
Haphazard methods of selecting birds for 
the breeding pen not only lower the aver- 
age productiveness of the flock but tend to 
lower the constitutional vigor. Low 
physical condition of the breeding stock 
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vowder | 
actory. | chicks, and a tendency to disease among 


It is best to place | 
the powder in a tight container so that | 
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accounts for many poor hatches, weak 


|immature birds. The birds selected for 
the breeding pen should have no physical 
defects which are transmissible and not 
be undersized. If a chick has ever had a 
stunted period, even tho it later rallies 
and developes into a good looking speci- 
men, it should never be allowed in the 
breeding pen for it will never be capable 
of producing eggs that will hatch vigorous 
chicks. 

Late hatched pullets that are fully 
}matured and which have laid few eggs 
| thru the winter may be used as breeders 
}in an emergency, but unless their ances- 


“— ___. - i ee te 


tors were exceptionally good egg machines 
using such untested birds is not apt to 
raise the general productiveness of the 
flock and the use of even the best of pullets, 
year after year, is extremely inadvisable. 








One and two-year-old hens which have had 
summer range and been given the best of 
winter care make the best breeding stock. 
No bird which has laid heavily all fall and 
winter should be used for a breeder unless 
special attention has been given to feedin 
for fertility. Forced or over-stimulat 
winter laying causes low fertility, weak 
germs, feeble or crippled chicks. 

The male should be from a dam with a 
heavy egg production record, or the egg 
laying qualities of the os will be 
poor. In pens of the highly specialized 
egg laying breeds like Minorcas and Leg- 
horns, fourteen females may be bred to 
one male. Asiatics like Brahmas and 
Cochins should not have more than eight 
females to a male. Plymouth Rocks, 
Rhode Island Reds, Wyandottes and other 
dual purpose birds should be mated in 
proportion of ten females to one male. 
| In ordinary farm flocks, it is customary to 
keep many hens in a flock and mate with 
cockerels in the proportions above given. 
|For really intelligent building up of any 
|characteristic in the flock, it is better 
to have smaller breeding pens, with not 
more than one male to each pen. The 
writer uses two males per pen, alternating 
the males daily. This guards against the 
danger of sterile eggs due to the male havy- 
ing favorites among the females 

Successful poultrymen practice close 
and persistent inbreeding with favorable 
results, but when carelessly done inbreed- 
ing lowers the vigor of the flock. 

Do Not Save First Eggs 

For eight or ten days after mating, eggs 
should not be selected for incubation, as 
they may not be fertilized. If the male 
has never been tested as a breeder, some 
of the eggs should be set after five or six 
days and tested on the fifth or sixth day 
when it will be easy to discover whether 
eggs are properly fertilized. There are 
occasional males which are valueless as 
breeders. 

The breeding stock should have dry, 
clean, comfortable quarters, free from 
drafts. ‘There is nothing which answers 
the purpose better than a curtain front 
house with a tight roof which will insure 
dryness. What is necessary is a constant 
circulation of air, without drafts. Still 
cold of moderate degree will not harm 
healthy fowls, provided there is no excess 
of humidity and ventilation is good. The 
yards should be ample and clean. Green 
food is very necessary and if this can grow 
in the yards, so much the better. The 
yards should be provided with shade which 
is not so dense as to keep the ground 
chilled. Plum, cherry, apple or peach 
trees are excellent in any poultry yard. 
In the absence of trees, corn or sunflowers 
may be planted to provide shade. 

There must be a constant supply of 
fresh, clean water, grit, charcoal and meat 
scrap. The general diet should be varied 
and rich, in order that the may con- 


tain the proper materials for the formation 
i i. A 











of vigorous chicks.—W. $ 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Check the buildings 
- |) youwillroof thisSpring— 
- ¥8 If you want to be absolutely sure of getting 
the best roofs for your money, read carefully 
the descriptions of the “Big Four” Everlastic 
Roofings i below and pick out for each 


of roof it requires. 
on Multi-Shingles, Tylike Shingles or Slate- 


building the type 





_House 
Garage 
Barn 
Stable 
_Chicken i House 
Hog Pen 
Corn Crib 
“Silo 


Figure Sheds 














Surfaced Roofing in rolls for the house and 


; the better buildings, and the popular Everlastic 
; ing for such buildings as sheds, stables, 
Eberlastic Roofings positibely can’t bz beat for balue. They are 


The Barrett Company with a record of 60 years of successfu 
They are water proof, weather-proof and resist sun, rain, wind and fire. 


ence. 


Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ Roofing —A recog: 
nized stan among s80-c 
roofings. Famous for its durability. Made 
of the best water proofing materials, be defies 
wind and weather and insures 

able buildings under all weather conditions. 
Nails and cement with each roll. 

Everlastie Slate-Sarfaced Roofi ‘A high- 
grade roll roofing, surfaced with genuine 
crushed slate in two natural shades, red or 
green. Never needs painting. Colors are 
permanent. Handsome enough for a home, 
economical enough for a barn or garage. 
Combines real protection against fire with 
beguty. Nails and cement with each roll. 


“Rubber” Roof- 


silos, ete. 


made by 
roofing experi- 


Everlastic Malti-Shingles — Made of high 
grade felt thoroughly water proofed and 
surfaced with crushed slate in natural colors, 
either red*or green. Laid in strips of four 
shingles in one at far i 33 cost in labor and 
time than for wooden shingles. Gives you a 
roof of artistic beauty worthy of the finest 
buildings, and one that resists fire and 
weather 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles— Mace of the 
same durable elate-surfaced (red or green) 
material as Everlastic Multi-Shingles but cut 
into individual shingles, 8x 12% inches. 
Laid like wooden shingles but cost less per 
year of service. 


Write to our nearest office for free illustrated booklets. 


ag York Chicago 
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Detroit Birmingham The 
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Seattle Peoria Atlanta 
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Milwaukee 
Toledo 


Philadelphia Boston 
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TUBERCULOSIS 

\ few vears ago tuberculosis in poultry 
vas rather rare, but now it seems that it is 
te uncommon to find a flock that does 
or more birds infected with 
number of years the 

ension Department 
lual orchard and 
These demon- 
on the farms | 
tor can get into the | 
| the orchard \ report | 

ionstrations shows that 

unber of flocks infected 

Osi . t* vdily increasing 

s held in the spring of 1918, 

than hity percent of the 

specimens were found. 





. egg candling and 
ere held thruout the 
hools, if was urged 
ople attending bring in sick 
ens The reports show 
he greatest number of diseased birds 
were brought in, were diagnosed as 
wing tuberculosis 
Lameness 8 1 very characteristic 
ymptom; the appetite remains good and | 
the birds eat regularly They usually 
lose weight and keep constantly getting | 
thinner and thinner until gradually they 
become inable to get around Upon 
more close examination, after the bird is 
dead, vou will find that the liver is spotted, 
covered with circular, yellowish, rather 
i. granular nodules These nodules 
| also appear upon the spleen and many | 
long the entire digestive tract | 
no treatment tor this disease 
dispose of the infected birds by 
ining. The entire flock should be dis- 
posed of as soon as possible New stock 
ean be raised on uninfected ground and by 
urtificial methods of brooding, and if the 
house is thoroly sprayed with a ood dis- 
infectant before the new stock is taken in, 
there is little danger of their becoming 
nfected Extreme care should be taken, 
however. that the ground around the 
chicken houseandthehouse are absolutely 
disinfected Cultivation and a growing 
crop will aid materially in getting rid of the 
lisease in the ground. As a precaution, 
bichloride of mercury can be used in the 
nking water, in the proportion of one 
3 grain tablet to each gallon of water 
se cement. earthen, or wooden vessels as 
lorid f mercury readily attacks 
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CONTROLLI 


nere nothin 


NG LICE AND MITES | 


that is more detri-| 
he health and growth of young | 

yan to let parasites gain a foothold 

r flock If you notice the 4 
ng listless, their combs and wattles 


uv 
} 


s tl 


vr and the young birds 
I advise making an ex- 
irds and also your 
»if vou can discover 
or mites Chicken | 
rst pests found 
Keep the in- 

racks and crevices 
with a solution 

to one gallon of | 

the chicks are 
sprinkle a little 

r heads and under- 

r body lice on fowls 
KS, ‘ le r reent 
ua and iX an equal 


| 


useline wit the ont- 
You can buy this 
Apply a small portion 
just be low the vent 
nen ind rub thoroly 
kill the body 

he id lice upon | 
tle chicks will ! 
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Get Big Hatches 
Then Raise Every Chick 


The fertility and hatchability of eggs depends upon the con- 
dition of the breeding flock. Eggs from vigorous, healthy stock 
give big hatches of husky, profit-paying chicks. 


Pratts Poultry Regulator 


will quickly and naturally put your birds in fine physical shape, 
able to lay lots of highly fertile eggs which will hatch. 


During the critical first three weeks feed 


i’ Pratts Baby Chick Food 


and raise every chick. This true “baby food for baby chicks’ is slightiy higher 
in firsl cost than the coarse, inferior imitati and substity but it is cheaper as 
measured by results. ‘e guarantee this! \t contains exactly the nutrients required 

to build bone, muscle and feather, and starts the chicks right. The extra chicks it 
saves and grows pay the entire cosd of the Chick Food and leave an added profit. s y 

Use the Pratts Poultry Regulator—Pratts Baby Chick Pood combination this 

year and make thie your biggest and best season, Your money back if 
are L 





Sold by dealers everywhere = 
Write for FREE Baby Chick Book 
PRATT FOOD CO. 
Philadelphia Chicago 
Toronte 


AMte eee OLE 


Stop Hatching Weak Chicks 


oe a. 4 Remember it is not how many you hatch that counts, 
ee" Ssébutt: how manny you raise. Chicks that hatch out weak 
on ry and wobbly, and live but a few days, mean nothing to 

4 you except trouble and loss. They make one sick of the try busi- 

; ness. Most of the chicks you lose in the first two weeks die use they 

did not hatch out with enough vitality or strength for a good start. 


Queen Incubators 
Hatch Chicks That Live and Grow 


The Queen is accurately regulated — 
taking care of a temperature variation of 
70 degrees without danger. It is built of 
uine CaliforniaRedwood—very scarce 
an these days of imitation and cheap sub- 
stitution. Redwood does not absorb the 
odor from the nesching eggs. Cheaper 
‘woods, and pasteboard lining in ircn and 
y tin machines, retain the odors, to 

weaken and kill the hatching chicks. 
fart your chicks with a Queen constitution 
and they will make money for you. The Queen 
is not a cheap incubator, compared with many of 
the cheaply constructed machines on the market, 
but it is cheap in the long run. It will be turn- 
ing out high pecgentage Ratchee years after the 

Stace cheap machines have junked. 
~ os to 2000-065 Sold by dealers. Catalog sent free on request. 


29 . % PRICES, $12.00 UP QUEEN INCUBATOR Co. 











| Sor T-HEAT 





The Porter Soft-Heat Tubeless Incubator is Different 


because it gives what the name implies—Soft-Heat like 
Nature’s own—not the harsh, dry heat of the ordinary hatcher. There’s 
as much difference as there is between soft and hard water. 


Greatest Incubator Discovery in 50 Years 


AUTOMATIC BALANCE of Heat, inplainsightthroughdoublegiasscover. 
Moisture and Ventilation. Built by the Eggs turned without removiag the tray (or 
originators of the center heated and round gemi-automatic). Only one filli 
type of incubators, (25 years of incubator of jamp for entire hatch. Only 
— ves * n Hatchi Ex- minutes a day to operate it. Simple, 
pense. Full Radiator Pilate Above E; light, strong. Children operate the Soft- 
gives equal and better heat. Notubes,no Hoat successfully, Hundreds of satise 
ome er Fs: of ptectt. fied users, troncied Guarantee. 
ow sture ir Softener ~ 
Hatches and PERFECT These Are Only a Pow of the 38 


Produces Bigwer 


CHICKS. Thermometer, eggsand chicks SUPERIOR FEATURE 
Before Buying an Incubator, Find Out About Soft-Heat. FREE BOOKLET Explains Fully. 


PORTER INCUBATOR COMPANY Box 22 BLAIR, NEBRASKA 
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vet sufficient from the feathers under the 
hen. Never rub the pure blue ointment 
on the head of the chicks or you may kill 
them. 

Use the mixture of crude carbolic acid 
ind coal oil freely in hot weather to pre- 
vent the appearance of mites. Keep the 

ops and brooder clean. By spraying 
he houses with a solution of five parts 
vater and one part commercial lime- 
sulphur you can rid your houses of lice and 
mites. Spray it until the solution drips 
from the walls. 

Crude oil painted on the walls, roosts, 
nests, cracks and crevices ,will help in 
keeping down lice and mites.—J.“P. P 


WHAT A MAN DID WITH HENS 


Make your ford 


"Transportation even 


more Economical. 


EARLY a million Ford own- 
ers have found that mainte- 
nance and tire costs are 
reduced approximately 30 per cent 


On November Ist, 1917, I had on hand |, 
two hundred and twenty-six White Leg- 
horn pullets. I bought baby chicks from a 
good reliable poultry breeder. One hun- 
dred sixty of the pullets were hatched 
May 4th, 1917, and sixty-six of them were 
hatched June 4th, 1917. I got the first 
egg from the May pullets October 8th 
and from the June pullets November 28th. 
I reared my chicks in a brooder and have 
a small yard covered with wire netting. 
Both yard and brooder are kept scrupu- 
lously clean. I sold the cockerals in 
August as squab broilers, thus making 
the sale of the cockerels pay for the haby 
chickens and sometimes have a bonus. 

I keep my laying hens on the no yar” 
system plan. About October first th 
young pullets are put in the laying pens 
and remain there for the rest of their lives. 
The pens are well ventilated, supplied with 
nest boxes, drinking fountains and all 
that is necessary to make them contented 
and happy.* Below I give a table showing 
the number of hens in pens on the first day 
of each month, eggs laid during the month, 
with average net price per dozen for 
month. Stock on hand November first, 
1918 equaled in value to stock on hand 
Novualas first, 1917. 

Hens Doz. Eggs At 
Nov.. 1917 226 35 60c¢ 
Dec.. 1917 196 110 


and a large saving is made in fuel by the 


They protect riders from disagreeable shocks and jolts—make 
any Ford ride as smoothly and comfortably as a $2,000 car. 
They make the car safer, preventing sidesway at high speeds. 


The same shocks that disturb the passengers, rack, strain and wear out the 
car. Hasslers prevent squeaks, rat- 
tles and deterioration. They make 
a car or truck last longer and give 
it a higher resale value. 


The spiral, conical springs of 
chrome-vanadium steel compress 
on either upward or downward 
movements. They last and : 
make the car last. 


Write for 10-day 
trial blank and try 
them on your Ford 
cor or truck oat our 
risk. Dealers: Good 

territory still open, 
Jan 1918 192 1404 


Jan.. 1918 » Ohie....... 90.1 ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. 
Mar., 1918 j .33 1050 Naomi St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Apr.. 1918 y < 

May 1918 

June 1918 

July 1918 

Aug. 1918 

Sept., 1918 163 75% 
Oct 1918 100 20 








Total value of eggs BS. i 


Hen manure sold... . 

Hens sold igi ih 

Hens used for food in famil 

Cockerels sold, less cost of baby chicks. .. ‘ 
Total sales for year... .. $1056 .57 
Cost of feed for layers and chicks reared.. 456.25 


S THE 
“EGG-A-DAY ” HABIT 
Don’t envy your neighbors or friends 


who keep their hens laying all winter when 
nb a eggs bring the t top notch. prices. - ghe winter 
“ —S #7 eggs are the profitable eggs and it's easy ve your hens 

— aaemare lle == — the “egg a day” habit all winter long if part of your hen’s 
ration each day is composed of | 


A common question in winter and early 


spring is “what will cure the wheezing 

heard in the throats of some of our fowls. 

The inquirers refer to a sort of rattle 

which can be heard quite plainly at cer- It costs only about 5c per hen per month to feed 

tain times in the day and when the fowls this high grace ein feed, and it will pay for 

go on the roost at might. My own exper- itself ten times over each month in the 

ience in this connection may be interesting. extra eggs you get. 

_ One evening while passing my poultry Better try DARLING’S MEAT SCRAPS to- 

house I heard a wheezing sound issuing day if your egg production isn’t as big as you 

therefrom. I hurried in to see the cause, would like it. Your dealer can supply you— 
if not, write us. Darling’s are the old, orig- 
inal meat scraps. Don’t be satisfied with _ 

2. any other brand. Manufactured by 


Net gain for year 


-W. B. Seneca County, N. Y. 


nd found one of my bens breathing as tho 
he had the death rattle. I took her to the 
ouse, placed a little powdered sulphate 
| iron (copperas) on a piece of paper, 
illed it into a small tube and blew it into 
er throat. It stopped the rattle almost 4 2 rath : : 
t once, 
Since that time I have had three other SEE OOK on 
ens become similarly affected, and have j Oyster Shells, Grit 
‘ured them in the same way. In addition, | | , : CP hosphate Mills, Gres Bone opt Almerouic ee to lila. it tolls 
| put a little permanganate of potash in the | | f > as oe ee all cheat chickens, Chair petose. Dot cores 
lrinking water for the whole flock, to keep ’ Mis ot ail sizes or oe antes and thet aperetion, Ail bout pooltrs 
he germs from spreading.—S. P P°Girite | for ilesteatod Cata- houses and how to build them. It's en encyclo- 


of and p' in of chickendom. You need it. Ouly Ibe 
ol, WILSON BROS. OOo SHOKMAKER, Box #21 
Box ¢ Easton, Pa. 
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FEEDING YOUNG CHICKS 
Young chickens should fed from 
three to five times a day, depending upon 
one’s experience in feeding,”’ says a poul- 
try specialist of the U. 8. department of 
agriculture Altho there is no question 
but that chickens will grow faster if fed 
five times than if fed only three times 
daily, it is well to remember that with 
young chicks, more harm can be done to 
them by over-feeding than by under- 
feeding. Exercise very essential to 
insure growing of good chicks, and they 
will not exercise sufficiently if they do not 
find a part of their feed on free range. 

It is not necessary to feed chicks until 
they are from 48 to 72 hours old and then 
they should be given only a light ration. 
[his ration should consist of either whites 
of hard boiled eggs, oat meal, or hulled 
stale bread or any combination of 
thes Milk is one of the best foods for 
young chickens and can be supplied to 
them alone or mixed with the grain. If this 
is given, care must taken to give a 
fresh supply at each feeding and to see 
that none of the old feed be left over to 
become contaminated Wet sloppy 
mashes are often the cause of diarrhea and 
other chick diseases. 

Infertile eggs taken from the incubator 
form an excellent food for young chicks. 
This can be mixed with other feed in the 
following proportion: One dozen infertile 
eggs or one pound of meat scraps to ten 
pounds of corn meal. To this add enough 
milk to make a mash and add to it one 
tablespoonful of baking soda. Then cook 
the mixture until it is dry. Feed this five 
times daily for the first week and then 
gradually substitute cracked grains of 
equal parts by weight for the mash. Such 
cracked grains as wheat, corn, oatmeal or 
hulled oats and a small amount of cracked 
peas or broken rice make an excellent feed. 
millet or rape may be 
added as one desires By the time the 
chicks are two weeks old, they may be 
placed on the grain or dry mash mixture 
entirely 

For the crowing chicks, a good mash is 
composed of two parts by weight of bran, 
two parts middlings, one part corn meal, 
one part wheat flour and ten percent beef 
can be left before them all of 


be 


Is 


oats, 


be 


Charcoal, seed 


scraps. ‘This 
the time 

if you have only a few chicks, it is less 
trouble to purchase prepared chick feed. 
As soon as the chicks are large enough to 
eat whole grain, the cracked feed and 
smaller sized feed can be eliminated 
Either sweet or sour milk can be fed to 
rood rivantage it all times. Creen 
vaterial of some kind is a valuable addi- 


After the are months old 
they can be fed four times daily with good 
\ month later, three feeds per 
be sufhcient. 


ct two 


resuits 


a . 
day will 





APPLE TREES AND POULTRY | 

Tt is an advantage to have some apple | 
rees in or adjacent to the poultry yard. 
Che fowls benefit from their shade in sum- 
mer and the trees and their fruit are ben- 
efited by the fowls. 

If the apple trees are numerous and 
ize it will be found advantageous 
to have one side of the poultry yard run 
long parallel with and under them with- 


rin “dl 


yut including the trunks. In this way the 
fowls get only the windfalls that drop on 
their side of the fence and therefore will 
not get too many of them. The trees also 
seem to do better when some of their roots 


re fertilized by the droppings of the fowls 
whil outside the fencing feed from 
tin usual soil 

The fowls begin to benefit when the 
They will eat num- 


1 
those 





ure in blossom. 


trees 
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Thunder Cloud and the Rery little 
cousins 


HE mighty thunder cloud often generates and 


wastes 150 thousand 


horsepower, when it hurls 


its terrific bolt flashing and crashing through 


the sky. 


The fiery little Columbia generates a fraction of 
this volume, but sends its power on a specific errand, 
through wires, under control, without waste. 


It is electricity in both cases. But the 
mighty thunder cloud works at the com- 
mand of Nature for an unknown purpose. 
The fiery little Columbia works at your 
command for a definite use. 


THE DRY BATTERY 

4k — Columbia Dry Battery is the 

handyman of the world. It ignites 
stationary engines, autos, trucks, trac- 
tors, and motor-boats; rings bells and 
buzzes buzzers; lights lanternsand makes 
telephones talk; runs toys for the 
youngsters. 

Motorists the world over know the 
wisdom of carrying the extra set of vigor- 
ous Columbias—to be connected in a pitty 
when the regular ignition begins to loaf. 

THE STORAGE BATTERY 
TS Columbia Storage Battery is so 


hale and hearty it is guaranteed 2 
ts 


do definite work for a definite time. 


















ABSOLUTELY 
WATERPROOF 


WEAR 


















Write Today. 


health certificate even stipulates that 
another battery will be put to work 
for you without additional cost if the 
original should fail within the guarantee 


period. 


A unlege plan is back of this Columbia 
Storage Battery Service. Any Columbia 
Service Dealer will test, charge, or 
water your battery. But if surgery is 
necessary, he will pass it along—with 
its seal unbroken—to a nearby Columbia 
Service yo where onl — 9X 
experts w: it remedy it. 
This plan heads off tinkering—which, 
as you motorists know, is responsible 
for half your battery troubles. 


Columbia Service Dealers or Service 
Stations anywhere will be glad to dem- 
onstrate why and how you—like legions 
of other automobile owners—will prosper 
with Columbia Quality and Service. 





















0. M_RUTHSTEIN, ¥-Pres. Stee! Sete Shoe Ce..Oapt , <7 Racine, Wis, 
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running 
‘an'’t injure 
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a year or better. Write 
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ground. Later they get the early windfalls. 
The writer has found by taking a strong 
rake and using it to rake up and crush 
some of the windfalls that he will greatly 
.id the fowls in getting at the fruit, the 
seeds and any insect that iay have been 
the cause of its early fall. 

Russet apple trees are very good for this 
purpose, as the best apples remain on the 
trees to be picked later, while owing to 
their numbers there are plenty of windfalls 
from which the fowls benefit. 

On the other hand it will not do to have 
the poultry yard under too many apple 
trees. Fowls need plenty of sunlight and 
while they also need shade in summer, too 
much of it like too much sunlight will be to 
their disadvantage. Some apple or fruit 
trees in a poultry yard are a benefit but 
too many the reverse.—H. E. H. 


GOOD STOCK IN DEMAND 

Everybody we know who is engaged in 
the production of purebred eggs and fowls, 
reports that there is an ever-increasing de- 
mand for their products. The popular 
interest in the raising of good birds is now 
taking the biggest jump forward that was 
ever known in the etary of the purebred 
poultry business. This was to be expected 
is one of the natural results of the ending 
of the world war. 

In this time of prosperity there is much 
valuable effort being made by small 
breeders to improve their flocks and most 
of them have the money to invest in this 
way. This promises much for the future 
of the business. This is no time to hold 
back on keeping one’s flocks up to the 
best standard possible. If a new male bird 
or a few settings of good eggs will help you 
improve the quality of your pens, remem- 
ber they are not an expense but an invest- 
ment that should return extra good profits 
now.—R. 8. ‘ 


DO YOU LIVE ON A RURAL ROUTE? 

Frequently subscribers write us to the 
effect that they are living on a rural route, 
but that their R. F. D. number is not a 
part of the address on their copies of 
Successful Farming. In practically every 
case the subscriber asks us to correct his 
address on our mailing list by adding his 
R. F. D. number. 

This we are always glad to do, and it 
occurs to us that there are many of our 
subscribers who, when sending us their 
subscriptions, have not given us their 
R. F. D. numbers, and, of courge, in all 
such cases, the R. F. D. numbers have been 
omitted from the addresses. 

If you are living on a rural route and 
your route number does not appear on the 
address labels on your copies of Successful 
Farming, drop us a line calling attention 
to the matter and we shall be very glad 
to make the correction. It ts always best 
to have your address complete and correct 
in order to facilitate delivery your 
magazine. 


MAKING THE TRACTOR READY 
Continued from page 20 
bear on the flywheel. Instruction 
ook covers the adjustment. Wheels 
should be removed and all bearings cleaned 
vith kerosene and a brush. Repack with 
lew grease and do not adjust too tight. 
Jack up a wheel and adjust so tight the 
heel will not revolve. Then loosen so 
that the wheel will spin freely. Lock 
idjustment with nut and cotter. 
Now with brush and kerosene, clean off 
ll grease on working parts and renew the 


not 


ease. A coat df paint should complete 
he job. Don’t be fussy about the color— 
ust so it is paint which will stick to 


ictal. This protects from the weather 
ind will double the life of any machine. 
\fter mud is removed, clean around 
greasy places with gasoline—as paint will 
not stick to grease. 


bers of these blossoms as they fall to the | 
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Round Like A 
Nest—No Cold 
Corners 


Sloping Egg 
Tray Gets Uni- 
form Heat To 
All The Eggs 





Absolute 
Flame Control 
Guarantees 
Perfect Heat 
Regulation 





highest percentage 6f hatches. 


all times without opening inct 
triple insulation. 
ator when open. 


only $6.95. 


dealing, is your protection 
Order from this 
check, money or express order— 
f.0.b. Quincy, Il ‘or shipmen 
include postage for 21 lbs. weig 
not entirely satisfied after 





inated. 
trial 






We are responsible—ask your : 
Gump guarantee, backed by 46 years’ square 


advertisement. 


Greatest Incubator Bargain of the Year 





GAL 


Large 


ubator 


Safety lamp, water jacketed Heat Flume 


Patented Sloping Egg Tray provides for perfect chicx nursery, makes heat conditions 
equal throughout egg chamber and enables eggs to lie in position so chicks develop perfect- 
ly, have room to get out of shell, and are vigorous, healthy and perfectly formed. 

Simple and economical 


in operation 


You Must Be Entirely Satisfied Or It’s No Sale 


banker. The 


Send 
we ship at once, 


t by parcel post 
ht. If you are 
3®@ days’ trial 


0,000 MILES FROM TIRES 


Here's real fire insurance 
for you. A perfect tire pro- 
tecting device, that goes on 
without deflating tires. 
outs; no more fear of jagged stones, broken glass, heavy sand, 
deep mud. Go and Come Back on schedule time by equipping your tires with 


COST HALF 






VANIZED 


Under every test this correctly designed, strongly built, perfect hatcher has proved the great 
est incubator value at any price for either poultrymen, farmers, or small poultry raisers 
Perfect regulation and correct hatching conditions in egg chambers guarantee th« 
Patented Automatic Flame Control Guarantees Per- 
fect Heat regulation and is Positive Insurance Against Overheating. 
Perfect ventilation and moisture distribution. 


HIGH 
PROTECTORS 


We Guarantee 20,000 miles from 
standard tires. We Cuarcnteethat 
tires w..1 not overheat nor be oth- 
erwise injured by Protectors; that 
they are the most perfect non-skid 
on the market for sand, mud, slip- 
pery roads; that ordinary punc- 
tures are i -possible; that tire-rot 
which causes blow-outa, is elim- 
Meke this test yourself. 
We ghip Pretectors on ten days 
if they fail in any one of 
these daims you gct your money 
beck. Weite for particulars, 


Only 


$695 


For The Fam- 


ous 


Liberty 
Hatcher 





30 Days’ Trial 
Guaranteed 
to Satisfy. 








NI 


Every part of egg chamber visible at 
Roomy Chick Nursery. All steel body with 


Every part accessible to oper- 


So well built it should last a life time. Price 


write us and we will refund all money you have 
You also need our splendid **Liberty 
70 chick eee 
Weighs 14 ibs. 
incubators w 


ver’, 
lating. 
For larger 
catalog. 


B. F. GUMP CO., 431 S. Clinton St., Chicago, IN. 


ty, oll heated, self regu- 
.50 f.0.b. Quincy, Ill 
te today for spectal 






























Guaraltiteed 


No more punctures, cuts, bruises, blow- 
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tree with each pair, 


BUKOLT MFG. CO., 


45 Second Street, 


STEVENS POINT, WiS. 








2 to 30 H-P. 
Immediate Shipment 
Stationary, Portable 
Saw-kig—all at greatly 
reduced prices, Bes 
Engine—lo est rec- 


terms. 
for quick action. Write for new 
log—FREE, postpaid H. 





KEROSENE — GASOLINE 





strong guarantee. Choose 
Nocut ia quality, but a big 
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Paint Without Oil 


‘Remarkable Discovery That Cuts Down 
the Cost of Paint Seventy-Five 
Per Cent 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L, Rice, @ prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., has discovered a process of making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 
Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of a dry pow- 
der and all that is required is cold water to make 
apaint weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and dur- 
able for outside or iuside painting. It is the cemmt 
principle applied to paint. It adhered to any sur- 
face, wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like 
oil paint and costs about one-fourth as much 
Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 15 North 
Street, Adama, N. Y., and he will send you a free 
trial package, also color card and {ull information 
sho you how you can save a good many dol- 


lars. Write today. 
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Eg¢¢@ Line 8.C. White Leghorns. Winners Bog Lap- 





Shicks $18 per 100 
Dubuque, Iowa 


tng Contest. © $8 100. € 
HM. E WILLIAMSON, 
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CHANGE HOME.-CHANGE LIFE 
Continue rom page a4 

We also installed a furnace that saves 
wrk and we consider it a friend indeed. 
My father and mother live as their 
years require, are relieved from the early 
and hurry of the busier household. 
ve not been transplanted from 
tl yme where they spent many busy, 
useful, happy years, and where every 
board, every tree and every shrub is dear 


to them and each has a history and asso- | 


ciation that no one else could understand. 
We also put up a tent in the back yard 
under in ipple tree We followed the 
sual plan of stretching a tent over a 
floor We found the flies and bugs un- 
comfortably numerous. The next year, 
isband erected a frame the size of 

tent sided ip two feet above the 

yur sides He put a screen 


one end and screened the remain-| 
e ot the two ends We stretched 


over this We were now safe 

the unwe ke me msects ind mice, 

the tent was worn out my husband 
tubercular house twelve by twelve 
orchard It has a green stained 

roof, a tiny porch, over which 

nes are trained, so that it is a beautiful 
uilding in green and white We thought 
ruse could cure people it should 

we ll ind we have found our 

correct Until I slept out of 

vas more tired in the morning 

vhen I went to bed 

ollowing winter we put up ice 

We have found that ice is notonly a con 
erver of food, but of time, strength, and 
mone An ice house and refrigerator 

splendid investments 

husband placed a hired married 

the eighty acres and the two with 

| help a few months in the year 
the two tarms We also hired a} 
We like to have boys in their teens. | 
found them a source of comfort | 


Ll enjoyment 

| found by experience an easy way of 
raising chickens \ well built chicken 
house has t ake n the pl we of the old she d 
mle! coops \ hopper holding 1 
grain and a drinking fountai 

! the feeding easy Che mothe 
ure confined in a park in front of the 
hicken house until they wean their 
chicks The chicks roam at will. When- 
ever 1 Tain comes up or a hawk appears, 
they run to their mothers The loss 
irom these two causes is very small 

Chicks thrive under these conditions 
Much thought was given to devise 
vethod tf saving labor and time tugs 
replaced carpets Labor saving devices | 
their way into the home Some | 
sent to the attie while others | 
nsidered very valuable, measured 
their usefulness The 
ind dustless mops have simplified | 
weeping day The iseless things that | 
need dusting and daily care have been| 
stored; we depend upon the pictures on | 
he walls for the beauty that we crave 
[ choose my clothes with a thought of | 
ving washing and ironing, especially | 
ning. I buy as many ready made as I 
VW hen we ironed all our flat pieces, | 
nd a mangle satisfactory When I 
i cooking itensils as they are 
dishw ishing ceases to be 4 bug- 
t becomes a pleasure in an orderly 
t ty of hot and cold soft 
| find the zine top 
oking table, a conserver of time 
oil stove 14 dependable 
dav of the year \ 
idded hours to my 
ill movable furniture 
i ek: he Ihe sleeping 
pavilion i labor saver as well as a 
bealth preserver I must mention the 
illetins and helps from Ames as g val-| 
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WALTHAM & 


SCIENTIE 
ICALLY 


BUILT 


WATCH 


a 


AND ng p ma to Aid You 


THE 
FORE 


in Selecting Your Watch 


ae, rod HE hairspring is the brain of the 
d WN & ‘ watch. It is the most delicate 
I( tension spring made. For use in 
the small sized watch, 84,000 springs are 


BUI [] tel made from one pound of steel, raising the 


value of that pound of steel from $5.00 to 


W) AT CH $30,000. 
The Waltham hairspring steel is drawn through dia- 


mond surfaces, and for the smaller watches, to a 
third of the thickness of a human hair. 


The Breguet, or over-coi' (named after its inventor, a 
famous old French watchmaker), is used on every 
Waltham watch. The most important part of the 
complete operation in making a hairspring is the 
forming and wempation of this Breguet over-coil. 


At Waltham, instead of being formed or bent by 
hand as a separate operation, the entire completed hair- 
spring is formed at one and the same time, after which 
it is hardened and tempered in form — the invention 
of John Logan, American w atchmaker, a genius who 
was a part of Waltham leadership in watchmaking. 
te aed Waltham is the only watchmaker that claims 
this perfect method of making the Breguet hairspring. 


The foreign, imported watch movement has a hair- 
spring that is first formed in the flat, then hardened 
and tempered in the fat. Then the outer coil is bent 
to form the Breguet over-coil, which, if the flat spring 
were as hard as the Waltham, and properly tempered 
like the Waltham hairs ting, it could not be bent to 
correct form, and would be liable to break in the 
attempt. 


The Riverside Waltham superiority is in original method, secret process, un- 


The most dependable moderate price 
watch in the work 


varying quality of every important part of the watch — a quality 
that cannot be equaled by the foreign “ hand " method a manu- 
$60 i facture. That is why w theme leads the world in standardized 
Be ana up watghmaking, and why your watch selection should be a Waltham. 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLDS’ WATCH OVER TIMB 
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Can be coined into money. -—LET us HELP vou. 
Factory 


all kinds. Write today for FREE price list 
and shipping tags. e keep you posted. 
MARX-ABROHAMS FUR @ WOOL CO., Inc. 
Dept. y. Louisville, Ky. 


viee and form for 
‘d 


Our F. 
Menathetaning Departments at your aie. 
Expert advice and help in marketing articles. 
Make The “Ideal” Your Factory. ~ 
Our vailuabie bookies free to those interested. | 
Buy Your Tires at Direct Factory Prices. 
: = : 6000-Mile Guarantee! 
Sent Free forinspection. It costs 
pre- 








will be high 

than ever this 
season. We pay 
top prices for 





616 W. Main St., 
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Bels, Mink, k, Muskrats 
tch ae numbe: ant whe 
\ comprehensive, experienced, promp service for protection 

and development of yo Folding, G +4 = ; 
r »pment of your ideas. Booklet of jaformotion ad- ahes then like a fly-trap catches me ny M in 
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uable aid. I have found cold-pack can- | —SSS= 


ning of great assistance. While it makes a 
HERE ARE THREE GREAT BARGAINS ON HARNESS 


few very busy days, it saves many hours 
ILLINGIS FARM HARNESS LESS COLLARS 


















thruout the year. My observation and 
experience has been that we have too many 
useless utensils. We often buy hurriedly 
not wisely. The top shelf of my cupboard 
is a mute testimony of my folly. 

About the time we remodeled the house 
a woman’s club was organized in our 
neighborhood. At first I was passively 
interested, but became actively interested 
when I realized the wonderful possibilities 
of such an orgamzation. If the women of 
a community will work together for the 
same object, they can accomplish whatever 
they wish either socially or morally. 

The rural clubs of the Iowa Federation 
of Woman’s Clubs made a marvelous 
record last year in their war work. In 
nine instances out of ten, the rural club 
led in all patriotic services in their com- 
munities. They were organized, accus- 
tomed to working together, and more 
capable for leadership. The woman who 
will conscientiously* help to build up and 
maintain an up-to-date woman’s club 
will find life richer and more worthwhile. 
The meetings will give topics for home 
conversation, that often is chiefly on the; 
stock, work, food, or what “I heard over | 
the telephone,” and the whole family 
may live on a higher plane. 

We naangy | consider the telephone a 
time saver, but I know of no way by 
which more time can be wasted than by 
a telephone. Some women consume 
hours talking and listening with but little 
benefit, aside from a fund of news and 

i thirty minutes a day are 
evoted to the Chautauqua reading course, 
the books and accompanying magazines 
ean easily and intelligently be read with 
profit to the woman and her family. 

After all life is a choice. We have been 
given time, measured out in small por- 
tions, to use as we may. The years pess 
swiftly by. The good we may do must be 
done for this generation. When the 
Master says to us, “I’ve given you all 
these years, what have you done with 
them?” shall we go to our garden dig 
them up, return them and say, “I knew 
you were a hard man and in | fear, I 
went and hid them in the ground. Look 
here is what belongs to you.” The Master 
will reply, “You vy worthless servant. 
Take it away from him, for to him who . . — 
has, more wil be given and he shall have | | , with clipe anc . ande—Folded with 1 }¢ inch rol 
abundance, but as for him who has ; with safes 1 inch straps running to amen I ach tip strape, 

e 


- . Strape—i}4 inch with sli anaps. 
nothing, even what he has will be taken Add for 15 tech ae $1.50. “Sn, i inch lines $1.00. 
away. 


Note: The change that was made in thie farm IOWA CONCORD HARNESS LESS COLLARS 


woman's manner of living has enabled her to do an 
almost incredible amount of community work in 
addition to maintaining her health and keeping up 
her home 

Last year, for instance, she paid out only one dol- 
lar for hired help in the home, that going to a twelve 
year old girl who hel out at threshing time. 
There is fired farm help in this household you 
must understand, and last year a carpenter three or 
four months of the time, so that the duties are 
much the same as those in the av farm home. 

She raised 350 chickens and at the end of the 
canning season had in her cellar between 400 and 
500 quarts of fruits and vegetables, of which 25 
gallons were butters and spreads. 

Now for the community and club work. She 
assisted in putting over the Liberty Loans in her 
community. She acted as county secretary of the 
Sunday School Association, traveling in this work 
4,000 miles, and driving 2,000 miles of the distance 
in acur. She ned and carried out a Sunday 
School Convention at which there were 600 attend- 
ants. She served on the Rural Life Committee 
of the Lowa Federation of Women’s Clubs, and trav- 
eled from the north to the south of the state in its 
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Bridles—% inch, short cheek with bit straps and nose band i races j 
. 088 . round winker bi , concord blinds. 
reyad side reins. _Lines—! inch, 20 feet long with buckles and snape. Hames—tIron Bound Wood 
, all Diack. Hame Tugs—All leather with three loops. Traces—i1}4 inch, 6 feet long with clip 
= we. Pads—Swell, leather top and bottom, 144 inch layer, 14 inch market straps. Turn Backs 
= with trace carriers, rolled cruppers buckled on. Hip Strape—i inch with leather trace loops. 
Belly ands—Folded with 144 inch roller buckles. Breast Straps—i}4 inch with slides and snaps. 
ose inch with inch collar straps. Add for 1% inch Traces, $1.50. Add for 1% inch 
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interents, and she did a large share of the cutting lnc, chaptchedt : ; 
for thy Lincoln Township Red Cross branch in her reins over . Lines—i ~~ &  — — with buckles end ences. Hemes—O a belt. oiled 
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It almost takes your breath away to even think 
of this amount of work being accomplished by one 

dividual, does it not? However, Mrs. Brow 
mode itly says that the same would be true if any 
busy woman would list the work accomplished in a 
year’) time. The secret of her ability to put thru 
so mt ch in a short space of time, she says, hes in the 
elimi.zation of non-essentials, and the handling of 
essen dals in an efficient way. 

Do you know of other women who have been able 
to brvaden their viewpoint and their field of useful- 
ness by the addition of modern conventences, labor 
saving devices, or t rearrangement of their 
homes? We would like to hear of their accomplish 
ments.—Home Fditor, 


} to hames, I inch hip straps, 1}¢ inch single reverse side straps with snaps. Breast Straps—1i%4 inch with 
aoe ~~ se.. R. = Straps—1}4 inch with 1% inch collar straps. Add for 1% inch traces $1.50. Add 

Tiss Maree are ‘ull size, positively the best quality that can be made, and are big bargains. 

We have specialised on these 3 sets making same large quantities to keep cost down to a miaimum selling 

them for eash direct from shop to farmer. We want you to see these Harness on which we cuarantee to eave 

you from $10.00 to $20.00 per set. 

Order one or more sets. We will ship subject your approval. 

) If not eatisiied in every way when Harness are received write us and money wil! be refunded promptly. 


Address: 


American Harness Company 


OF QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable aad uafavorabie. e 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
not aecessartly our views. We do not ask you to 

We will ee ish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





A HIRED MAN’S VIEW 

In regard to married farm help and how the 
plan works, will say | am a married farm hand and 
have worked for the last five years for my present 
employer. I have found my employer to be al- 
ways honest and straight forward and willing to do 
the right thing by me. My wages have been such 
that ge ay by a small sum each month and 
sometime in the near future I hope to be working 
a farm for myself 

My employer furnishes me with a good six room 
cottage with cellar, cistern, and well and he keeps 
up all repairs such as paint, paper, etc. I a 
have a garden and potato patch, a chicken house 
and lot which will accommodate about 40 chickens 
a hog house and small hog lot. He furnishes feed 
and pasture for one cow and allows me 30 bushels 
orn per year as part feed for a hog and the 
He also allows me the use of a team for 
working garden and potato pe hauling fuel, 
and pays me at present $60 per month 

I think perhaps one advantage of having mar- 
ried help is that it is more permanent and con- 
sequently more interest is taken in the work than 
would be if the worker only intended staying a 
few weeks. 

I have always done my work for my employer 
just as I would do it if it was for myself. Inasmuch 
as I have staid on this farm for five years and have 
had my wages raised from $35 per month to $60 
er month during that time, I think this rule has 
,een a very good one to follow both for myself and 
for my employer. 

To farmers who contemplate hiring married 
help I would say: Provide a comfortable house 
for him and his family, pay as good wages as poa 
sible, (at least as good as the average in your com- 
munity), don’t nag him about mistakes he may 
make (he probably feels worse about it than you 
do anyhow) treat him respectfully at all times 
and you will find, if he has the right kind of stuff 
in him, that he is a steady and consistent worker. 

H. M. B., Ohio 


ot 
chickens 


ete 


ENDORSES NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 

I heartily endorse your article in February isaue 
of Successful Farming, on a National Farmers’ 
Organization. This it seems is an age of organiza- 
tion and nearly all occupations have their organiza- 
tions ready at hand to protect their interests. The 
farmers alone seem to have been the most back- 
ward in forming an organization. But they are 
waking up to the fact that they must cooperate 
with those in their line of interests or be the under- 
dog. Many are tearing at the farmer and terming 
him as profiteer, while if they knew the efforts 
it took and cost to produce the article they would 
think and act differently. The wages of the hired 
help on our farms have in general been controlled 
this year at an advance over last year’s wages 
and this in the face of an unreasonable decline in 
the market price of the farmer's products. All we 
want is justice and a square deal, nothing unreason- 
able; for these we must organize 

I believe our state is one of the first to organize 


which was formed a short time ago and is already 


at work for the interests of the farmer. In our 
township and adjoining townships are a number 
of Farmer's or Community Clubs and the members 
of these clubs have petitioned to the State Secre- 


tary to represent their township or community in 
any legislative matters either state or national 
that might come up for or against their interests. 

F. E. R., tl 

LIE FARMER'S FRIEND 

| haved.cun @ subscriber of your paper for several 
years. I find many useful things in it and as to 
the tractor question I find that it is not complete 


without it. I have used a couple of tractors and 


I must say that they are the Farmer's Friend. My 
neighbor sowed about ninety acres of wheat last 
fall and only used three horses for the sowing, got 
the ground all ready with his tractor. And when 
you put them in the shed they are not eating their 


heads off. As E. R. C., said in your last Bulletin 
that they were too many in the fence corners you 
may have trouble with them the same as a sick 
horse but they do the work and are the coming 
piece of machinery for the farmer.—Q. H. P., Ohio. 


TRACTOR A “SINKING FUND” 
In response to your request in giving experience 
ractor farming, I wish to make just a few points 
one andlee in making a 
a tractor. Have — | ny 
when I could get it 


hat might cause some 
Sinking Fund’ out of 

ctor for three seasons, i. e 
I found that it is an asset to the manu- 


work 
facturer and the Standard Oil Company, as to me 
[I call it my “Sinking Fund" because I am sure to 
silways have it with me 

For farm work a good four horse team will do 
mere and better work in a season than my 10-20 
tractor. Repairs are hard to get and a long time 
ming, they are long in price, and hard to put 
on The tractor expert is like a duck on account 
of his large bill 
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A man should know all the languages of all the 
different races. I only speak two languages and 
there are not enough wo! in those two to express 
my feeling when the tractor goes on a strike in 
the busy season, or when the repairs are delayed 
for a week or ten days all at the fault of the branch 
house, but to my expense. 

The tractor packs the soil too much, it is too 
expensive to run, and too hard on one’s religion. 
So far as value is concerned the tractor is nothing 
but junk after the first season; many farmers in 
this part have small tractors of different makes 
generally the 10-20 or the 12-25, and nearly all of 
them have come to one conclusion, the one that I 
have just expressed in this article, 

A good horse is an asset to the farm it works 
on less than one half compared with the tractor, 
i.e.incost of feed; agood horse isa good companion, 
and pays for a t deal of feed in produc fer- 
tilizer. A g _ does not go to the junk heap 
as a rule after the first season, but only after about 
twenty years of faithful service. é 

I do not object to the tractor advertisements in 
Successful Farming, no publication can exist on 
subscription alone, es liy on 25 cents for a 
year. ractor education is a good asset to any 
man or boy,even tho it comes rather high at times. 


COMMENDS EFFORTS AGAINST 
DAYLIGHT LAW 


A 
I am more than pleased to note by the December 
number of Su ul Farming that you are lending 
of support to the movement against the “Day- 
ight Saving Plan” of the Government. The plan 
put into effect last year certainly worked a hard- 
ship to the farmer, not only in the loss of the most 
advantageous of the day for the harvesting of 
crops but also in loss of and wage while wait- 
ing for the sun to evaporate the dew. In the sec- 
tion whee my farm is 1 labor ves met ro 
searce but the wage paid was v igh, in fact 
almost exorbitant, and I am positive that it was 
not the intention of the Government to invite the 
farmer to eng hands for the purpose of havi 
them sit about for the better part of a half day a: 
pile up a wage while awaiting the fitness of the cro 
to be harvested. This feature, it would be possib 
to obviate, if the hands to be had for farm labor 
could be taken on and laid off at will like the 
longshoremen and paid for the number of hours 
worked. Besides, iP we would have had the mis- 
fortune to have had a rainy season, it would have 
been absolutely impossible to have harvested, I 
am frank to say, more than about half of our crops. 
All of my neighbors as well as myself are hoping 
that serious thought be invited of Congress to this 
matter, with an honesty of purpose, so that this 
ey we who are operating farms may not again 

the innocent victims of the lack of forethought 
on the part of someone else. 

Your voluntary effort in the farmers’ behalf is 
certainly commendable, and it is to be hoped most 
sincerely that it will bring about the desired correo- 
tion of what would this year mean almost ruin to 
the farm business, with the present indication of 
the continued high labor and the determined effort 
on price reduction of farm products.—H.A.8.,N.Y, 


STEEL POSTS TO THE FRONT 

I read with a great deal of interest an article in 
your Febru issue on 16, entitled, “Farm 
‘ences That Never Fall,’ some suggestions by a 
Veteran on Fence Building. I presume from the 
article that he is a veteran, because he does not 
mention the most practical end and corner posts 
on the market, which is a steel post set in cement. 

One of the large lumber dealers in Iowa told 
me the other day, whereas he usually purchased 
one hundred carloads of cedar its for the spring, 
this year he had purchased only twenty-three car- 
loads, because his trade has practically come to 
the steel post.—S.T. P., Ill 


LIKES THE RURAL SCHOOL BULLETIN 

I want to thank you for sending me your Rural 
Schools Bulletin, and your most kind offer to 
send it the restof the term. It will be a wonder- 
ful help and you are doing a truly philanthropic 
work for our Rural Schools. And rural school 
teaching is such an important work that it eannot 
be done too well, and we have need of all the out- 
ide sources of information we can get. I have 
been teaching rural schools for eleven years, and 
am making that work a speciality. I am doing it 
because I believe so thoroly in rural schools, but 
the pay is too small entirely. I have also written 
along school lines and formerly conducted a rural 
sees Guvartmnent in “Progressive Teacher.’’-— 
B. 8., 


STANDS UP FOR TRACTOR 

Wi'l write you a line or two in regards to tractor 
farmiog. I kaow in the first place, I don’t agree 
with Mr. E. 2. C. of lowa. He isaltogether wrong 
when he says that anybody knows they are no 
good, that has worked around them. I would like 
to ask Mr. E. R. C., how many horses and how 
much feed, harness and machinery, say nothing 
about the hired help, he would have to have 
around him to plow and put out 1,200 acres of 
fall wheat in one season. 

Mr. E. R. C., that is just what we have done with 
two little 10-20 kerosene tractors and let me tell 
you our tractors have not stood in the fence corner 
very much of the time either. They have been 


out two years and last year we put out 1,050 acres 

with the same outfits. You seem to think you have 

w 
e 


to have the horses in addition to the tractor. 
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have never had a horse on the farm. We do all 
our cutting with headers, binders and combined 
header threshers. These we pull with our little 
tractor and the wheat we haul to market with 
trucks. There are somewhere between 100 and 150 
tractors in the county and if it hadn't been for 
tractors I am afraid it would have been slow work 
to break up the many thousand of acres of prairie 
When your work is done for the day, you are thru 
—no horses to feed. In the plowing season we run 
our rigs night and day, and we plow on an average 
of one acre per hour. We use about two and one- 
half gallons coal oil per acre at a cost of fifteen 
cents per gallon. They are a one man outfit and 
two men operate them the biggest part of twenty- 
four hours per day at $5 per day each. If you want 
to see some real farming come to Colorado. I can 
site you tO many a farmer that farms just as I have 
told you. So you can plainly see why I am in favor 
of tractor farming. en in the winter I run my 
tractors on a cylinder sheller and have shelled from 
40,000 to 120,000 bushels of corn in the season 
Hopi to hear from some more tractor men— 
Cc, B. , Colo, 





A REGULAR FARMER’S RECORD 

I have just been reading Successful Farming and 
wish to write a few lines for your wonderful paper 
I have kept a record of my trade including butter, 
eggs, and chickens for the past year. I sold 181 
pounds of butter from two cows besides having 
plenty for my family of five and kept 27 hens thru 
winter and sold from them 92 dezen eggs and $50.80 
worth of chickens having plenty for our use. I've 
bought one hundred dollars worth of War Savings 
Stamps and have up to sixty dollars to my credit. 
If anyone else can beat my record, I would be glad 
to hear from them. I'm ar farmer from start 
to finish and enjoy reading your interesting paper. 
—Mrs, M. T. D. Va. 


SAYS AUTO SCHOOLS HELP FARMER 

I want to answer Mrs. C. M.'s letter in the 
January issue of Successful oe I am a 
young man, I have gone to one of the best auto 
and tractor schools in Misso: I have learned 
the business and I have had two years of e 
jence in driving and repairing. I ‘will say that, 
any farm boy who cares to crawl aro under 
a car all day long is entitled to all the so-called 
big pay he can lay his hands on. I haven't seen 
or heard of any soft jobs with big pay yet and I 
am not blind or — of ponsiog. 

My advice or opinion for a farm boy who has 
a little money to spend, is - to one of these 
schools and learn to operate and repair his father’s 
ear and go back to the farm and stay there and 
keep the car there too. 

Anyone who has had more success at the auto 
business than they care to keep to themselves 
kindly slip the information to me.—J. F. K., Mo 


PARENTS ARE FIRST TEACHERS 

We like the stand you take on moral issues. 
Asa teacher I like your tion in the January 
editozial that parate of school children read some 
school journal. The parents are a child's first 
teacher and continue to have a great influence in 
his education. Some of these publications would 
be of oan help to a parent. They would at least 
give the qerens an insight into the school work 
and help him 
the 
the country in the future.—F. L. B., 


VOTES AGAINST DAYLIGHT SAVING 

It seems as if the farmers had more than their 
share of handicaps without the government taking 
an hour off the t part of the day for gathering 
the crops. 

Last summer much financial loss was caused by 
tons of = already to go in the barn, being left 
in the field because five o'clock came in the mid- 
dle of the afternoon. Most of my helpers were 
the intelligent kind and often worked overtime to 
help me out, but on this farm the setting back of 
the clock was a serious drawback without one 
— feature. 

will gladly add my name to those who protest 
against the same Pat being done the coming 








to cooperate in a common cause— 
of the children, which means ° good of 
exas. 


. 


season.—B., 8. C 


COUNTY AGENT COMMENDS SERVICE 

I have been looking for some time for a help 
to rural school teachers in teaching iculture. 
You have it in that little Rural Schools’ Bulletin. 
It is fine. I was a teacher of agriculture myself 
at one time, and I made good use of farm pa ‘ 
I have repeatedly advised that to country teac 
but realized that they needed a guide in using the 
papers. I have always admired Successful - 
ing. It is full of good material and well written. 

Now, I am going to ask a big favor. Will you 
send the bulletin to our rural teachers? I hope 
you can interest them in forming a subscription 
club in their district so that there will be uw 


of copies of 8. F. for reference work.—R. 
Wise 
A WORD FOR TRAVEL ARTICLES 

I want to write you » | ye to tell you that your 
Aeroplane article in th anuary 1919 issue by 
James T. Nichols on Beigium is fine. Surely do 
enjoy reading your Aeroplane articles. They are 
80 interesting and instructive. Your pa seems 
to grow more interesting with each number. Am 
pay eages to receive your paper. Read it be- 
fore I do other paper I take.—W.T. C., Ind. 
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) / ‘They Shorten 
The Road to lown 


HE distance between farm and 
town to-day is a matter of tires. 


TRADE MARK f 
| 


} 





The City of 
GOODRICH | 
Akron. Ohio _ » 
Goodrich Tires will shorten the 
distance for you—shorten it in cost, 


— 
Eat 
and shorten it in wear and tear of 
the trip. 
Were Goodrich Tires made ex- 
pressly for country roads, they could 
not better meet the special needs of 
the automobile on the farm. 

Their extra thick, extra wide 
SAFETY TREAD, with the 
Goodrich interlocking safety bars 
spreading to the sidewall, lay more 
tough rubber and more non-skid 
safety tread on the road — 

Their overlapping tread and side 
strip fortity the sidewall against the 
grinding and scraping of deep ruts— 

And their whole burly, broad- 
shouldered structure fits them for 
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farm service. 

In your heavy hauling, Goodrich 
Truck Tires furnish the same low 
cost, full-work-day service. For a 
high-powered car use Goodrich Sil- 


vertown Cords. 
A farm on a Goodrich basis -saves 
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money in tires. 
Buy Goodrich Tires from a Dealer - 
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from page 13 


shle to do so huimese Hf 


On! 


Vas ree 
urd day, went to the 
te | went two rounds cul- 
and he followed. I then invited 
ike the at After going a few | 
with him to see that things went 
[left him. Of course he ey ey 

f corn turning at the ends, but 

t of us do that to some extent. He 
une this and could cultivate 
most of the cultivating 


we 


on the 


of help, he 
he other things he was given to 
dapted himself to farming as tho 
born and raised on a farm. 
summer was over, he had 
plow, harrow, disk, cultivate, 
havfield, and to milk. There 
need of tearing the bed down to 
ip as he was out in the morning 
being called This boy came 
~ spring of 1918 staying until 
ber 1 and is now planning to attend 
te et 
one big factor in making a success 
farmer himself. The 
member of the family at home 
used, and the farmer and his 
must use the boy as a member of 
family is used if they would secure 
ppy cheerful helper in the family. 
\ Michigan are ner writes to the 
serve headquarters as follows: 
[ am glad to report to you that the 
man you sent me is a crackajack. 
whole family is more than pleased 
him He is willing to work and 
xious to learn. He is catching on with 
readiness and alacrity of real genius. 
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Ihe 
ese boys 1s the 
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oung 
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cornfield to | 





tead of being a source of worry and | 


as I more than half expected, 
intelligence and reliability, as well as 
evident good breeding, has already 
for him a high place in our esteem.” 
{nother Michigan farmer says of the 
ne got 
[ am delighted to inform you that the | 
first sent me has proven 
best men we have ever 
He is intelligent, clean, 
in his work, anxious to learn 
had a very good working 
knowledge gas engines and other 
machinery that he has proved to be 
the very best men we have ever 


Siness, 


man you 
of the 


farm 


one 


ui on the 


té re sted 
ma te ire uly 
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80 
ne of 
From Colorado comes praise 
erve: 

I believe that I will need boys this 
son, as I have for several years 
and I only hope that I may be able 
t them by applying to the Boys’ 
Working Reserve for to date that has been 
the most satisfactory source of supply. 
Also here may I say a good word for the 
boys supplied by you, as they were good, 
behaved boys and very diligent and 


Re 
next oe 


past 


tO ge 


well 


| urgent necessity for greater 


ESSFUL FARMING 


farm and were delighted when he chose 
such work. It is my unqualified belief 
that farm work of a general character is 
the best kind of occupation for a growing 
boy between the ages of 14 and 17 years.” 

A Michigan city woman says: 

“My two sons, both high school stu- 
dents, eame bolting into my room one 
afternoon and announced that they had 
| joimed the U. S. Boys’ Working Reserve. 
Before I could frame an inquiry as to the 
meaning of it all, they explained the 
uantities = 
food and how out of this realization was 
| hatched this national patriotic move ery 
With my approval my sons became 
‘soldiers of ‘the soil.’ watched them 
don overalls and march away with a 

mingled feeling of pride, fear and pity; 
but with my first visit, 1 found my fears 
needless and my pity wasted. Instead 
of discouragement and discontent, I 
found them fairly reeking with happiness, 
contentment and enthusiasm. At the 
end of their term of service, they were 
physically fit, much more self-reliant and 
appreciative of food and its value, de- 
eldedly more charitable toward the farm 
and the farmer, and last but not least, 
they were reimbursed with ‘soldier’s pay’ 
and awarded a medal by the government 
for faithful and satisfactory service— 
the only medal given outside the army 
and navy.” 

A Chicago mother also appreciates the 
good that fa rm work can do for her boy. 

“T want to express my delight in having 
my son serve his country this last summer 
onafarm. I was anxious to have him 
not only to assist his country, but also 
for training. He was gone four months 
and would liked to have stayed longer. 
| When he came home, he acted like a 
| different person. He had more respect 
for us and was very much more consider- 
ate. I think the Boys’ Working Reserve 
is a wonderful organization and I hope it 

will continue its fine work even tho peace 
ies come,” 


Summing It All Up 


Parents and school teachers have come 
to realize that an idle boy in the town or 
city, during the long vacation is a problem. 
They certainly acquire no good and most 
of them pick up much evil. It is therefore 
important that the boys be given useful, 
healthful occupation during the summer. 
This farm work develops character and 
teaches the value of a dollar—as a Grand 
Rapids boy puts it: “I learned how a 
dollar comes and consequently the value 
of one of these small discs. From June 


|26 td. August 26, I made $50, part of 


| 


for the| bond. 


| Service 


careful workers, due I think in a measure | 


to the discipline of the Reserve. May 
continue.” 
What Parents Say 
iber that these Reserve 
city high and 
g vacation lhe parents there- 
‘ people who desire 
little 
Same 
issociates 


\ 


boys 


schools 


wholesome outdoor 
time be guarded 
and 
Connecticut 


the 


than 17 years of 
age, tall and well grown but in my opinion, 
not « the 
ated 
welcomed 


was less 


to indoor work, 


the chance to place 


‘ . ' 
that their | of education for ‘New Jersey, 


which I kept for clothes and spending 
money. I put the rest. toward a Liberty 
Money can be lost or stolen but 
no one can steal the benefits which I 
| received from two months of farm life.” 
The state director of Michigan, H. 

| Earle says: ‘“‘In Michigan the Reserve 
more than justified its existence. The 
which it rendered the farmers dur- 
ing the past year was far greater than we 
ever dreamed possible. And the attitude 


of the farmers toward the boys was always | 


moet 
boy 
later with confidence 


commendable. They aceepted the 
at first somewhat reluctantly, but 
in his ability to 


| learn and desire to succeed, and in general 


| 
i 


work | 


unhealthful | 
mother | 


| 
| 


make-up that should have been | 
so we eagerly | 
him on a| 


gave the boy a square des ul. The few in-| 
stances in which they did not treat the| 
boy fairly were only ‘the exceptions that 
proved the rule.’ 

W. A. O'Leary, assistant commissioner | 
points out | 
the reason for some failures: 

“Where boys were not satisfactory, 
there seemed to be several 
satisfaction. Some of these were: Lack 
of training and experience in farm work | 
on the part of the boy; boys not carefully | 
enough selected; failure on the part of the 
farmer to understand how to deal with 
inexperienced boys; 
standing between the farmer and the boy 


sauses for dis- | 


lack of a clear under- | 
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quickiy. Think whatit means 
to learn in the Michigan Siate 
Factories oie ourSehool 


il $100 t to $400 a Month 


We can teach you in a few short weeks to handle any auto or 
Qyacter prepeatne. You learn to repair any car that comes 
wens. S garage irs bas 20 to 25 cars for you to work 

yi i cama Geary, day. Our block test department alone 
hase diferent moto: We have absolutely the best equip- 
mentenceiandic. Comp! lete Tractor se and complete Aero- 
plane Motor Mec’ benjes now ineluded with Auto Course. Courses 
ip ) AL and Weiding and Tire Repairing taught separately. 


DETROIT IS PLACE TO LEARN— 
START ANY TIME 


No other city can give what Detroi does with its more than 
134 ‘Ante and accessories . . Think what it means 
Unlimited_oppor- 
of the Auto Industry,” Schoo! open ail th 

a! ustry | open all the 
time, 


Money Bach Guarantee 
WwW? ounres ee to qualify 





& position as 
i ~ ‘feur repair man, 
demonstrator, auto 
slectrletan, garage 
dealer, seropl 
motor mechanic or trector 
mechanic and Ra rt pat r—. 
ing from $100 
ly or refund + ~ money. 


- Setrow 





Fre Othe co ter) 
ie it. Thig achood 
id. 
excellenee, 


FREE—176-p Catalog 


full “Auto 
Patt 8 all em ontaloa. 


Aute * 
687 - 89-91 Woodward Ave. 
DETROIT, HICH. ,U. 8. A. 


10,000 Miles 
Guaranteed and 
No Punctures 
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arail? You don’t have 
have to go 


stomach that finches es you try « 

square mea!’ Are you a pill-feeder? 

Do expect Health and Strength. in 
- ; potions and 

Vou can't do it; it can’t be done. 


to be well is to build 
MTR ates 
41x . 
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LIONEL STRONGFORT 
and Meatth 


Physical lalist 
832 PARK BLDG. NEWARK, N. J 


GET MORE EGGS 
| ON LESS FEED 


Egz prices this winter will undoubtedly be the 
highest in the world’s history. Those who know 
| how to feed to get winter eggs will reap enormous 
profits, while improper methods mean a loss. 
Prof. T. E. Quisenberry, one of the world’ 
greate st poultry authority and President of th: 
American Poultry School, box 919, Leavenworth, 
| Kansas has issued « 16 page bulletin on “How 
What to Feed For Heavy Ege Production and to 
| Cut the Cost of Feed”. This Bulletin also tells 
| about feeding, breeding stock so as to insure fertile 
eggs and avoid death in shell. It will be mailed 
Free to interested readers, while they last. Hundreds 
of hens fed and cared for under Prof. Quisenberry’ s 
direction have laid 209 to 298 eggs per year, while 
tne normal production according to U. 8S. Govern- 
ment reports is 60 to 80 eggs per year. Write to- 
day for your copy of this valuable Bulletin. Address 


T.E Quisenberry, 5; Leavenworth, Kansas 
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before the boy began work, in regard to 
such matters as wages, character of work 
to be done, etc.” 

Assistant director, I. D. Straus of Indi- 
ana writes: ‘“‘In 1918 Indiana enrolled 
24,100 Hoosier boys as members of the 
Reserve. The proportion of boys on the 
farms to boys in industry in this member- 
ship is approximately three to one. Late 
in August, a questionnaire card was sent 
to the entire membership in so far as 
our mailing list could reach them. Natur- 
ally, we did not receive replies from all 
members. However, we did receive ap- 
proximately 8,000 signed and certified 
records. On November 22, ’18, 6665 of 
these records showed an earning on the 
part of the boys for the period covered 
(four months) of $1,360,000. As a result 
of this survey, we have a record of many 
thousands of farmers in Indiana signing 
these service cards and indicating thereby 
that they were satisfied with the service 
rendered. 3,549 boys pledged themselves 
to render the same service next season.” 

Federal State Director L. H. Dennis of 
Pennsylvania, shows in his report for 1918 
that the Reserve placed 5,298 boys on 
farms last year who worked a total of 
265,019 days or equal to one boy working 
continuously 726 years. They earned 
$393,680.53 gross. The average net 
earnings per boy was $44.07 in addition to 
board. 

Il. O. Meyer, associate state director 
of Oklahoma writes that the Reserve 
“has two advantages: first, it develops 
the boy; second, it helps the farmer. 
Every boy will not make good but most 
of them will if they are given a fair chance.” 

D. B. Butler, state director for Illinois 
says: “Over 20,000 of our boys made good 
on the farms last summer, as thousands 
of letters from farmers prove. You can’t 
tell an Illinois farmer that a high school 
boy_is only a ‘cigarette-smoking dude’ 
or tell the boy that the farmer is a ‘rube.’ 
Both know better; they learned to know 
each other last summer on the farms.” 

Assistant director writes: ‘Our records 
show that over 80 percent of the boys who 
were sent to the Scene mace good. Of 
those who did not make good, it is a per- 
fectly safe statement to make that the 
cause lay about fifty fifty between farmer 
and boy. About 50 percent of those who 
are classified as not making good, were 
boys who did not, and probably never 
will, take to farming and had an entire 
misconception of their obligations and 
duties to the farmers. The other 50 per- 
cent of these failures were caused by the 
farmers. These farmers had no concepton 
of their obligations to the boys. Sleny 
of them felt that it was an opportunity to 
get free labor; others of them proved to be 
slave drivers. Many rather indifferent 
boys were made ase farm hands by in- 
telligent, faithful and sympathetic hand- 
ling by the farmers. The enthusiasm and 
farm aspirations of some other good boys 
were seriously dampened by unintelligent 
unsympa and harsh methods of 
the farmers.” 

A new phase of it is brought out by 
R. K. Bliss, state director for lowa: 

“In my opinion, the Boys’ Working 
Reserve, or some phase of the work along 
that line will become permanent ause 
of the fact that it keeps the boys busy 
thruout thesummer months. It fits right 
into the proposed plan of employing 
teachers on a twelve months basis.” 

The Sioux Falls, South Dakota Press 
of September 15, ’18, says: “The govern- 
ment has sent honor badges to 114 stu- 
dents at the local high school whoenrolled 
last summer in the U. S. Boys’ Worki 
Reserve. The boys out of the total o 
$23,702 earned as wages, placed in the 
banks $10,040, a saving of about 42.3 

reent according to figures compiled by 

ncipal Early. The plan has proved 
to be not only of assistance to the govern- 
ment, but to the boy, as it has taught 
him the most difficult lesson, thrift.” 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


OU wouldn’t put a driving 


that are built the ordinary way to 
work of an old reliable Russell. 


net result of our 43 years success in 


and tractors. 


construction. 


and name of nearest Russell Dealer 


THE RUSSELL & CO., 


DISTRIBUTING 


Peoria, IL, . + « « « The Russell 4 Co. 
indianapolis, . * © © « « Bnet Russell Co. 

} Portland, he The A, H. Averill Mach. Co. 
Spokane, Wash., - The A, H, Averill Mach. Co 
San Jose — The A. H. Averill Mach. Co. 
Council Bluffs, + The Clark Implement Co, 
St. Joseph, Mo., Y 
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The Household is the most 
— and best loved 
amily magazine in Amer- 
ica because it has all—and 
more—than any other mag- 
azine can offer in its home- 
making side, bettcr stories, 
educative and broadening 
articles on every-day sub- 

» complete departments, 
The Household is a real 
necessity to every heme, 








serves and saves. In nearly 

& million homes it stands 

expense, 

; ‘ Year’s Subscription 250 
or 3 years 50c 

The Househoid, Dept. SF-10, Topeka, Kansas 
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is guaranteed as represented. Read them. 


RUSSELL TRACTORS 


RELIABLE--FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS 


to do the heavy work of a draft 
horse; and you can’t expect tractors 


The Russell Tractor of today is the 


ing dependable service and economy into 
steam, gasoline and oil traction engines 


Its features include high-tensile, hot- 
riveted steel frame; two speeds forward on 
direct drive; 4 wheels, 4 cylinders, 4 sizes 
including Russell Giant 40-80, high ten- 
sion magneto, and impulse starter—all 
backed up by sturdy, thorough, Russell 


Send for big new catalog on Tractors and Threshers, 
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do the 
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RUSSELL THRESHER 
FOR FARM USE 

This new model 20 x 34 is 
right size for individual farm 
and community msé, hresh 
your own grain anytime. 

5 larger sizes fer big farms 
and custom work—atl similar 
in design. 

Put the grain in the Sack, 
not the stack, 


build- 





Massillon, Ohio 


AGENCIES: 






Wichita, Kans., . Oco. O. Richardson Mach’y Co- 
St. Paul, Minn., eS F. P. Harbaugh Co. 
Chattanooga, . . The Massillon Eng. & Thresh. Co. 


Stuttgart, Ark. The Massillon Eng. & Thresh. Co. 
Crowley, La, . The Massillon Eng. & Thresh. Co. 
Toledo, Ohio, , The Arbuckle-Ryan Co. 

. The Arbuckle-Ryan Co. 
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Every advertisement in Successful Farming [ a 
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Agents Wanted. 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


sw he me Sy yd without risking a 
pennay.Thlis wonderful device chang + id k 
sene toe rich heavy your Ford on ~ oe, 


was. 
Suis kok or 
KEROSENE MOTOR CO. . PEORIA, ILL. 


oo senna 
PATENTS T’rade-Marke, 
3 Copyrights.}| 
Write for free opinion as to the patent ability of your idea, 
f\ BEALE -& PARK, 1418 F Street N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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FIRST PRIZE 

ntroductory to the tale of 
origin of the Stars and Stripes, the 
events which led to the making of 
our flag should be carefully noted. 

The thirteen colonies were engaged with 
England in a war which would give them 
freedom, or proclaim them dependent- 


/ 
> the 


the Revolution With Washington at 
their head, the colonists were struggling 
bravely 

After a time the leading men of the 


colonies decided that it would be a great 
convenience have a national flag \ 
committee with Benjamin Franklin as its 
head, was appointed to go to Cambridge, 
Massachusetts for the purpose of consult- 
ing with General Washington. 

General Washington and the committee 
decided upon a design which they thought 
would express the feelings of the colonies 
The ground of this flag consisted of thir 
teen stripes alternately red and white, 
which represented the thirteen colonies 
In the canton they retained the “king’s 
col crosses of Saint George and 
Saint Andrew on a blue field, representing 


to 


rs, the 


the loyalty of the colonies to the mother 
country despite his oppressive acts. The 
new Union Flag’’ was first unfurled in 
Cambridge, on January 1776 It was 
gre 1 with thirteen cheers and a salute 
of thirteen guns 

n 1776 Congress met in Philadelphia 
and came to the conclusion that the 
colonies should delcare their independence 
of the mother country. On July 4, 1776, 
the delegates in Congress adopted the 


Declaration of Independence, proclaiming 
fhe thirteen colonies free and independent. 
The name chosen for the new nation 
the United States of America 
During 1776 and 1777 many different 
came to be used of which the most 
popular was the pine tree flag. As time 
went on, the need of a flag for the new 


Wis 


ral 


nation became more and more apparent 
and on June 14, 1777 Congress passed the 
following act 


Resolved, That the flag of the thirteen 
United States be thirteen stripes, alternate 


red and white; that the union be thirteen 
stars, white in a blue field, representing 
a new constellation 


The Why of the Stars and Stripes 

People differ greatly in opinion regard- 
ing the reason of the adoption of the stars 
and stripes for the design of our standard. 
Some suppose that the idea of the stripes 
was suggested by the old Dutch flag of 
red, white and blue. Others contend that 
they were used to represent the stripes 
that decorated the coats of the continental 
soldiers. Still others believe that the de- 
vices of both stars and stripes were bor- 
rowed from the coat of arms of the Wash- 
ington family. But there is nothing to 
show that such was the case 

Washington himself said, ‘‘We take the 
stars from Heaven, the red from our 
mother country, separating it by white 
tripes, thus showing that we have sepa- 
rated from her, and the white stripes shall 
go down to posterity representing liberty.” 

According to the tradition preserved by 
Virs. Ross’ descendants, General Wash- 
ington and a committee appointed by 
Congress, called at the home of Betsy 
in Philadelphia, in June 1776, and 


> 
a 


wsked her to make a flag from a pencil 
lrawing, the design of which was that of 
the stars and stripes 


Che pencil design showed stars having 
Mrs. Ross called attention to 
that a star to be correct, should 

five points, and Washington 
companions decided that the 
five pointed. Mrs. Ross 


5X points? 
the fact 

have but 
and his 


stars should be 
made the banner 





'form of a circle 





: never been school and others in all 
: walks of life except school teachers and 
librarians First prize of $5 war saving 
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Three hundred ninety-four contested 
for the prizes offered for the best brief his- 
tory of our flag. ‘Thirty-nine states were 
represented with Missouri entering 39 con- 
testants, Ohio 38, Illinois 31, Wisconsin 28, 
New York 25, and the other states in leas 
numbers Amor the ._ contestants. were 
children as young as eight years, and old 
7 » Virginia lad who had 


g 


people up to 73 


stamp goes to Marjorie Wilson, age 16, of 
Missouri. Second prize, 12 thrift stamps 
goes to Mrs. W. H. Gilbert of Oklahoma. 
The contest benefited each writer May 
the reading of the prize articles benefit all 


Troevenenensnacensersqsennnens 
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of this flag that was adopted by Congress 
a year later 

It is supposed that, in the flag of 1777 
the thirteen stars were arranged in the 
It was said that General 
Washington suggested the circle as signi- 
fying that no one state was superior to 
another 

It is thot that the flag was first displayed 
on land at Fort Stanwix, New York, where 
the city of Rome now stands. John Paul 
Jones was the first man to induce 
European power to recognize the American 
flag on the seas 

From 1777 to 1795 the flag of thirteen 


istars and thirteen stripes remained the 





und it was the design! meet with universal favor, and as Con- 


national standard. During that period 
however, Vermont and Kentucky entered 
the union. In recognition of them Con- 
gress voted January 13, 1794 that “the 
flag of the United States be fifteen stripes, 
alternate red and white, and that the 
union be fifteen stars, white in a blue 
field.’"” The stars were arranged in three 
rows having five stars in each 

This flag remained in use for a period 
of twenty-three years. It was the “Star 
Spangled Banner’ of which Francis Scott 
Key wrote in 1814. 

When more states desired admittance 
into the union it was seen that the ad- 


dition of a stripe for each new state would | 


soon cause the flag to become cumbersome. 
New Star For Every State 
On April 4th, 1818, Congress passed an 
act declaring that the flag should have 
“thirteen horizonta] stripes, alternate red 
and white,’ and that the union should 
display “twenty stars, white in a blue 
field.” It also provided that a new star 
should be added for every new state ad- 
mitted. This is done on the 4th of July 
succeeding its admission 
The new standard was first hoisted 
above the House of Representatives, April 
13, 1818. It showed the twenty stars ar- 
ranged to form one large star, according 
to a design suggested by Captain Samuel 
Reid of the United States Navy. 
The device of one large star did not 


STORY OF OUR FLAG 


Prize Winning Letters in the Flag Contest 
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gress had made no rule regulating the 
arrangement of the stars, people generally 
consulted their own tastes in the matter. 
Most flags retained the old pattern of 
horizontal lines. Others had the stars 
scattered over the blue irregularly, or m 
the form of anchors, circles or diamonds. 
Sometimes the stars were made to repre- 
sent the letters U.S. As years went on, 
the horizontal line arrangement came 
more and more to be regarded as the best. 
One rarely ever sees a flag now showing 
any other, as the Bureau of Ordnance of 
the War Department at Washington de- 
cides on the arrangement of the stars on 
the addition of a new state. 

At the present time the number of 
stars in “Old Glory”’ is forty-eight, thus 
representing every state in the United 
States. Since the adoption of our flag, 
nearly every other nation has either 
changed its national ensign or made im- 
portant alterations in it, so that the 
American flag is now one of the oldest 
national banners. 

Our flag has never been conquered. In 
wars with Great Britain, Tripoli, Spain, 
Mexico, and the Confederate States, it 
has always been victorious. It has been 
planted in Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Guam, Tutuila, Pan- 
ama, and even at the North Pole. 

A great orator—Charles Sumner of 
Massachusetts—once said in speaking of 
the flag: “The very colors have a lan- 
guage—white is for unity, red for valor, 
blue for justice.”’ 

Altho the number of stars in “Old 
Glory”’ have changed since the time of the 
Revolution, the principles for which it 
stands remain the same. 

“Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before 


us, 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet 
And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er 
us?”’ 
SECOND PRIZE 

N the early days from 1764 until the 

war of the Revolution the English 

flag was used by the American colon- 
ies. With the beginning of the war many 
flags came into prominence. In 1776 
the first flag of the American Navy was 
decided on. It was the Massachusetts 
Pine tree flag with the legend ‘‘An appeal 
to Heaven.”’ 

About this time the leading men of the 
colonies decided it would be a great help 
if a national flag was adopted which all 
could use. A committee under Benjamin 
Franklin waited on George Washington, 
who was then in command of the American 
Army. George Washington decided on 
the following design, the yund of the 
flag was to consist of thifteen alternate 
stripes, seven red and six white, these 
stripes standing for the thirteen colonies. 
In the canton they retained the King’s 
colors, the crosses of St. George and St. 
Andrew on a blue field, representing the 
loyalty of the Colonies to the mother 
country. 

The hew ‘Union Flag’”’ as it was called 
was first unfurled at Cambridge on Janu- 
ary 2, 1776, and was greeted with a salute 
of thirteen guns and thirtéen cheers. Tho 
the Union Flag was popular, still other 
flags continued to be used, and as time 
went on the need of a flag for the new 
nation became more evident, and on June 
14, 1777, Congress passed the following 
vote: “Resolved, that the Flag of the 
thirteen United States be thirteen stripes, 
alternate red and white. That the Union 
be thirteen stars, white in a blue field, 
representing « new constellation.” 

Continued on page 141 
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RESTFUL tub bath or shower after 


a hard day’s work! That’s a pleas 

ure for every member of the family 
after “Standard” “Plumbing Fixtures are 
installed. Easier, faster, more efficient 
work in the kitchen because of one of 
those splendid “Standard” one-piece sinks! 
That’s what the housewife needs and 
deserves. | 


Wash-ddy tasks made lighter because of 
“Standard” enameled laundry tubs. There’s 
another domestic convenience that every 
woman wants. Clean, sanitary washstands 
with running, hot and cold water all the 
time; water closets indoors to prevent }0in~, 
outside in all kinds of weather. More of 
life’s necessities, to say nothing, of the luxury 
of it all, after plumbin is installed. 


Standard” Plumbing, Fixtures 


There's a “Standard” Plumbin3, Fixture for 
every use, representing, a wide range of prices 
and styles, for a modest or fine home; elab- 
orate, or plain; within the limits of any 





Visit Nearest Standard” 
Branch and yy Room 


PHILADELPHIA,........1215 WALNUT 
WASHINGTON....... SOUTHERN BLOG. 
*PITTSBURGH ...... 439-449 WATER 
PITTSBURGH 106 SIXTH 
*PITTSBURGH E.E.,6373 PENN AVE 
*CHICAGO, 14-30 N. PEORIA 
ST.LOUIS 810 N. SECOND 
EAST ST. LOWS 16 N. COLLINSVILLE 
*CLEVELAND. 4408 EUCLID 
| CINCINNATI... -. 683 WALNUT | 
*TOLEDO... ««+. 8319-321 ERIE 
243-265 S. THIRO | 
1106 2ND ST. N. E. 
458 W. FEDERAL 
..3120-30 JACOB 
HUNTINGTON... 2NO AVE. & 10TH ST. 
» , jem: -128W. TWELFTH | 
*ALTOONA..... oceeees/ 918 119TH 
*MILWAUKEE 95 W. WATER 
LOUISVILLE .... . 319 W. MAIN 
NASHVILLE.... 315 TENTH AVE. &. 
> .. 846 BARONNE 
-«.-COR, PRESTON & SMITH | 
sseeeees 1200-1206 JACKSON 
SAN ANTONIO............212 LOSOYA 
FORT WORTH......828-830 MONROE 
KANSAS CITY 201 RIDGE ARCADE 
SAN FRANCISCO...149-55 BLUXOME 
LOS ANGELES..216-224 S. CENTRAL 
HAMMOND BLDC 
KARPEN BLOG. 








it today. 


DETROIT OFFICE . 
CHICAGO OFFICE 
j 





styles of all fixtures and will be of much help to. 
you when you make your selection. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


pocket-book and all representing, the same 
fundamental quality and service that have 
made “Standard” Green and Gold labels 


familiar to users of plumbin3, everywhere. 


The name “Standard” does represent the standard of plumbing, values. A man- 
ufacturing experience coverin?, 44 years with trade connections which make it 
possible for farm owners in all ‘localities to Bet “Standard” Plumbing, Fixtures 
without difficulty, Rive us the right to ask for your consideration when you 
build a new home or when you make the old one better by installing, plumbing}. 


A well-illustrated catalogue, “Standat'd” Plumbing, Fixtures for the Home” 
will be sent to you free on request. 


It shows many 





Write for os 
For “Standard” Farm 


Lighting, Plants and 
Water Supply Sys- 
tems, write nearest 
branch marked with 
a (") in list at oppo- 


site corner, 
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Musterole— 


for Colds and 


Congestions 


Remember the time when 
you had that dreadful con- 
qeetion of the lungs—and 

;randmaslapped astinging, 
messy mustard plaster on 
your chest? How you writhed 
and tossed and begged Grandma 
to “‘take it off’’? 

That wasmany years ago. Now, 
Grandma gets the jarof Musterole, 
for now she knows Musterole is 
better than a mustard plaster. 

She knows it brings quicker 
relief—and does not blister. 

For coughs, colds and conges- 
tions, this clean, white ointment 
made with oil of mustard and a 
few home simples is uncominonly 
effective. 

You just rub it on your throat 
or chest. It penetrates way down 
under the skin and generates its 
own peculiar heat which soon 
loosens up the coughand disperses 
congestion. 

Strangely enough, it does not 
feel warm after the first momen- 
tary glow and tingle, but is de- 
lightfully cool and soothing. 

Try it for croup, bronchitis, 
coughs, colds (it often prevents 
pneumonia), headache, neuralgia, 
stiff neck, rheumatism or lum- 
bago. 

Many doctors and nurses use 
Musterole themselves and recom- 
mend it to their patients. 

Keep a jar handy on the medi- 
cine shelf. 

30c and 60c jars; hospital stze $2.50. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 








CROPS, AND GARDENS 
Have bumper crops and b-autiful flower & 
gardens all season. Mak: your garden 
count strongly 


a penses 
when, how to plant and cultivate to get 


MAULE’S SEED BOOK | 
os ee 


Seed experts, market gardeners, farmers § 
have contributed to this great issue of p 
Full of helpful hints. 





our Seed Book. 


Owing to paper scarcity, the edition is 


limited Write today for your copy 
WM. HENRY MAULE, INC. 
2126 Arch Street Philadelphia 


ONCE GROWN- ALWAYS GROWN 


LEARN MORE ABOUT SEEDS, & 


in cutting down ecx- i 
Our 1919 seed book tells what, bg 
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SUCCEEDING WITH SWEET 
PEAS 


| We have not always had the success 

with sweet peas that we did last year. In 
| looking back over the matter now we have 
| come to the conclusion that there are cer- 
| tain factors responsible for that success 
| which were not present the other seasons. 

Sweet peas demand a very rich soil and 
seem never to have the soil too rich for 
them. If well-rotted manure can be ob- 
tained, mix it with good garden soil and 
place it in a trench where the flowers are 
to grow. 

This trench should be dug down at 
least two feet as the roots are deep growers. 
It is well to place a few stones or coarse 
gravel on the bottom in order to insure 
good. drainage, especially in case your 
trench is dug in clay soil. 

We have had very good results, how- 
ever, with sweet peas by planting them in 
the garden and without using a trench. 
Generally garden soil is richer than most 
soil available for flowers and that explains 
why it is possible to get the better results. 

One of the best composts that can be 
used to fertilize the sweet pea soil, is a mix- 
ture of straw, poultgy manure and garden 
soil, which has stood in a pile all winter 
and which has had an opportunity to com- 
pletely decompose. 

Fresh manure should never be used. 
Where it is possible to obtain some good 
leaf mold from the forest or timber land, 
it will produce such sweet peas as you 
never saw before. 

We have grown sweet peas for several 
years at various places in the garden, but 
last season we had our best results by 
using the following system: We placed 
the sweet peas along aside of thegarden 
where we had been spreading poultry man- 
ure and mixing it with good garden loam, 
This soil was exceedingly rich and in 
planting the seed, we covered it up for four 
inches with fresh leaf mold from the tim- 
ber. This took only a wheelbarrow load, 
but we are sure that it had a great deal to 
do with the way the flowers produced. 

Sweet peas must have an abundance of 
moisture and they should be planted be- 
fore the spring rains, if possible. They 
should be watered every evening thruout 
the summer and until they cease Newarstry 
They are great feeders and need a great 
deal of moisture as well as an abundance 
of plant food. 

The blossoms should be cut every morn- 
ing without fail as they grow rapidly and 
as soon as the flowers are left on the stems, 
even for a short time, they quit producing 
more flowers and exert all their energy 
towards producing and maturing seed. 

They must have a trellis which can be 
made of poultry netting.—C. 8. 


TRIM LILAC BUSHES EARLY 

Many persons permit their lilac bushes 
to grow and become very unshapely, and 
in a short time there is a noticeable short- 
age of bloom. All lilac bushes should be 
kept from growing too tall, and by trim- 
ming made to grow more bushy instead of 
so tall. It is true the removal of surplus 
branches may réduce the blossoms the first 
year, but there will be a new growth dur- 
ing the season which will yield a handsome 
return in flowers for the next few seasons. 

The lilac may be trimmed at most any 
season, but the most satisfactory time 1s 
|} early in the spring during March or early 
April. 

The size and excellence of the lilac 
blooms can be increased by the use of a 
mulch of well rotted, stable manure ap- 
plied during March or April, and again 
during late autumn 

The lilac may be transplanted with 
safety either early in the spring, or quite 








late in autumn. When they are reset, the 
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out wear three Very flexible, 
soft and easy on the f Made by a special 
which leaves all the ‘‘life’’ in the leather and ita 
won wear-resisting quality, Double Jea‘ soles 
7%, Sos ol Ganon itt the 

.. dust slip them on the not 
the most comfortable, easiest , most wonterfulchess 
ever wore. $385 for shoes on arrival. If, 
Pay only careful ex you don’t find 


them all you send them back and we will return 
ge = by No. X15012. 

SEND =. 
of quality, style and value — them only i - 
factory in every way. Be sure to give size and width. 


LEONARD-MORTON & CO., Dept. X2159, Chicage 





SHOO FLY PLANT 


Keeps Flies Out 
of the House 


Flies will not stay in a room 
whereitis grown. Very mys- 
terious, but tests show such to 







our catalog, we will give the 
above with an order for 


JapaneseRoseBushes 
ae Five for 10c 


a2 The Wonder of the World 
ice ees —— in 8 weeks from 
ers anting se e Guarantee 
ae thi BLOOM EVERY TEN 
WEEKS Winter and Summer. 

Bush when 8 yearsold will have 
5 or 6 hund Roses, Grows in 
the house in winter or in the 
ground in summer. Roses 
ear Round, Pkt. of seeds with Guar- 


antee, alsoabove Shoo Fly Seeds, Both 
mailed with handeomepupanceetatsiogtor! 0¢ 
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Japan Seed Co., Box 115,80. Norwalk, Conn. 
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A WOMAN FLORIST 


Hardy Everblooming 


their own roots 


c 
Roses 73" 
THIS SUMMER 
Sent to any address post-paid: 
guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 


GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
. Pure Yellow. 


Salmon Flesh. 

Aurora, Bright Pink. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
4 Carnations, the “Divine 
Flower,” all colors, asc. 
3 Choice Ferns, + 25¢. 
s Chrysanthemums, 25c. 
5 Beautiful Coleus, - 25c. 
3 Flowering Cannas, 25c. 
3 Choice Dahiias, 
3 Choice Hardy Iria, - « + + + 25¢c. 
8 Lovely Gladioll, « « « « + « 25c. 
8 Superb Pansy Planta, <« - + 25¢. 
10 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 25c. 
Any Five Colletcions for One Dollar, 
Post-Paid. Guarantee satisfaction. 
Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 
Miss ELLA V. BAINES, Box G3 Springfield, Ohio 
























eoil must be carefully packed about the 
ots, but the roots, ought not to be 
ished or bruised, as this is very apt to 
ise disease and in many cases loss of the 
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WHITE CLOVER ON “THE LAWN 
Nothing is more beautiful than a white 
lover lawn, and especially in the coun- 
» where it is desired to make the home 
surroundings attractive and neat. White 
lover grows quite readily, but the great- 
difficulty is that taller grasses and 
weeds crowd it out. 

Sow seed early in the spring, and keep 
the lawn mower running to reduce all the 
taller growths and you will soon have a 
beautiful lawn dotted with the 
sweet scented and honey laden clover 
blooms. The white clover is worth con- 
siderable to those keeping bees, as they 
will make many pounds of delicious honey 
from the blossoms, and this will increase 
the income, and reduce the outlay for 
sugar. 

Do not mix bluegrass seed with the seed 
of white clover, as the bluegrass will 
grow more rapidly and crowd out the 
clover. This is more especially true 
with a clay soil. 


HISTORY OF OUR FLAG 
Continued from page 188 

A majority believed the design to have 
been suggested from the coat of arms of 
the Washington family, which contained 
both the stars and the stripes. However 
it is to be believed that Washington gave 
the right clue when he said, ““We take the 
stars from Heaven, the red from our 
mother country, separating it by white 
— thus showing we have separated 

from her, and the white stripes shall go 
down to posterity representing liberty.” 

The first design of the stars were shown 
having six points, but on the advice of 
Mrs. Ross they were changed to five 
points. Mrs. I made the banner and 
the flag was adopted by Congress a year 
later. 

The original flag of 1777 had the thirteen 
a arranged in the form of a circle. 

George Washington suggested the circle 
as signifying that no one state a 
superior to another. The new fl 
first displayed on land in New York tate, 
at Fort Stanwix. In 1797 two stars and 
stripes were added to the Flag. 

This flag remained in use for a period 
of twenty-three years after it came into 
existence. It was announced that for the 
admission of each state to the Union one 
star and one stripe was to be added to the 
flag but this was found unpracticable, and 
on April 4th, 1818, Congress passes an 
act declaring that the flag have thirteen 
horizontal stripes, alternate red and white 
and the Union should display twenty stars, 
white on a blue field. 

It also provided that a new star be 
added to the constellation on July 4th 
following the admission of every new 
state. The flag now has forty-eight white 
stars on a blue field and thirteen stripes, 
alternate red and white. 

Honorary Mention List 

R. C. MacFarland, New York 

Norman Green, Indiana 

Kathryn Robertson, Iowa 

Chas. A. Morris, Ohio 

Mae Limbach, Ohio 

Evangeline Edwards, Kansas 

Elsie Eva Hudrle, Wisconsin 

O. W. Houg, Wisconsin 

Jas. H. Chastain, Missouri 

Mrs. F. M. Hamlin, Michigan 

Mrs. Gerald A. Buzzell, Vermont 

Somon Hoemstra, Iowa 

Mrs. Arthur Coburn, 
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Minnesota. 


Nationally advertised articles are de- 
pendable. You always know what the 
standard price is, and you know that the 
quality will be just what you got before 
or the dealer or manufacturer will make 






SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





















































































Triple Wear 
In Children’s Hosiery 


For children, who are inclined to be 
hard on stockings, there are special triple 
knees, heels and toes in 


tileack Cad 


Children’s Reinforced Hosiery 


Hence, most of your mending is done in 
advance at the factory. Black Cat for children is made in nine- 
teen styles, from “‘play-proof” kinds for boys to 
the finest “‘Sunday-wear”’ for both boys and girls. 

es are no higher than for ordinary hosiery. 

BLACK CAT TEXTILES COMPANY 

Mome Office, Kenosha, Wis, 

Makers sisco of Cooger’s-Bennington Spring Needle Underwear tor Men 
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Make big money with little 
work. Little expense to begin. 
Bees find their own food. Honey 
finds a ready market at good prices. 
We wil] buy what you canspare. Bees 
are easily cared for 


THE ROOT WAY 
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information about this iedeated occupation. 
Acopy is yours for the asking—write for it today. 
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JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N.Y. 
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FOR SALE--WILLOW BROOK FARM 


By EDITH KEELEY STOKELY---CHAPTER II. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTER I 





Willow Brook | 1, the home of the Holt family f{ gen — 
erations has been disposed of to Judge Whittaker, with the 
privilege of ar ling the sale at the end of the year, if coun- | 
try life does not prove attractive to him and his wife } } 
Reuben Holt never enthused about making the chang: ae 
but hie wife Almiry wae tired of farm work and wished be \ 
side t t ia ghter Pearl t “ivantage of a ity 
educat 
Everything moves along smoothly until they are estab 
lished in their new home in the town pearby, when Jane 
Mrs. Holt's sister who has t! nind of a child, refuses to 
have her bonnet removed and begs pitifully to go home 
As the days go by time hangs heavy upon Reuben's 4 
hands and he spends most of his day in the barn talking 
to the bay colt, which he insisted upon bringing with »2~— 
them from the farm rhen, too, it is gradually brought t: 
home to Almiry, that Pearl's city companions are not of 
the best. and she has the added worry of seeing her 
daughter adopt city ways and customs which are not " 
ut all to her liking 
When the second chapter opens, Reuben and Almiry 


fully realize the grave mistake they have made, but the 
t to each other, believing firmly that there 


aay littl 
vut make the best of it 


is nothing t lo 





EARL was out late that night. It must have been twelve 
o'clock, thought Reuben, who had not slept. He was sure 
Almira had not slept, either, for tho she low very still, she 
betrayed her wakefulness by little repressed sighs now and then. 
At last she got up and went to the window ‘They're coming 
now,” she said with relief, “that girl who lives next door, and 
Pearl, and the two young men.” There was much loud laugh- 
ing and talking outside before Pearl ran lightly up to her room 
and shut the » om 
Almira remonstrated gently with her daughter the next 
“Half past ten is late enough for young girls,”’ she 
| didn’t sleep, or your father either, till after you 
got home And I need my sleep for your Aunt Jane is quite 
a bit of trouble these days, accustomed as she’s been all + oe 
vears to the freedom of the farm. If you could take her out 
day times or early evenings a bit, Pearl—” 

Now you know I can’t do one thing with Aunt Jane!”’ re- 
torted Pearl, sharply. Perhaps the time had been unpropitious 
to ask it. ‘And if I’m to be nagged this way about my com- 
pany, and my hours, and every little thing I do, I can't see but 
what we might as well have stayed on the farm, where Joe Wil- 
lets was the only young man who ever came to call, and he 
ilways went home at half past nine so we could go to bed. Why, 
don’t you see yourself how different it is?’ she went on tem- 
pestuously. This is the city, 
mother, and the city is just, really, 
waking up when country people 
ire going to bed. The streets here 
it midnight are as bright as day, 
and alive with people After the 
theatres close at night, the restau- 
rants and cafe’s are just beginning Y 
their rush business You can’t “4 
expect young people in the city, _ ‘ 


morning 


told her 










} 
mother to adopt. your country 


WAYS foie 
Reuben retired to the wagon to 
think it over He spent long J 


heurs in the w won now, Occasion- 

lly vuldressing a direct and 

earnest remark to the bay colt, 
whose feet were getting sore stand- — | 
ing in the barn. The few times 
Reuben had tried to drive him he 
had made such mad dashes for 
safety from street cars and auto- 








mobiles as to endanger pecdes- 
trians’ lives 

Of all the foolish things . \l- 
mira daily remarked, ‘“‘bringing 
that colt to the city was the 


\ 
> ') f 
Reuben tho ight S0, 100, secret \y/A ‘ 
ly, but he was great company thereg’ : 
in the barn, nevertheless i living 


worst ! 


sympathetic tie to the old life 
ind Reuben secretly resolved ney 1 morning, Mrs. H 
ell him, no matter what hap 


ened. \ few neighbors came in to eall. They took appraise 
nent of the new furniture, noticed Almira’s hard-working cap- 
ble hands, and, if they got a chance, stared curiously at Aunt 


Jane, wearing always her bonnet. They went away to talk 
ind alluded to Jane as “‘the crazy aunt.” Even Pearl resented 
that. Aunt Jane was not crazy, and never had been. Just 
hildish —a little child in sweet unreasonableness and in capacity 
or JOY rr Sorrow 

[t was Almira who thought to take Jane to the city market. 


[hey came home with their hands filled with flowers -the 
first approach at contentment that Almira had seen in Jane 
She sat childishly down upon the porch floor and began weaving 
: daisy ch.in—and it was just then Judge Whittaker called 
Geod morning, Mrs. Holt, I was in the city andI thought 







Reuben climbed into the wagon to 
read the letter 





‘said the Judge, genialls 


> ~T’d look you up,” said the Judge, genially. “Yes 
we're enjoying the farm immensely. Going to 
have a great crop of apples this year, and there 
were bushels of strawberries. Why don’t you 
drive out once in a while? Or, if you haven't an 
automobile come out by train and I'll meet 
you. It would do Jane, here, a heap of good 
“Judge Whittaker,” Almira was clasping 
and unclasping her hands and her voice grew 
husky and then broke completely, “‘she—she 
hasn't had her bonnet off longer’n for me to 
. do her hair, since we came. She won’t take it 
off. She—she—” 
“T want to go home,” said Jane, suddenly, 


ca 
‘ looking up from her daisy chain. Then 


marking Almira’s unwonted agitation, she 
cast her flowers from her and clung to Almira’s 
knees. “I want to go home,” she wailed, with 
a burst of tears. “I want togohome. Please, 
Almiry! Can’t I go home now?” The Judge rose and huskily 
cleared his throat. ‘“Where’s Reuben?” he inquired, as a way 
out. “Is he finding enough to keep him busy these days?” 

“Reuben would be glad to see you, ag of said Almira, 
soothing Jane with tender pats. “He’s in the barn, I guess. 
I'll call him.” 

“No, indeed, I'll go back there and find him myself,” said 
the Judge, hastily. And glad to escape, he stepped briskly 
off the porch and made his way round to the barn. 

Reuben was sittifg in the wagon. The colt was munching 
an ear of corn, which covered the sound of the Judge’s approach. 
As he stood in the doorway, the silent figure in the wagon with 
its back turned addressed the colt in an argumentative voice. 

“It’s been a mistake,” he said. “I ain’t denying that. You 
know it and I know it, and everybody’s the worse for it, but 
there ain’t anything to be done about it now but just make the 
best of it. Your feet are sore from city life. I took up the floor 
and gave you loose dirt to stand on, but it ain’t helped you 
much. Jane—she’s a going to die! She can’t help dying— 
a’mourning night and day that way to go home—and she 
don’t eat enough to feed a sparrow. Almiry’s taking it hard 
about the way Pearl's being led by them young friends of hers, 
tho she don’t let on to me—an’ as for me,” Reuben turned his 
head earnestly in the colt’s direction and raised his voice 

dramatically, “I’m as good as dead now! I’ve been raised 

in the country, like my father and my grandfather before 
me, to see the stars, and the sky,and the sunrise, 
to work hard all day and eat threehearty meals 
; and praise God! And look at menow! Ending 
my Lye, you may say, in abarn with a horsefor 
company!’ Buf it wasn’t the exhortation to 
the colt, so much, that the Judge 
remembered as he bowled home in 
his six cylinder automobile to 
Willow Brook farm over the sixty 
miles of smooth roads. It was the 
face of a white-haired woman of 
fifty, longing, tense, strained, 
pathetic. He had seen the soul of 
an agonized child. He was re- 
membering Jane’s voice as it rose 
in that long, heart-sick ery, “I 
want to go home! Please, Almiry 
can’t we go home now?” 
7 * > 


It was in September that the 
Judge wrote Reuben. Perhaps he 
wanted to make sure the letter 
reached him first, or perhaps he 
\ thought that the farm, having 

\ been in the Holt family for one 
f= hundred years, was really, more 
Reuben’s than Almira’s, by tradi- 
tion and heritage. Reuben took 
the long envelope from the post- 
man’s hands and repairing to the 
barn, climbed into the wagon 
before starting to read it. 

‘Mr. Reuben Holt, 

“Dear Sir:’’"—began the letter, in cold dignified type. 

“It has oceurred to me that there are, or should be, two 
equal sides to every contract. In taking over your house and 
farm, it was with the written reservation on my part that if at 
any time within a year from the date of provisional sale, I should 
see iu wo annul the contract and render the sale*void, I could 
do so upon relinquishing claim to one thousand dollars already 
paid upon the sale price of the property. I am, however, ready 
to close the sale now, paying in at any time you maychoose the 
remaining nineteen thousand dollars in check on the Farmers’ 
Bank, and receiving in return a title to the place. So much for 
my side of the contract. I think there were no reservations 
made to your side of the contract, at (Continued on page 155 
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HOUSE HELP FOR THE FARM 
I last | have found a way of securing 
A house help on our farm during the 
summer months. At one time in 
ility, wives were in 
despair, for it was impossible for us to se- 
auring our season, no 
what wage we offered pay 
no use in trying to get othe 
daughters, because during the 
isons they were all needed on their 
Che general run of girls that 
could be secured from our nearby town 
often not fit companions for our 
children, for it seemed that only the ones 
it could not secure employment in town 
offered their services to 
[ lav awake nights wondering how a girl 
ould possibly find any city flat, shop, or 
a. more attractive place to 
my large, airy farm house 
with its well filled table and its well 
equipped kitchen. I figured that I did not 
need just kitchen help but I needed sewing 
room help and often living room help and 
sometimes the farmer’s wife needs just 
visity help 
An idea came to me and in the Monday 
issue of a nearby city’s daily I inserted the 
following advertisement. ‘Wanted: topay 
expenses of a companionable girl's 
summer outing at my beautiful farm home 
near Brownville 
When I told of my plan, many of my 
neighbors insisted that it would not be a 
iccess as city girls, even in the 
vorking class, were used to all the modern 
conveniences and had regular stated hours 
for their work 
Now while our farm homes may not be 
as up-to-date as the city flat, we do not 
have the old fashioned inconvenient 
kitchens of ten years ago, because our hus- 
bands realize that efficiency in the home is 
is Important as efficiency on the farm and 
that only by the new labor saving devices 
in we obtain quick results As to stated 
hours for work, we do work early and late 
but I find that system in the farm home is 
mportant unywhere else. That, I 
lt sure a trained city worker could work 
ut to my advantage, for now-a-days girls 
holding city positions are first of all 
rained in efficiency and they, more than 
y other class of people know that if they 
uke good for themselves, they must first 
make good for their employer. So I 
eared little from my experiment 
By the end of the week I was besieged 
th applicants who wrote inquiring the 
why and wherefor of my advertisement. 
[ feared I would time in 
choosing the right maid, when I opened 
reat looking envelop and looked into 
face of a young girl, laughing 
tiny snap shot. He smile 
mntain something which made 
ny hoice it once 
Here [ am and Oh, Fairy 
ind whatever your con- 
li Mm ny I do 
ot I qualify under 
in my very 
is} r had time to make 
mpanions ‘ » I have ‘at it’ 
little shaver. I will 
and start when you say the 


we tarmers 


! 
oul ioe 


cure heip busiest 


matter to 


Chere was xt 
farmer s 
HDusy se 
wh tarms 
i} } 


were 


Us 


work in than 


room 


tne 


SI these 


1s 


have a serious 


the smiling 


Irom 


‘ vel best 
whether 
companionahbie, is 
been 
yer since | Was a 
nat on 

this lonesome girl I made 
ippreciated what 
ould do for her. 


} 
Is Sie 


ruty 
and our life 


ClnInhg 


home 


is sh il 


There would be some misfits of course; 
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(from a large depart-|of their little circle, and now they are 





ment store where she had been taught to 
make every move count, I found her of 
inestimable value to me. I found her view- 
ing my day’s work as a whole, not just 
going at the first little job we came across, 
and after she learned that I was open to 
conviction, I found her really clever in 
suggesting ways of managing that were 
entirely new to me, a veteran housekeeper. 

What she lacked in knowledge of farm 
work, she made up in willingness and a re- 
markable eagerness to earn her summer’s 
outing. She also proved of great use to me 
in handling my summer’s sewing, with her 
city ideas of the latest and best in the 
season's styles. 

She assured me that there must be many 
tired city girls that would revel in our fresh 
air and fresh wholesome food and as she 
naively said “in such fresh, sincere 
people.” 

| passed my other applications around 
among my neighbors and several city girls 
found health and profit working at this 
much dreaded farm work.—M. C. R. 

Note: Farmers have been using city 
boys as farm laborers during the busy 
summer months, for a year or two past. 
Why would not the ree by omy assist the 
farm wife in solving her labor difficulties? 


there always are in employing workers, 
no matter from what elass they are 
drawn. 

Have any of you had experiences indors- 
ing or disapproving this _ or have you 
found other ways of securing help that 
might interest our readers?—Home 
Editor. 

A RURAL “*‘WOMEN’S EXCHANGE” 

There are very few advantages enjoyed 
by town women, which are denied women 





in rural communities, thanks to modern 
equipment and improvement. One of the | 
latest opportunities which one group of | 
women oe made available for themselves 
is an exchange. It started with two fam- 
One had a large strawberry patch 
and the other a flourishing grape arbor. 
Mrs. M. of the “strawberry” family, 
agreed to make a supply of jam and pre- 
serves sufficient for the “grape’’ family, if 
Mrs. F. would repay with grapemarmalade 
The first year’s experience was 
so satisfactory that they annexed two 
more housekeepers, one with a current 
and gooseberry proposition, and another 
with the best cherry orchard in the neigh- 
borhood 

There are now seven in the exchange, 
but one of these is a woman in town 
who begged to be admitted on the creden- 
tials that she could make elegant orange 
marmalade and pineapple conserve in the 
winter. They told me the other day that 
this “‘town addition”’ to their club was 
most valuable, and they even offered me 
an opportunity to join them if I could 
make good in some unique way, but this 
vacancy is yet unfilled. 

One of these jolly, country housewives 
declared that their little exchange was the 
happiest experiment that they had ever 
hit upon; and their activities are not limit- 

i to canned fruit either. They have 
organized a little sewing club, consolidated 
sewing to conform with consolidated edu- 
cation, they jokingly suggested. They 
have made sod quilted one of the new and 
lovely patchwork quilts for each member 


ilies. 
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Ruth F. sothrop, 
Marshall, Texas. 


Mellin’s Food prop- 
erly prepared furnishes 
every element a baby 
needs to grow strong 
and develop as Nature 
intends, That is why 
Mellin’s Food babies 
grow so strong, robust 
and vigorous. 








Send today for a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin's Food 


MeHin’s Food Company 
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working on the braided rugs so popular in 
both town and country homes at the 
present time. They meet once a week in 
the afternoon, but do not serve refresh- 
ments except occasionally to celebrate the 
completion of some piece of work. 

As I remarked upon leaving that this 
little club idea was worthy of being passed 
along, one of the members remarked en- 
thusiastically, ““O, we have not told you all 
that we do either. You see in the spring 
we all plant just one or two kinds of flowers 
or vegetables in our hotbeds and then ex- 
change at transplanting time. Mine this 
year 1s the kind of which ‘Peter picked a 
peck,’ ”’ she laughed. “You see one pack- 
age of seed provides so much more than 
one family can possibly use anyway.” 

“Yes, and we have more beautiful 
flowers in our garden; greater variety, and 
all at less cost of time and money than we 
ever had before,” explained another. 

But to summarize the whole matter, 
these women have struck the keynote of 
modern business and success, altho they 
themselves have not thus analyzed their 
efforts. They have entered the field of 
specialization and are bordering on the 
community service idea which is being 
tried out in some city neighborhoods. 

They discuss at their meetings new 
styles and designs in gowns, aprons, and 
house decorations, and are keeping up on 
all new and helpful kitchen equipment. 

“We have actually forgotten how to gos- 
sip,” they declared, “and don’t tell, but 
we have discovered the secret of keeping 
young.” —Mrs. A. E. R. 


AUNTY HOPEFUL ON MARCH 
WEATHER 

“There is some months that by 
rights can boast of the quality of 
the weather which they pro- 
duces,” affirmed Aunty Hopeful, 
“but when it comes to quantity,’ 
there isn’t any of them that can hold a 
candle along side of the month of March. 
Irwin Almy used to say that the month 
of March was chiefly conspicuous for two 
things—celebratin’ Saint Patrick’s day 
and puttin’ out onion sets. Naturally, his 
wend ought to be worth considerable for he 
always works hard enough on both these 
jobs to lend ’em considerable dignity. 

ut most folks, I’m thinkin’, would 
that if the month of March was to be given 
honorable mention for anything in par- 
ticular it ought to be for not goin’ any 
further than it already has in —— 
weather which by rights ought to be barred 
from polite society. 

“The distinguishin’ feature of March 
weather,” continued Aunty, “has of course 
always been its wind. March winds — 
like jots of folks I’ve known in my day. 
You’ve just got to let ‘em blow until 
they blow themselves out. There isn’t 
no use tryin’ to stop em. When they’re 
thru, they’ll quit and not before. ‘Pa’ 
Harriman used to be of that sort. When 
he died there was some folks unkind 
enough to say that ‘Ma’ made a big mis- 
take in not settin’ up a windmill on his 
grave instead of a monument. They said 
that ‘Pa’s’ boastin’ was of the sort that 
nothin’ could stop, and that if ‘Ma’ had 
done as they suggested she’d have had 
something only a little bit short of a per- 
petual motion machine. 

“As I was sayin’,” went on Aunty, 
‘March winds is the distinguishin’ feature 
of March weather. They're mighty dis- 
agreeable but like most things we don’t 
like they seem to be good for something 
just the same. It’s these high south winds 
which blow all night and whip the tree tops 
against the roof that offers easy goin’ for 
the robins and the thrushes and the blue 
birds and all the other winged creatures 
which just now is on their way from Flor- 
ida to the corn belt in order to help the 
farmer raise bigger crops by keepin’ down 
the bugs. Yes, eee y weather is sort 





of disagreeable but Ye we'll have to 
put up with it.—O. C, 
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Turns Dreams 


into Realities 


You dream of things of comfort, 
convenience and beauty for your home. 
Cuk?tiS Woodwork will make the 
dream come true. 

“Better Built Homes” shows pic- 
tures of dream homes that have actu- 
ally been built and made livable and 
lovable by CuR?iS Woodwork. 

Make your choice on the coupon 
and send it tous. It is the first step 
towards a “better built home.” 





We use the term “better built 
home” with a full understanding of 
our responsibility in the matter. 
We try sincerely to make our wood- 
work worthy of such homes. 


Curtis cabinet work, for example, 
is made by experienced, skilled cab- 
inet makers and improved machin- 
ery. Because each piece is sanded 
by machine, it is uniformly sanded. 
Because each corner is joined by 
our own special lock-mitre joint, 
there are no edges of boards to 
show, and no nails. The corners 
of a column or cabinet look better 
than they would were they finished 
from one single solid block, because 
all sides show flat grain, permitting 
— uniform in appearance and 

or. 


Is it strange that we stamp every 
piece of our woodwork with this 
mark—Cuk?iS—and then ask you 
to look for it at your lumber 
dealer’s? 


2002-3002 South Second St. Clinton, lowa 
Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 
nton, lowa inecoin, Neb. inneapo 
Gxlahoman City Brows cle yo eu Gio 
eusay a ’ 
Eastern Offices os Pitabanek and Washington 
The makers of Curtis Woodwork guar- 


antee complete satisfaction to its users. 
We're not satisfied unless you are” 


CurTiS 


WOODWORK 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home’ 








The Curtis Companies Service Bureau\}s 








Your Choice Free 


These plan books show 
Plainly marked floor plans 
with both exterior and in- 
terior views of homes. Let 
one be a help to you. 







THE CURTIS COMPANIES 
SERVICE BUREAU 


§ 2002-3002 8. Second St., Clinton, lowa 


8 Without obligation of any kind to 
me, please send Free “Better Built 
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INTER wash days in rural 
W homes are usually a thing to 

be dreaded ; thev area constant 
source of evil because they dampen 
other parts of the house as 
well as the room in which the 
washing is done, and thus great- 
ly enhance the susceptibility to 
family colds. They are especi- 
ally menacing to the one who 


| | 
A 
does the washing, if she does all 


the housework and washing on —————_ 
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SIMPLIFYING LAUNDRY WORK 


Some of the Little Things That Help Much 


By JUNIATA L. SHEPPARD 


small because laundry and creamery may 
share overhead expenses by running alter- 
nately, and thus use the same source of power 
and light. 
The main things that are necessary to the 
securing of a cooperative laundry are: 1. A 
group of farmers and their wives who believe 
4 that such would be a good thing. 2. A man- 
aging board that is fortunate enough to se- 
— cure a man who is capable of running such a 
laundry. 3. Cooperation so 
fON that thi will run smoothly 











the same day. Few mothers 
ever do all of both these in one 
day, without over-tamng the 
strength and chilling the body. Any woman who over does 
every week invariably grows old before her time; any person 
who chills the outer part of the body while the inner part is 
over-heated lowers the power to resist disease, hence increases 
liability to sickness, and opens the gate that leads toward 
disease and death. Wash days in summer are just as bad as 
wash days in winter, except that the temperature of the out- 
side air is more favorable; the tendency to over-work, and the 
evils due to it are equally great in summer and winter. Wash- 
ing is unavoidable, because cleanliness is necessary to both 
health and happiness. Wash day at home is not a necessary 
evil however, Ms it ean be eliminated altogether in 30 1e cases 
and shorn of many of its hard and unpleasant features in all 
cases. The things needed to strip wash day of its evils are 
thought, cooperation, and ome tho cooperation and a 
moderate amount of money shared equally and used wisely b 
all the people of a locality have been known to banish was 
days culled. eliminate them altogether over a given area, and 
thus bring permanent relief to many homes. 

Much thought, plus a moderate amount of labor, and money 
on the part of a single family has been known to halve the labor 
and quarter the time that a housewife must spend in doing the 
family washing each week. No further generalization is needed, 
everybody knows that many farm wo nen are over-worked 
winter and summer, all the time; that relief is badly needed, 
and that some help is possible to every home, the humblest 
as well as the best equipped, and to-all those between these 
two extremes. Helps on wash day might be enumeraved and 
named in the following order: 1. Cooperative 
Laundries. 2. Power Manipulated Washing 


a | 





‘ both for him and the patrons of 
. the laundry. 

A group of farmers around 
Chatfield, Minnesota, seem to have succeeded in banishing wash 
days permanently from their homes. They established a co- 
operative laundry in 1912, and it is operating successfully at 
the present time. All rural people should investigate this matter, 
and possibly the time will come when there will - a cooperative 
laundry beside every cooperative creamery. 

The second best way of getting washing done in isolated 
homes is by means of power machinery. Power machinery is 
a grade lower in relief afforded than cooperative laundries be- 
cause the washing in the latter case is necessarily done at home, 
and such fumes and odors as are incident to washing must be 
endured; and energy must be expended in operating the washer 
and cleaning up after wash-day. Despite these facts, machine 
work is always easier than hand work, and it is also better be- 
cause it saves both energy and time on the part of the operator, 
and does the work equally well and more quickly. 

Machine driven washers have two advantages over hand- 
power washers; first, they require less energy on the part of 
the operator, second the necessary attachment to connect them 
with their source of power renders the 1 so nearly fixed that 
they can be lifted about much less readily than a handpower 
washer, This is of itself a blessing, because many housewives 
are prone to use energy needlessly in carrying washing ma- 
chines from smoke house to kitchen and back every time they 
are used. Anything that makes it necessary to leave the washer 
where used is a labor saver. 

Handpower washing machines come next in line of special 
health preservers and labor savers on wash days. They are 
health preservers because when used the hands 
need not be held in the warm water much of 








Machines. 3. Hand-power Washing Machines. ” {ccc 
1. Special Labor Saving Means. 5. Inexpensive 
Labor Saving Devices. 

The cooperative laundry is the most desirable 
of all labor-savers, because it takes wash days 
with all their attendant labors, dampness and . 
fumes out of the homes; it obliterates laundry 
day entirely, in the homes of all those who are 
members of a farmers’ cooperative laun- 














dry association, and helps those who are fore 

not members in case they care to pat- Oo 

ronize it } 
There is imperative need for relief — 

umong nearly, if not all rural house- aa | 

wives, from the hardships of wash-day: u 

Relief is needed summer and winter alike 


Semch v0 
whees 
C 


an the time. The hands must be in the water nearly 
all the time when a tub and washboard are mnod. 
Any machine is a labor saver, even tho it be 
j manipulated by hand, because many pieces can 
be cleansed in a single operation, while but one 
piece can be done at a time with a tub and wash- 
board. Washers are usually covered; tubs 

2 usually open, hence the former is super- 
ior to the latter in this way; they confine 

both vapor and fumes, and thus prevents 
dampening the house and contaminating 

the air. The open tub method of washing can be 
made nore pleasant, more helpful, less laborious 
and far more efficient by substituting a vacuum 
washeror puncher, modeled along the lines of the 
old fashioned clothes pounder, forthe wash board. 














in the washing of clothes, but most 
women can manage the ironing at home; 
first, because all clothes must be washed, 
but some things do not absolutely need 
ironing; second, because washing is necessarily all done in one 
day, but ironing can be done in relays 

\ cooperative laundry properly equipped and rightly man- 
aged will not injure clothes any more than they frequently are 
injured when hard water oad washi owders are used in 
home washing. It may also be mmnent that the laundries will 
wash only, if requested to do so. That is, they will “rough dry” 
clothes for those who prefer to do their own ironing, and, of 
course, will launder co plete for those who want both the 
washing and ironing done 

Cooperative laundries not only take the washing out of the 
house, but they may be made to do the work for a nominal 
price, provided, of course, that the patron is a member of the 
association, and carries the clothes to and from the laundry. 
Carrying the clothes is an easy matter, for the laundry and the 
creamery may be under the same roof, having a solid wall be- 
tween them, and the clothes can be carried to and from the 
laundry without making any extra trips. The cost of having 





the work done can be controlled by the farmers themselves, for 
they make up the association which owns the laundry and hires 
the one who operates it, hence the only thing that is liable to 
cause prices to fluctuate is the varying cost of materials used. 
he cost of operating the laundry machinery can be made very 


Na 


This method of cleansing clothes is first cousin to 
the pounding barrel, but it is far less laborious 
than a wash , cleanses more rapidly, injures 
the clothes less, and keeps the hands out of the 
water. Such a device costs only a little more than a wash- 
board, and it is decidedly the better of the two in every way. 


Thought a Labor Saver 


Since all labor expended uselessly, is labor lost, all thought 
that prevents the useless expenditure of time and energy is 
labor saved. Soaking white clothes over night in soap suds, 
warm at first, is a sample of such a labor saver, this costs 
nothing and helps much in the process of dirt removal. 

All machines, devices, and means of cleansing hitherto enum- 
erated and discussed require some thought and usually some co- 
operation and more or less money for their installation and 
operation, for that reason they may not all come within the 
reach of every family, but the following, called “Little Things 
That Help Much” are sufficiently inexpensive and easily se- 
cured to be absolutely within the reach of every family that 
really desires them, and in which the husband and wife co- 
operate in trying to secure them. Most of them cost practically 
nothing, further than a little thought, the cistern being the one 
notable exception. 

A cistern is an exception for it always costs more or less to 
construct one, but it is an asset in the long run because soft 
water is better than hard for all house-[Continued on page 148 
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Wear “o_p FaitHFut:—the Comfort Shirt 


The “OLD FAITHFUL work shirt will give you 
that feeling of genuine comfort every man 
seeks 

“OLD FAITHFUL” is typically American--built 
big throughout topermit great freedomof action 


ELIANC 


made famous by the senior member, the 
shirt “OLD FAITHFUL comes in blue and grey cham 
bray, black sateen and other standard fabrics--- is good- 


looking and will outwear three ordinary shirts. 


is a guarantee of quality. 
---“Honor Bright,” the latter for boys, are other familiar 
Reliance brands. 


---triple stitched on all strained seams---rein- 
forced---has two large pockets with buttoned 
down flaps, just where you can reach them 
Go to your dealer---ask him for 
Its one of the family of 


easily. 
“OLD FAITHFUL” 


Work 
Shirts 


Look for the name “Reliance” in a work shirt---it 


“Black Beauty”---“Army” 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WESTERN MADE WORK SHIRTS 
CHICAGO 
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SIMPLIFYING LAUNDRY WORK 
Continued from page 146 

hold purposes except cooking, and cook- 

ing consumes comparatively little of the 

water used in the household. A well made 

cistern will last a life time and is sure to 


ive much labor 

Soft water leads all materials when it 
comes to saving labor, saving money, | 
preserving fabrics, and producing good | 
results as far as all washable things are 
concerned. Little soap and no washing 


wwder is needed; white clothes are easily 
white: colored clothes do not fade, 
and woolens remain unshrunken when 
properly washed with soft water and a 
mild soap. 

After the cistern 
of some description. 
following reasons: 


pe 
kept 


comes a laundry 
Even a lean-to 


room 


is a blessing for the 
1. With windows on all sides it is a 
cooler room to wash in than thekitchen. 
2. With nothing in it but~ laundry 


is room for all things 
where used instead of 
and out every wash day. 


equipment, there 
needed to stand 
} 


being carried in 


3. A window between kitchen and 
lean-to, a pump with a flexible nozzle, 
and a few feet of garden hose make it 


possible to carry water to any part of this 
improvised laundry room at any time. 
The only energy required of the operator 
is the pumping of the water. This simple 
device does all the carrying and lifting of 
all the clean water used on wash day. 
[Illustration No. 1 shows one in operation. 
An iron slop sink and a galvanized iron 
pipe, the latter passed thru a hole in the 
outer wall of the lean-to, may carry all 
dirty water out of the house during the 
nmer season. It cannot be used in 
vinter of course A perforated ball at 
the end of a waste pipe of this kind will 
stribute the water evenly over a grass 
plot, or over other plants. This simple 
combination of pipe and ball is a great 
lvantage on wash days since carrying 
water out of the house not only wastes 
energy, by using it needlessly, but it taxes 
the strength extremely, for the work 
comes at a time when the body is already 
very tired and worn. Illustration No.1 
pictures a lean-to equipped in this way. 
In case the lean-to has no foundation, 
but simply rests on the ground, as such 
temporary buildings frequently do, the 
slop sink will need to be placed on a plat- 
form. This sink nust be low enough to 
receive water from the washer and elevat- 
ed sufficiently to give “fall enough” 
that the waste water will flow freely thru 
the pipe and onto the lawn outside. The 
platform renders the washer stationery 


Bu 


so 
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Cut Out the 








Pil tell you 
how to do it 











Two booklets on 


“‘Formalas for 
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The Automatic Twins 
for large families 








Automatic Power Washer 


A man can have no idea, hand wringer are back- 
ae ee See 
with an Automatic, what a 
difference it will make in 


The hand washer and the 


wrings separately or both at same time. 
Wringer swings my Ane positions; runs | 
forward or backward, instant! 
simple lever. Automatic Safety Release 
causes rolls to separate—insuring perfect 
safety. Sold everywhere 
50,000 in use. 
If you have electric lights, you can use an 
Automatic Electric Washer. 
any electric light socket. 


breakers that have no more 





y reversible by 


fos ten years— 


Attaches to 














so far as ease of moving it about is con- 
cerned, but as stated before this is an 
advantage rather than a hindrance, be- TC 
cause the washer should not be either ‘O/75 
lifted or dragged about the room. 

The wash bench on casters, see illus- 
tration No. 1, renders it possible to move i Coon ext bine printe cont quick for a tal 
: ee i : neludin g catalog. Write now for this fine 
the washtub to e slop sink with very practical set of plans in time to look them 
little trouble \ perforation on the side | over carefully. ‘encil re on that 
of the tub, near the bottom makes is as your blue ~ +a to send 
easy to empty as the washer. 

Having the laundry stove and the wash 


bench on the same level eliminates all need 
of boiler lifting because the boiler can be 
| readily from stove to wash bench, and 
heeled wherever needed. A faucet near 
the bottom of the boiler facilits ates empty- 
ng it, whether one has a slop sink or not. 
A these laundry helps except 
op sink and the,waste water pipe can 
1 both summer and winter. They 
xpensive and well worth the 
that they cost. It is folly for anyone 
without every convenience until the 


| things needed can be afforded. 


simple 


are fii ime 
little 
do 


hy ‘ f 
‘ ol 


are common sense and 





Yes we sell lots of Cup El vators but the crib plans 


corn or grain — the top in 3 A —A a has fine —< 


pest i 1. | babbit beart strain of 6 —powered 
Procrastination is the thief of time. by horse or ne, runs slick as a whistle and lasts a 

Wrong habits lessen the ability to see Get the bias plions Ay a Sen 

what the real needs are. Little helps INTERLOCKING } FENCE COMPARY | 


secured early in life 


have much to do with 


making it possible to enjoy better things 
later on, therefore let no one despise the 





day of little things. 














BULL’S EYE! 


PAT. ELASTIC FABRIC 


Inner - Tube 












| SAMPLE 10c 


FET pananizing and™ Stretch 
Tube and Stay Stuck.”" 
Elastic fabric makes this 

“give” with tube on 


= instead of pt 
against it 





ing 
Secret, adhes- 





50c. inary te ack guaran- 
tee. Sample Patch 10c, 
Postpaid. 

Address 


15 for $1 


BULL’S EYE 
RUBBER CO. 


133 Harris Ave. 





Dealers: 
Write! 

















| Long Island City, N. Y. 











82 282, Morton, Ht, 
Successful Farming ads are guaranteed. Read them, 
they are educational and instructive. 
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REMOVING WRINKLES 


I have before me a letter, part of which 
“Please give me your advice for 


eads: 
vrinkles. 


” 


I am in the early thirties. 


Now there are wrinkles and wrinkles, | 


yut there is no excuse for them “in the 
early thirties.’ When they appear at 
that age of a woman’s life, they mean just 
ye thing; that she has been frowning too 
much. Of course there is one other cause 
to which they may be traced—sickness, 
but I presume that had my correspondent 
been a chronic sufferer from some organic 
trouble she would have said so. 

I can suggest a remedy for wrinkles, a 
remedy which, if persistently used, will 
banish the source of annoyance in time 
but the treatment could be used a life time 
and never show the least results, if 
smiling instead of frowning is not prac- 
ticed. 

Some women frown unconsciously. 
They get into the habit and every time 
something goes wrong, they draw their 
forehead into lines, squint their eyes, and 


drop the corners of their mouth. What is || 


tne result? After a while the forehead 
lines become permanent, the corners of 
the eyes become marked with “crows’ 
feet’’ and the mouth takes on a constantly 
drooping appearance. The change is so 
gradual that the mirror doesn’t begin to 
register it until the trouble comes. 

So, if your wrinkles are to be eradicated, 
you must turn your frowns into smiles. 

k on the bright side of your trouble 
clouds and let their silver lining be re- 
flected in a pleasant countenance. Prac- 
tice this daily until it becomes a habit. 

Meanwhile there is a treatment you can 
use to drive away the wrinkles that have 
already appeared. The treatment should 
be used twice weekly; anything less than 
that will mean half measures and half 
measures will not get you anywhere. 

Just before retiring carefully bathe the 
face with warm water and a mild, white 
soap. Rinse the skin with clear, warm 
water. Now fill a bowl with steaming hot 
water, fold a Turkish towel three times, 
lengthwise, and plunge it in the steamin 
water. Lift it out when it is saturated aaa 
wring it as nearly dry as possible. Now 
apply it to the face, holding the. center 
of the towel under the chin and bringing 
it up over the cheeks and acfoss the fore- 
head. It should be so wrapped around 
the face that only the nose shows. 

Continue the steaming for five minutes. 
Then lay the towel aside and ancint the 
tips of your fingers with some good cold 
cream or pure olive oil. Place the finger 
tips on the center of the forehead and rub 
around in circular motions toward the 
temples, then back to the center again. 
Do this ten times. Anoint the finger tips 
with a little cold cream again and massage 
the flesh directly under the eyes. Place 
the two first fingers against the nose, just 
under the lower eyelid and rub outward 
to the corner of the eye. There change the 
motion to a circular movement rubbing 
round and round over the “‘crow’s feet.”’ 
Keep this up for three or four minutes. 

Next begin directly underneath the 
bare and, with a circular movement 
work down to the tip of the chin and then 
back to where you started. Keep this 
up for at least three minutes and then 
repeat the steaming. 

Cover the face with the hot towel and 
steam the skin for five minutes. Lay the 
towel aside and carefully wipe away any 
remaining cold cream with a soft cloth. 
After this rinse the face with clear cold 
water, dry it carefully and apply a very 
thin layer of powder. 

This is the best home treatment for 
wrinkles, and if it is used with persever- 
ance twice a week, the wrinkles will gradu- 
ally become less noticeable.—E. A. 
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How early do you start 
teaching your babies 


to brush their 









T any age the teeth are too valuable to risk—-protect yours 
and your children’s with the safe dentifrice—Colgate’s. 


With the very first tooth, teach the comfort of the twice-a-day 
brushing. Even during teething—before the first tiny tooth 
shows—it is well to rub baby’s gums with a little Ribbon 
Dental Cream, using a finger asabrush. The hot, swollen gums 
are comforted and the massage helps the teeth to cut through. 
(Gum massage is just as refreshing for grown-ups, too). 


COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 New York 


Colgate’s is recommended by more dentists than any other dentifrice. Send 
for leaflet telling of the impartial investigation which proves this. 

















Buy GROCERIES 
the @QS1@St and 
cheapestway 


To get high quality groceries at greatly 
reduced prices is no longer a problem. 
The “Wilson Way” makes it possible 
to buy “Direct” — right from our 
enormous central Peoria plant. Here you can 
get everything in the foodstuff line, be assured 
: uniform high quality—and—at prices that 
wl! make you buy and b iy again. 
















H Everv state in the country buysfrom “Wilsons.” 
g 50 years in business has made us grocery 
specialista. Find out how you can buy at 
wholesale direct from us and also how you are 


s against advance or ine in market prices. 
a telle all about our special proposition. 


a Wales of pannel ane now. 
= WILSON GROCERY COMPANY 
EORIA, Dept. 53 


mP ILLINOIS 
Same eeeeennesssses es aes e sees 
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Suggestions for —— and Comfort Made Straight 
Windows, for the kitchen, should be si en eae Coamnéil 
| placed high up from the floor. The wall 
space is very valuable and should not be 

‘sacrificed unnecessarily. Much can be 
done in effecting a well lighted room by 
finishing all cabinet and other wall and 
wood work in white enamel. Tile or in- 

laid blue and while linoleum also adds to 

the cheerfulness of the room when used 

as a floor covering. a Phil uN 

Built in Features , a} Ve have successfully 

Fb) ases the past 17 years 

In the modernly equipped kitchen 
many of the furnishings are stationary 30 Dive’ Trial 
ind built nm. Too much cannot be said 
favoring built in kitchen features. The| 
cupboards, closets, cabinets and tables 
built to meet requirements are always a 
joy to the wide awake housewife. 

In building in cabinets that are to be 
higher than the work table it is a good 
policy to extend them to the ceiling, en- 
closing the whole with doors, making 
them dust proof. This removes all pos- 
sible chance for accumulation of dust and | 
odds and ends that are so often to be| 

found upon the old kitchen cabinet.) Ia aea Our Free Book 
Open shelves are not satisfactory in the af vou will describe tee mat 
kitchen even for storing nonperishable| 3. - ar hohseis 


formatior at once 
goods. They afford too welcome a place, FPWR TEL aT aemteen 


a 


rears of 





We will prove its value in 


ay 


\lways when thinking of kitchen con- 
veniences, the water supply and how it is - 
handled, comes first to the writer’s mind. 
se ania 1 to think that there Hard and soft water, both hot and coi; Lalking Machine 
ou stopped to ae 7 vular | 28, 2lways to be preferred when it is pos- “The Master Phonograph” 
are almost eleven — ai — “7 | sible to have it. The kitchen sink and | Direct to You at Money-Saving Prices 
meals prepare d, and the dishes _ ldrain make a combination labor saver ONLY Nothing down. No interest to pay. 
utensils cleared away every year In the! that has not been equalled in many Free Records and Free Trial 
home kitchen? Had it ever occurred to} PE . nN Full cabinet size machine, 46 in. high. Choice 
thin emclicns niece of work = carried On instances. | of genuine mahogany or oak, as pi 
—— SS caer ae Arrangement of Sink Plays All Records Wonderfully 
to kitchen equipment = rn shown = the pl an ‘and photograph. | tion of styles. Let us send - eo lh oa detai 
TP ieek ne creneemenh ip inhenasbinn and | The full side wall of the room is given | of this remarkably liberal offer, Write us today, 
» he mnadie Cerw enacties tn ita 10 quire- jentirely to the placing of the sink, the | ScKinbey Maske Co, 1510-10208. 5009. Chicago, iE. 
; oon ; double high-set windows, the conveniently The Big Mail Order Music House 


nents. However due to the varying needs 


; | located bins beneath the drain board. the ana 
nd preferences of the mistress, it would | 
ind preserences \ % lelosets and eabinets extending to the Heat ese Oil 4 


he exceedingly difficult to write the “Ten ; ; 
C aoe os ~ va » kitchen arrange- | Ceiling above it. The entire operation of | Be} INZagbeni cers fru 
ommandme ~ Oo } ? : 
ment ) Tl plan and photographs in- | dish washing and clearing away of uten- Fit Any Stove 
en ic yaah ' - AY im ; 
cl ided he re are merely suggestive and are sils -_ done without le aving this side of re \ Attach to your stove, 
vay intended as a model | the room, eee f\ Gill the tank with kero- 
n no Wwe ! nae as { a as , 
AG Satine On the north side of the room, is the 
,ood atio 
t] . a , f the house! range, coal, gas, oil, or elec tricity may be 
he sor "5 “) 0 A = 
} ithea I . i! used with good results The convenie ntly 

fords a most satistactory location for : . 
‘ te} The early morning sun| located chimney making it possible to 

ne Kitenen ? a “ . ha > . — ¢ 

os it @ cheerful inviting place in which juse the coal range. If other ranges are 
by 4 t} ; l mal d the hot mid-summe r used the kite hen must be connec ted with 
’ . ‘f th 5 evenin : are not noticed | the main heating plant for heating during 
¥ dean» uld if the soutliwe t corner the winter season. Next to the chimney 
= the d he 2 s ‘ 
ay wee and between it and the work table is the 
"a - ie dininn seein thobl te handy little closet in which the brooms, 
| “0 ae . 4 oOo! = . 
- the k teh ie uithwest or| Y2cuum cleaner, the dust mop. dusters 
ree te . . i. .. > ~~ ee | . 
“tl Bip lwremongy the northeast being | #24 polishes are kept. If coal is used as 

,ortheast. exposure, the nor © | fuel. the coal hod may also be kept in this | Vem, Guitar 

he ble of the two. In case ’ . ~~ i b Cornet or Banjo 
the more preferable oust oh ' a dirty. | Guitar, Mandolin, 

: | Closet, thus removing a dirty, but neces- ; - 
there is no butler’s pantry, and there are - - Wondertul new system of teaching note music by mai 
= 1 sary utensil from the open space in the Tofirst pupils in ea ch locali ty, we'll give a $20 superb Violin 
fewer every day, a scheme suc h as use kite hen. Mandolin, Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Ban 


for the accumulation of dust and lint. | GT, Odd Fellows Temple, Jamestown, N.Y. 
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j , ; { : f » beolutely free. Very small charge for lessons only ex 
in the drawing may be taken advantage jo a ut 

. . t 1 step from the range pénss. We cuareates success or no charge. Complete out 
f successfully Place the door in the It is j ist a I to the fit free. Write «t once—no obligation. 


, a ‘n-| Work table, below which are the bins | grivgemtaxp + :r00L ov BUSIC, De 1CAG0, ILL, 
orner 0 » ro t > in-| Lines y ey eee 
corner ol the room hanging it on the n | necessary for the storage of flour and other ¥35e ‘Agents 


side wall Phen when opened Os oe materials used in baking. Above the 
will oy a screen, cutting 0 1 cairec table is the cabinet in which the much | 
view of the kitchen used mixing pans spices,,and other neces- wit 
saries are kept in easy reach of the worker. SAFETY R CUTTER 
The work table extends to the dining room eae cen ne ee 
entrance, making it but a few steps from wos the job ae eeeny (a 
the work table, where the food is prepared Sheir ot hems ine Silty. Qen be ceed os e2 
for the table, to the dining room. Sharvenedtkeeng maser, last = wragl tang 
Built into the south wall beneath a seumeen Qurra & @9: Pest fins, 320% munees ou ctienes 
double window, at a conveneint distance 


~~. «ene || from the dining room, is the refrigerator. © REE 
me. | Lconomy recipes and regulations make 
= od this feature a most valuable asset and TRIAL 
an indispensible convenience. The open- 
ing thru the wall makes possible icing it a a oped + 4 
in the summer from the south porch and | Soday. JoNgS MFG. CO. 136 W LakeSt. Dept 320 CHICAGO 
by leaving the door open in winter, a WE KNOW HOW TO MARE 
| most satisfactory cooler is at once avail- . — Bike ie prea [te or eet out 
Paar sate be sacl eee 
ner Teatures to be mention are: “hone oe fone rgement as 
°o HI toa cus 
the high stool, always welcomed, and the eran ta mat Guia be ge ta show you 






































comfortable chair, that at times does much 

(o put renewed energy into tired muscles, 

and make it possible for the housewife 

to finish a seemingly endless task.— 
John 8S. Glass. 

A PLEA FOR PIEPLANT 

nost every farm has a bed of pieplant. 

yours has not, sow a bed of it this spring 

better yet go to someone who has a 

rge bed and get a few roots. Usually one 

| when dug up can be divided into sev- | 
eral. A couple of crowns for each hill is | 
itisfactory with which to start. 
Chese roots may be set out early in the 
or in the spring. I have had good suc- 
:at both times. Oftentimes the beds do 
»ter if dug up, thinned and reset, putting 

ideful of stable manure in the bottom 
each hill. 
The established bed should have a 

yvering of either hen manure or stable 
manure each fall. Along in February if 
you can catch a thaw, cover the bed with 
ibout a foot of straw. This will prevent 
the ground freezing and aid in forcing the 
pieplant early, which is so desirable. ‘Then 
in early April, when many people are look- 
ing to see if the pieplant is coming up, you 
may easily be having pieplant pie. 

Of course, some kinds are earlier than 
others. Most families use pieplant for a 
little while in the spring, wal then it is left 
to stand untouched the rest of the year. 
Chis should not be when there are so many 
go xd uses for it 

First a quantity of it should be canned 
for winter pies and sauce. I know of noth- 
ing so easily put up or kept, as is pieplant. 
Can it when the stalks are young and 
tender, tho it may be done just as suc- 
cessfully in July. Wash it thoroly in cold 
water and cut up, either in short lengths or 
the length of the can. Either way is good. 
Use sterilized jars and when full cover with 
boiling water and seal. It keeps perfectly. 

After you have canned all you think you 
will use and you still have more than you 
can use from day to day, try mixing it with 
other fruits or berries that may be scarce 
or of insufficient quantity when used alone. 

Take them as they come. Strawberries 
are about the first, but they are so truly 
delicious by themselves that I never could 
bring myself to “mix in” here. But cher- 

a pretty strong fruit anyway—can 
have one-fourth pieplant cooked in with 
them, and reek 
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Your entire home per- 
fectly heated all the time at 
a big annual saving and no 
mussy stoves or grates to 
bother with—that’s what the 
Williamson Pipeless Fur- 
nace guarantees you. Only 
one fire to feed and take 
care of, Just one register. 
No torn-up floors and parti- 
tions. No warm air pipes or 
cold air duct in basement. Space, annoyance, time, labor, fuel 
—all saved. Also adapted for stores, halls, churches, schools, etc. 


More Heat 
Less Fuel 
One Register 


WI LLIAMSON Figsisss 


Saves In Many Ways 





Burns large chunks of wood, coke, 
soft coal or hard coal with equal ease 
and efficiency. And you get the full 
benefit of every single heat unit—at a big 
saving. The Williamson Pipeless Fur- 
nace draws down the cold air from all 
over the house and then sends it back 
perfectly warmed. Your root crops are 
also protected against freezing, but 
cellar is not heated to such an extent as 
to cause them to spoil. 


Send For Free Book 


The Williamson Pipeless Furnace is 
made by a company that has been en- 
gaged exclusively in the manufacture 
of heating equipment for the last thirty 
years. It has many advantages partic- 
ularly its own. Send for interesting 

k prepared by men who know heat- 
ing problems from Ato Z. Don't delay. 
Mail the coupon — today! 





he Williamson Heater Co., 
122 W. 5th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Without cost or obligation to me pl 


i” 


less Furnace. 


Name 
The Williamson Heater Co. : 
422 West 5th Street Cincinnati, Ohio ' , 
Makers of the famous Williamson Address 
UNDERFEED Furnace. ! 


















case 


send book describing the Williamson Pipe 








for pies or cooked into 
butter. The pieplant can scarcely be 
detected. Raspberries and blackberries, 
gooseberries and currants make fine but- 
ter. Use one-fourth or one-third pieplant 
with any of the berries. Cook berries, 
put thru a sieve and add pieplant, then 
sugar to taste and cook till thick enough to 
put away. 

Here is a good pieplant butter: One 
gallon of cut up pieplant, two pounds of 
seeded raisins and the pulp and juice of six 
oranges. Cook this together until smooth, | 
then add two pounds of sugar and cook | 
until thick enough to keep, which will be | 
about five pints from this amount. 
Pieplant and raisins cooked together and 
canned make good pies in winter. Raisins 
should be cooked first, pieplant added 
and as soon as this boils up can and seal. 

Any of these are as good as a tonic in| 
the winter or early spring. When the 
pieplant first comes in the spring we like 
it served as follows: Wash and cut up a 
sufficient quantity and cook in a few! 
spoonfuls of water with a little sugar | 
udded. Let it boil, then remove and cool. | 











Mr Edison's Wonder-* 
ful New Amberola 


foo - 


and 


after trial 


YR the New Edison Amberola—Mr. 
Edison’s great new phonograph with the Dia- 
| mond stylus reproducer and your choice of all the brand New 


+, 


d Amberol Records on free trial without a penny down. Now, on this offer, 


a can have the finest, the best that money can buy at a price very much less than that at which 
Seize this opportunity, Send the coupon. 


imitations of the genuine Edison Amberola are offered. 
Let us send the New Edison Amberola 


Rock-Bottom Offer D ir ec to your home on free trial. Entertain 


your family and friends with your favorite records—everything from Grand Opera to the latest city 
gong hits. Comic Vaudeville and roaring Minstrel Shows—then, if you choose, send the outfit back to 
us at our expense, But if you wish to keep Mr. Edison's superb new 
instrument, send as only $1.00 after the free trial. Pay the balance 

















Served with a meat and vegetable dinner | 
has juse the right tang of tartness. 
plant a r with other fruits are the} 
v laxat we take thru the winter | 

r spring nce you have a good bed, it is 
rlasting you use a little care, especi- | 

when g, not to pull the pieplant 


If the roots ar well 


tabt.ched it may be killed in this way 
‘tilize it in the fall 4 mulch of 


not 






ih F.K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist. 
i 3523 Edison Block Chicago, Ulinois ” 
HI ___ Gan. Office: 855 Portage Ave. . Winnipeg. Mon. of 
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Mi on the easiest kind of monthly payments. Don’t miss this offer. 
| on leurkA 7 - 
ii C } F Get our New Ediso Edison Phonograph Distri 
y  UAtAIOg PT Ce witelicen pts 7” commen Pawn snd 
o P agp ~ “ Ge men: lease send me you 
i} postcard or letter (or just this coupon) qnoagh Edison ¢ tales and full partiouless of your 
Hh) ind out about this offer—while this offer aed free trial on the new nde) lison An 
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ries. 
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THE CHILDREN ARE TO BE CON- 
SIDERED 

{ do not believe either extreme the 

writer of the ‘“‘Wife Share spoke of in the 

January issue is the right way for a hus- 













band and wife to live and get along, if a 
happy and harmonious home is sought 
ifter, and of course that is the one thing 
all men and women of normal mind desire 
above everything else 

In both cases | pity the children of these 








parents more than I pity either of the par- 
ents. I.have free access to my husband’s 
check book and bank account at all times, 
but in the fourteen years of our married 
life [| have never taken advantage of this 
privilege and gone beyond what he could 
afford for whatever was in question to be 











bought 

My husband would rather any time I 
would purchase what is needed as I am not 
extravagant in buying. It is true there 
have been things I would like to have, but 
on the other hand has he not gone without 
i lot of things he would like to have also. 

If it shows poor judgment in a man to 
choose a girl for a life partner whom he 
cannot trust with his pocket book as “A 
Farmer's Wife’ says; it also shows poor 
judgment in a woman to choose a man 
who would treat her as a servant or worse, 
ind as I said in the beginning the children 
ire more to be pitied than either parent. 
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SHE MADE THE FARM PAY 

| just finished reading the farm wife’s 
story in January. This is my experience. 

When my husband and I married, his 
father gave him 120 acres of land and he 
was ready to make money, which he did. 
But he let people cheat him and beat him 
and if they sold him anything they got two 
prices for it, and so every year we went 


— 
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back on account of poor management. 
Finally we had to sell our farm and he 
bought unother one, paving twice what it 
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Was WOr 

I saw how things were going so I begged 
him to let me have my say before we lost 
all Chis he hated to do for I said I had 
to have everything in my name. I always 
had worked like a man on the farm and 
never had a dollar I could call my own 
I never went anywhere, only stayed at 
home and worked, year in and year out for 

























1 watched and bought every 
ind fattened 








nearly twenty years 

My husband fin ally deeded me every- 
thing and I got busy and traded that 
worthless farm of 84 acres for 150 acres 
und gave $500 to boot Che 150 acres had | 
5 acres of whe it, 6 acres of rve and 30 acres 
of hay. so you see I soon had my $500 back 
beside a farm worth $10,000. The other 
! id i mortgage of 53.000, so had the 
150 res, and | was to consume the 

ortgage on the L50 res 
We ’ t? new | ce one ve I nd 
d er $1,300 in the bank, sd I cut 
vn quilt I had to go in 
le f y stock and farming tools, but I 
is who knew I was honest and 
) the rr lanning, buying and 
1 raised tomato plants for the 
ompanuy and made $98 off of the 


“The Wife’s Share” 


bank ac- 


aiwavys have a 
|count, but in former years I never knew 


jit out. Now I 
| what a bank account was. Besides we set 
a good table and all dress well and have our 
machine, which I run myself. I would not 
step back for any man when it comes to 
running an auto 

All I ask is good health and luck and 
next fall I will be square with the world 
and money besides. We have 30 acres of 


wheat out, 50 acres of harvesting to do 
next summer, including oats and rye, 10 
head of fine sheep, 15 head of cattle, 7 head 
of hogs, and four head of horses 





WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 

| read with a great deal of interest the 
letter, ‘A Wife’s Share’’ and I think the 
writer struck a very responsive chord in 
the hearts of the majority of farm wives. 
I would like to state my experience for I 
believe it is nearly the same as conditions 
in most farm homes, tho perhaps not in the 
exact detail. Would that “A Farmer’s 
Wife” could solve my problem! 

I, too, was a graduate of High School 
twelve years ago. After graduating | 
worked at home for there was plenty to do 
on a fruit farm forall. I hewn! delivered 
the butter. If I sold to customers instead 
of the stores I received the difference in 
price, which was five cents a pound. In 
the two years I was at home this was all 
the wage I received, beside my board and 
clothing. I had saved $30 by the time I 
was to be married. 

My first mistake was’ to take this $30 
and spend it for furnishings for our home. 
This left me without a cent. My second 
mistake was in not keeping my egg and 
chicken money for myself as we had 
agreed I should It always went for 
groceries. Whenever [ needed something 
quite expensive it was a fight from first to 
last to get it, and this took the pleasure 
out of having it 

We are trying to buy a little farm but it 
is not pinching us to do so as the payments 
are moderate. Husband has bought a tour- 
ing ear, also a truck, besides new machin- 
ery. Husband works hard and I believe I 
help more than the average farmer’s wife. 
‘In the winters when he its away shelling 
corn or sawing wood, I have done chores 
day after day that he might get in a longer 
day. In the summer I have helped in the 
hay field and oat field wherever extra help 
was needed. In the busiest times I’ve 
helped with the chores that he might work 
later. In the fall I have husked corn from 
beginning until done and then have had to 
beg for the money to buy me a new dress 
or winter coat. Understand that I’m not 
complaining of the work, for I like it, but 
Ido believe the more you do the more men 
expect and the less credit you get 

I am thoroly discouraged. Ihaveoften 
thought of leaving, but for the sake of my 
three little ones I'll not do that. 

Raise more chickens 
j}and have an income.”’ I have a little old 
chicken house just ready to fall over. 
| Husband has had the landowner build a 
| new barn, a new cow barn, a new machine 
shed and he himself has built a new garage 








Perhaps you say, 


| and has been planning on building a 
blacksmith shop 
Now what would vou do? 


._ March, 1919 


MONEY AND HAPPINESS AT HOME 


Readers Views Regarding 





SAVING AND SPENDING TO- 
GETHER 


It seems to me that “A Farmer's Wife 
who had an article in January’s Successful 
Farming on the ‘“‘Wife’s Share’ is missing 
the point a little when she speaks of a true 
partnership in marriage, when the wife 
must have a personal allowance. I sup 
»08e tho this is all right if the husband has 
bis personal allowance. I do not think for 
a minute that the husband should have full 
control over the purse strings nor do | 
think that giving the wife a‘certain allow- 
ance is the ideal arrangement. 

It seems to me the husband and wife 
should be equally interested in all the 
money spent.and both should be equally 
interested in saving, at least a part of 
their earnings. 

I put it “their earnings”’ for I believe the 
wife earns something, even tho she does 
nothing to bring in money, if she does the 
housework. 

At our house we always keep a few dol- 
lars about the house. My wife usually 
knows more about how much money we 
have on hand than I do, for she very fre- 
quently sells a little milk or butter or some 
eggs and this helps to keep up our supply 
or cone cash. She has always had the 
privilege of spending any of the money 
when and where she pleases. In making 

urchases especially of furnishings for the 
— we usually both take a part in doing 
the selecting because we have found, “‘two 
heads are better than one.” 

We try to make a definite saving each 
month and I think my wife is as much in- 
terested in seeing our saving account 
grow asI am. We take great pleasure in 
planning the purchases so as to have our 
saving left each month. 

My wife says that she does not want a 

srsonal allowance or a settled income for 
rerself for she thinks this would put her 
more in the position of a hired housekeeper 
than a true partner. 

We believe in being true partners, 
working together, saving together, owning 
together and spending together. We have 
followed this plan successfully for six years. 
—An Ohio Farmer, 
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JOHN’S PLAN A SUCCESS 
Before I was married, I had that 
“allowance” bee in my bonnet too. So 
when John and I were making our plans 
for. wedded life, I told him I would like to 





have him decide how much he could afford 
to let me use for household expenses and 
my clothes. John answered me something 
like this: 

“Now, look here little girl! Let’s not 
try that sort of thing. I[ have never been 
married before and I don’t know how 
much it costs to keep a family housed, fed, 
and clothed. I might tell you that you 
could have a certain amount. I would not 
know whether we would live on the fat of 
the land, and wifey be wearing fluffy 
ruffies galore, or whether we would be fed 
on bread and water and my wife’s best 
dress be made over from her wedding 
finery. I want my family to eat good sub- 
stantial food every day, and | want you 





Continued on page 162 
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Do You Ever 


Go Hunting? 


Do You Like To Take Pictures? 


OU will be immensely pleased with anyone of the guns or with the camera offered below 
The Hamilton Rifle or Hopkins & Allen Shotgun ace fine for hunting, and smaller boys 
can have lots of fun with the Daisy Air Rifle. The Seneca Camera takes splendid pictures 


and girls, boys and grown folks will enjoy it 


And you don’t have to pay anything for any of 


these rewards. You can earn them in just a few hours of easy, pleasant work. 


Read the descriptions carefully, check the reward you wish to earn, and mail us the coupon 
below. Complete details will be sent to you by return mail. 


Hamilton Hunting Rifle 


This is not a toy but a regular 22- 
calibre Hunting Rifle, guaranteed in 
every way to 
be absolutely 
safe, reliable 
and an accu- 
rate shooter. 
It is chambered for 22-calibre 
long or short rim fire ecart- 
4 ridges, and is 30 inches long 
over all. Barrel, tapered, 16 inches. 
Sights, rear, open; adjustable front 
knife sight. A solid breech block 
makes the action absolutely safe 
from rear explosion of a defective 
shell. The barrel is bronzed, rifled 
with great care and has a built-up 
steel jacket, making it unsurpassed in strength, dur- 
ability, and accuracy; weight two and one-half pounds. 

Use the coupon below. Check the article you 








want. 


Hopkins & Allen Shotgun 


This hand- 
some gun is a 
Hopkins & Allen 
automatic eject- 
or, take-down 

ttern. The 
— is 30 in- 
ches in length, 

uge, made 
of fine decarbo- 
nized, hardened 
steel, blued, ex- 
tra heavy re- 
inforced cannon 
breech, fuk 
choke-bored, by 
an improved 
method. which 





insures superior shooting qualities. 

Gun is fitted with compensating locking bolt, 
coil springs, case hardened frame. Patent snap. fore- 
end, low rebounding hammer. Genuine walnut half 
pistol grip stock. Hard rubber butt plate. Can be 
taken down same as double barreled gun. Frame is of 
best grade forged steel. Top snap rebounding hammer. 
Gun is adapted to nitro powder. 

Use the coupon below. Check the article you 
want. 


Extra Rewards For Hustlers 


The exira rewards include books, knives, a 
writing set, a magnet, and several other desirable ar- 
tic.es. Everyone who complies promptly with the 
terms of our offer will receive one or more of the Ex- 
tra Rewards. Mail the coupon at once so you can 
get an early start, and be sure of getting them. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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Daisy Air Rifle 


Shoots 1,000 times 7 
without reloading. 
Lever action, eA il 
round taper- 
ing barrel 
nickled an 
polished. 
Automatic 
shot retainer, 
walnut stock, 
dull finish. 
One of the 
best air rifles 
made. Accu- 
rate and 
pa. Any 
»0y would be de- 
lighted with one. 

The American soldiers 
were a continuous surprise to the Germans because of 
their deadly rifle fire. The reason so many of our 
boys are such good shots is because they learned while 
ef were young. Practice with the Daler Air Rifle 
will 1 









nake you just as accurate. The Daisy shoots 
B.B. shots which are inexpensive. 

Use the coupon below. Check the article you 
want. 


Seneca Scout Camera 


A durable and inex- 
pensive camera with 
wonderful capabilities; 
simple to operate and 
makes perfectly satis- 
factory pictures. The 
high grade fixed lenses 
make judging of dis- 
tance unnecessary. 
The reliable automatic 
shutter provides for 
either instantaneous 
snaps or time  ex- 
posures. Meniscus lens; takes pictures 244x314 in- 
ches. Will hold film for 6 exposures; box 5 3-8 in- 
ches long, 4 1-8 inches high, 3 3-16 inches wide. One 
opening in diaphragm. Weight about %4 pound 

A camera can be used for many cifferent pur- 
eee Every member of the family will appreciate it. 
Jse the camera for pictures of your friends and rela- 
tives; for pictures of your house and other buildings; 
and for pictures of livestock and crops. 








Mail This Coupon for Details 


SUCCCESSFUL FARMING, 


Des Moines, lowa 


Please tell me how can get prepaid, the articles checked 
below Also explain fully how I can get the Extra Prizes, 


\ Hopkins & 


Allen Shot Gun Hamilton Rise 


iJ 
[_] Seneca Camera [ | Daisy Air Rifle 


ee: ees a Hee ne R. F. D 


P.O . ees State 
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hoped to own a glass baking dish for my 4 Missouri subscriber asks: ‘“W) 
new home. I cannot thank you enough| should lead the way to the seat in t! 
for it.’ When the gifts are all opened, it is| theatre? Is it all right to drive to the rac} 
nice for the bride-to-be to make a short} with a team before letting the girl out 
speech of thanks to all of her friends for|or should she wait at the door of th 
upon points of etiquette | their kind remembrances church. Should the girl wait at the sid 
wee oo ee = 4 Montana subscriber writes: ‘Will | Walk while the team is tied when in town? 
' wi ~ye } e sure! vou please tell me what the second anni- When there is an usher to find the sea 
rm ill be pi ibiist “hose de-| versary of married life is called. When|for you, the girl should follow the ush« 
swer must enclose a three-cent stamp married fifty years, it is called the golden| down the aisle, the man coming afte: 
nsin reader asks Please tel]| wedding, but we have forgotten the|If ushers are not present, the man m 
f ‘Thanks’ | others find the seat and then stand aside for th: 
lady to enter first. It would be better { 
help the girl out at the church door, and 
then drive on and attend to hitching th« 
horse. In town she may wait in the lobby 
of the theatre while the horse is attended 
to.—Bertha Averille 


hitting responses 
bride-to-be, at a variety shower The usual order of wedding aniver- 
her honor by a crowd of about|saries runs as follows: “At the end of 
young men and women the first year comes a cotton wedding, 
n the bride-to-be is opening the] second, a paper wedding; third, a leather 
that are presented at a shower, she | wedding; fifth, a wooden wedding; seventh, 
exclaim over them and show her|a woolen wedding; tenth, a tin wedding; 
ght at the choice m wde for her, and if twelfth, a china wedding; fifteenth, a 
wishes she may turn to the donor of | crystal wedding; twentieth, linen wedding; Over 100 different kinds of merchandise 
gift and thank him or her for it. For | twenty-fifth, a silver wedding; thirtieth, a] or service are advertised in this issue of 
she may say to a girl friend who] pearl wedding; fortieth, a ruby wedding;| Successful Farming. You will find many 
ed a longed for article, “Mary, | fiftieth, a golden wedding; sixtieth, «| things of interest and value in the adver 

ut remember that I always'diamond wedding.’’ tising columns. 
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‘We Should have Had Electric Lights Long Ago” 


Light at the touch of a button—bright, clean, safe—no wonder Delco-Light users 
are enthusiastic 

Deleo-Light is a complete electric plant. It furnishes all the light you can use. It 
provides power to pump water—to operate the churn, cream separator, washing 
machine, corn sheller, ete 

[t saves so much time and labor that it actually pays for itself. 


There are over 70,000 satisfied users 


THE DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CO., Dayton, Ohio 
Makers of DELCO-LIGHT Products 


The Electric Plant th Ed Aes, 6 PLINY MS 
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STYLEPLUS CLOTHES 
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lo the boys going back 


to civilian [i fe 


You will need new 


thing. 


If you were not a Styleplus wearer perhaps 
these facts will convince you: 


—We concentrate our 


to manufacture at low cost 


—We attach a sleeve ticket on every Styleplus gar- 


ment at our factory 
price. 


—Styleplus Clothes have earned the reputation of 
always being exceptional in value and in style. 


—Styleplus are for the 


quality—and real style—in the medium price 


range. 


clothes almost the first 


volume which enables us 


which plainly marks the 


men who want a reliable 


Buy your clothes in a store where you can see the different 
styles and patterns, try on the clothes and get a satisfactory fit. It 
is the only way to be sure you are getting exactly what you want. 

So, to get real clothing satisfaction, visit your local Styleplus 


Store today/ 


Sold by one leading clothing merchant in most cities and towns. 


Write us (Dept. AF) for Styleplus booklet and name of local dealer, 


Founded 1849 





HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 








Copyright 1919 
Nenty Sonneborn & Co., Inc. 


sk 
Styleplus Clothes 
$25-$30-$35 


teat J SERIE TE 
‘Each grade one price the nation over” 


America’s only known-priced clothes 








FOR SALE—WILLOW BROOK FARM 
Continued from page 142 

least, none in writing. I think it no more 
than fair, however, to say to you at this 
time that if for any reasons that may have 
manifested themselves since our contract 
was drawn up, you do not wish to sell to 
me, I shall consider all negotiations off, 
and at, once give over to you the property. 
I consider it only fair to give you the ad- 
vantage of months in the city, as I 
have had five months in the country, be- 
fore making a final decision. 

Should you, for any reason, conclude not 
to sell, I should, of course, expect the re- 
turn to me of the sum of one thousand 
dollars paid down on the sale price. 

“Yours respectfully, 
“John T. Whittaker.” 

Reuben sat a long time in the wagon, 
reading the letter for the third and even 
the fourth time, while the lonely colt whin- 
nied in vain for attention. Then he 
clambered suddenly over the wheel and 
hurried into Almira’s presence. 

“Almiry,”” he said, and tho his tones 
were low and even, his eyes were misty, 


and the hands that clutched the letter were | dishes he 


far from steady, “Almiry, by a miracle 


of God we can get back to the old farm 
again, if you’re willin’. 


Read that.” 





Almira read it, going pale at first, and 
then red, but before she had finished it she 
had her arms about Reuben’s neck and was 
sobbing unashamed on his shoulder. 

“Oh, Reuben! Oh, Reuben!’’ was all 
she could say thru her tears of joy. 

Jane rose from her chair and jerked 
her bonnet straight on her head. “ we 
going home, Almiry?” she asked. 

Joy for the moment had swept away 
from Almira any strange reticence of 
affection. ‘You dear,’’ she cried, catching 
Jane in her arms and huggi er tight, 
“Yes, at last, thank God, we're going 
home!” 

And so once more the stuffy little cit 
house was in a state of uproar, and - 
ily dismantled of its furnishings. Even 
Jane seemed to understand it and worked 
with a will. 

“She’s taking it so much better than I 

* sighed Almira, in relief. 

‘Who?” said Reuben, obtusely, “Jane?” 

“Jane! Of course no. Pearl!’ said 


Almira, in a husky . 
“Almiry,” said * = ol in a tone of 
authority, looking up from the barrel of 


was packing, “take them curtain 
ins out of your mouth right away! 
ou’ll swaller ’em.” 





He transfixed her with his eye until she 





had obeyed, then returned once more with 
energy to his packing. He was as a new 
man. 

It was a beautiful journey homeward, 
with September’s odors wafted in at the 
car windows from the tall golden-rod and 
asters that grew along the way side, and 
September’s colors beginning to paint the 
landscape a ruddy gold. The Judge was 
at the station to meet them, for he and 
his wife had decided it would be more like 
a real homecoming if the house was not 
closed and deserted. 

“So you'll have to board us for two or 
three days,” begged the Judge, gaily. 
“Then we’re going to Southern California.” 

Joe Willets was at the station, too, and 
he and Pearl walked home thru the twi- 
light, the silvery horn of a new moon 
shining insinuatingly on their right. 

The Judge’s wife stood smilingly in the 
front doorway to receive them. Almira, 
remembering that, after all, it was only 
thru Judge Whittaker’s high sense of 
honor they had the right to be there, was 
abashed for the moment. Not so Jane. 
She went directly up to the Judge’s lady. 

“IT have come home,” she said simply, 
with a tired but happy smile. 

“You dear child!’”’ said the Judge’s wife, 
with wet eyes, folding Jane in her arms, 
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¢ TA CHEERFUL HOME-COMINC, 


Home means comfort and good cheer when there is a CALORIC 
FURNACE in the basement. 

Your slippers, pipe, favorite reading and the CALORIC are a 
combination that make you forget the howling wind and drifting 
snow. And how the wife and children appreciate such a home— 
warm and comfortable in every room. 


More than 50,000 satisfied users testify to the splendid success 
they have had with the . 


SLPELESS 


AC 
& Original Patented Pipeiess Furnace 


~ This is the furnace which has revolutionized heating. Instead of 
BEAUTIFUL HAND MADE BEADS § using numerous pipes and registers, it heats the entire house through 
HE necklaces shown in the picture only one register. It is therefore easily installed in new or old houses, 
I on this page would delight the heart usually in one day, without interfering with your 
of any girl, or woman, I am sure, i present heating arrangements. 
contain beads that are wonderfyl 3 The CALORIC heats all types of homes up to 
tions of color. The large beads} § eighteen rooms, also churches, stores, factories, halls 
trings are made of letter sealing # and other buildings. It burns coal, coke, wood. gas 
nd one of the most interesting) & : or lignite, and, because of special patented features, 
ings about beads composed of this SS , a saves from 14 to 14 your fuel. The CALORIC is 
material is the fact that they can be made == * sold under the Monitor Iron-clad Guarantee; which 
by any clever woman or girl who enjoys = insures the purchaser thorough and economical heat. 
doing hand work. In addition to this | See the nearest CALORIC dealer or send for our 
ct they may choose the colors and shapes | § at H new catalog. If write us, we will send you the 
t to their own fancy and that will : nl | names of some CALORIC users in your locality so 
with the different dresses with G ; | that you may investigate the claims we make. 
the beads are to be worn. 
“vines svar soli: woe] I | oe THE MONITOR STOVE COMPANY 
rOrL( supply of wax in the different 1 eres | Hil Established 1819—A Century of Service—"Proneers of Pipetess Heatung” 
ors rye wishes to combine in the ip f | Mil, 4130 Wood St., Ci Ohio 


necklace must be pure hased Any store Burlington, Is., Green Bey, Wis 


| : mmediate shipment made from mm, . 
that handles stationery and writing desk — fii Stok ugeeepolie, Minn. Omaha, Neb.) lansing, Mica. 
accessories will be able to furnish the wax - 5 > not 1 : alt aon enon Obio, Lovisviile é 
in different colors. If white sealing wax . = '3., Peoria, til, : 
is less expensive than the colors, you can . 
use it for the foundation of the bead, 
covering it as you will see later on. Pro- 
vide yourself, also, with a candle, a cup 
of cold iter, and a white cloth 

Now for the beads. Cut your sealing 
vax in pieces as large as you wish the 
beads to be Hold a piece of the wax 
over the candle flame on the end of a 
hat pin, until it is soft enough to mold 
to'the desired size. Be careful not to hold 

x too close to the flame or your 

ill be smoked black Then heat 

pin and push it thru the molded 

sake the hole for stringing. Do 

bead up on the pin very far 

the bead over the flame until 

ft enough to work into any 

zr care not to let it get | 





urt 











‘ime or it will oll ron off] AY man’s sock, 
e different colors of sealing wax may 
heated and daubed onto the whit a woman approves 
and when the bead is colored] Beautiful, silky texture—cool and airy around the 
tisfaction, heat it just enough} ankles, and long wearing, because toe and heel 
ip the wax and make a good] are of 3 ply special yarn, with foot and ankle-backing dur- 
the pin on either ably re-inforced. A seamless, snug-fitting dressy sock— 


: id “ doubly economical because it is wearresisting, and because 
‘ an ; ‘ , 
ui, and dip im itsaves ber darning.And you get sock-comfort and style in 


water. This cold Iron Clad No. 599 


nd gives it a glossy 
vreat deal to the at-| Your wife, your mother, your sister—with her keen 
judgmentof fabric textures —w ill recognize the ideal 
e necklace \ little qualities of this sock for your spring and summer 
vay to learn to make wear.Ask her to look at fron lad No. 599, or 
ou yourself see it 
At stores everywhere. Colors: blac k, white 
grey, Cordovan brown and Palm Beac 
Sizes: 9 44 to 11 44. If you don’t know 
ombined wit} , | of an Iron Clad dealer near you, 
; = we'll ship direct and send pack- 
m UK¢ p very vutiful age postpaid Price 50c per 
the beads in one oft pau Order today, stating 
ide of pink size and colors wanted, 
Cooper Wells & Co., 
rregular patche of ane Vine 2. 
re eS St. Joseph, Mich. 


ronze wax worked onto the 


shapes 


VI ire 


1 gold, another string is 


ind the third contains beads TRAOE MARK ATG 
mbination of dark green, 
la beautiful bronze seal- 





ich 1s flecked vith gold. 
ihe variety of beads that may be made 
ily mited by your ability to combine 





beautuul together. 
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The larger beads are combined with}: 


smaller beads in different designs, similar 
to those illustrated here. The pink and 
gold necklace is made up with small gold 
and round pink coral beads; the blue, 
silver and bronze one is combined with 
small gold, silver, and blue beads. 

It will take from fifteen to twenty of 
the wax beads for a string, depending upon 


the length you desire. Dental floss and’ 


heavy linen thread are strong and durable 
cords upon which to string them.—E, B. 
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SHELL SCALLOP EDGING 


The edge shown is suitable for curtains. 
or for towels. For the later use it may be 
made narrower if desired, by omitting one 
or two of the lacets. 

Make a ch. of 32 st. turn. Ist row; 
de. 1 in ninth st. from hook. * ch. 3, skip 
2, sc. 1 in next st. ch. 3 skip 2, de. 1 in 
next st. repeat from * 3 times making 4 
lacets in the row. 1 sp. ch. 5, turn. 

2d row. 1 sp. * ch. 6, skip 1 lacet, de. 
1 over de. in previous row, repeat from * 
3 times, 8 de. over 8 ch. at first turn. 

3d row. Turn, sl. 4 alongupper ed 
of shell, ch. 5, de. 1 st. at beginningof ch. 
(this forms the first open shell) ch. 2, de, 1 
over de. ch. 3, de. 1 over de. (this forms a 
regular open shell) 4 lacets, 1 sp. ch. 5, 
turn. 

4th row. 1 sp. 4six chains, 2 solid shells, 
turn. 

5th row. sl. 4, 3 open shells, 4 lacets, 
1 sp. ch. 5, turn. 

6th row. I sp. 4 six chains, 3 solid shells, 
turn. 

7th row. * ch. 7,catch back in 4th st.to 
form picot, ch. 3, se. 1 in center of solid 
shell; repeat from * until there are three 
picot loops, ch. 3, 1 open shell, 4 lacets, 1 
sp. ch. 5, turn. Repeat from second row 
to length desired. Make insertion like 
straight upper part with row of spaces on 
each side. If wanted wider add more sts. 
to the foundation ch. and more lacets to 
each row. The points may be made longer 
by adding more rows of open and solid 


shells. 


HELPING HOUSEHOLD HINTS 

Did you ever try— 

Boiling lemon peel, orange, and grape- 
fruit peel together and using in pudding 
sauces and cake fillings? 

Clarifymg beef drippings and sub- 
tituting for other fats? 

Removing muffins or drop cakes from 
pans after baked with a moistened knife 
or spatula? 

Dredging the muffin pans with flour 
vhen corn oil is used to grease them, as 
the corn oil makes the products stick to 
the ae more easily than other oils? 

ee ing the melted Pa used in food 
combinations on top of the liquid in 
dients, then when the eomabigelar Saas 
place the fat is more evenly distributed? 
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VERY day brings new 
proof of an over-whelm- 
ing popular endorsement 

of the Maytag conception of a 
perfect washer for the rural 
and suburban home. The May- Uy q 

tag Multi-Motor Washer with Yy yy 
Swinging Reversible Wringer ap- Yj 
yy, UY 


a 


Ui 
peals not alone for its practical yf Yj, 
simplicity, but combines a meas- Yjy YY 
ure of efficiency, durability and Zi 
economy not visible or attainable 
in other similar utilities, even at 
higher cost. For the electrically 
equipped home the Maytag |Elec- 

tric Washer provides the same 
measure of unfailing service. 
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There's a need in your home for 
the new Maytag Household 
Manual. Sent gratis on reqzest, 


The Maytag Co. Dept. 276, Newton, lowa 
BRANCHES: 
Philadelphia, Indianapolis, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Portiaad, w 
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} 4 All together — Let's Cont‘nue Production and Insure Prosperity ‘ I 
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: | ‘HE Tire Filler Era has arrived. You can be rid for all time of the delays, 

# expense and inconvenience of air filled tires. ESSENKAY has solved the 

tire problem. ESSENKAY eliminates punctures, blowouts and tire troubles. 

No air is used, hence no inner tubes are required. No spare tires, no spare rims, no tubes. 

pumps or jacks are needed. Tires give from 2 to 5 times more mileage with ESSENKAY 
with air. You can drive anywhere, with perfect peace of mind. 


te ESSCRHAY 


Mileage 





nar NOT A LIQUID -@s 


First Cost—Last Cost. ESSENKAY con- FreeTrial Offer. We will 


tains no rubber, yet it has all of rubber’s 8nd ESSENKAY for Free Trial 
+ megeme on your own car. Test it over 
advantages, none of its disadvan- roughest roads. Give it hardest 


tages. As tires wear down to the trials under all conditions. If you 
last layer of fabric and are dis- are not satisfied that it rides sat- 
carded, the same ESSENKAY isfactofily—that it will end all tire 
can be transferred to new cas- pO and double Gee _- the 
: 7K J nap tt8t will cost you nothing rite for 
ing. ESSENKAY should last free trial offer and booklet, ‘“The Story 
as long as your car. of Essenkay.” 

DEALERS: Write for proposition in open territory 
ESSENKAY Is Guaranteed against being affected by heat, cold 
. - water, mud, friction, atmospheric 
or climatic conditions, hardening, crumbiing or flattening 


THE ESSENKAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


222 West Superior Street Chicago, Minois 
Member American Tire Filler Industry, (Inc.) 
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Young Housekeepers 








SURE OF A WELCOME 


ARGARET ALLISON looked at 
herself critically in the oval mirror 
of her dainty dressing table. ‘‘Real- 
ly, Sue,” she said turning to her compan- 
ion with a pathetic note in her voice, “I 
cannot imagine what is the matter with 
me. The young people are always kind 
and pleasant when I happen to be in their 
company but they rarely seek me delib- 
erately. It is a humiliating confession, 
but a true one. I am seldom invited any- 
where, at least not the second time.” 
Perhaps you imagine it,’’ Sue respond- 
ed evasively. 

‘‘No, I do not,’”’ Margaret said with a 
troubled look. “I am sure that I dress 
as attractively as the other girls and while 
I am not beautiful or anything like that 
yet I am sure that it is not a matter of 
ooks or personal appearance. Really, 
Sue, I get awfully discouraged sometimes.” 

“IT wish I knew what to advise you,” 
Sue said slowly. “I think I know how 
you feel, Margaret, for it is not pleasant 
to be sort of left on the side.”’ 

“And when I am included,” Margaret 
explained, “I am so embarrassed that I 
do not know what to do or say many 
times and I cannot always blame the other 
young folks for not asking me again.” 

“I'll tell you what,’’ Sue exclaimed 
with a sudden light breaking over her 
countenance. “I'll write to Aunt Betty, 
she is so understanding. You know she 
teaches in a girls’ school and the girls all 
love her so much,”’ 

‘ ‘Spose we write at once,”’ 
agreed, pulling down the cover o 
desk 

The girls both decided to be very frank 
and to tell exactly where they both failed 
socially. The letter was duly despatched 
and a special delivery stamp enclosed for 
a speedy reply. They could hardly re- 
strain their eagerness until the answer 
arrived. They ou agreed that the letter 
should not be read until they were to- 
gether and could both enjoy it. 

Aunt Betty’ Reply 

My dear Margaret and Sue: Well I 
must say you are two sensible girls! Not 
every one realizes where their own weak- 
lie and is so ready to seek help in 
them. 
course you understand, true 
is something worth attaining 
tells of kindliness, unselfish- 
ness, and a willingness to serve others. 
Cheap popularity which is the result of 
being able to entertain elaborately, give 
presents, and all that sort of thing, is a 
mere imitation of the real thing. You are 
quite right, both of you, in wishing to be 
interesting in the best way. 


Margaret 
her 


nesses 
correcting 

As of 
Opul iri 


ecause if 


Che person who can talk entertaining- 
ly is always sure of a cordial welcome 
among either young or old. The one 
whose conversational resources are ex 
hausted after an exchange of greetings and 
a few remarks about the weather, is sur 
to be dreaded sooner or later as a drag 

ia bore 

Chere nothing more tiresome than 
to try to carry on a conversation with 
some ne who has no idea of doing his 
pal than answering direct ques- 
tion 

lo be a good listener is a virtue, yet 
even a good listener must be able at times 


to contribute his part toward the social 
pleasures of those with whom he may be 
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associated. He must at least show by his 
responsiveness and remarks that he un- 


derstands and appreciates the discussioa | 
|who are really capable of entertaining 


or narrative to which he has listened. 
“In order to be a good conversationalist 


it is necessary to have something worth- | exultation. 
while to say and to be able to say it in| 


an entertaining manner. It is impossible 
to have something always to talk about of 
interest unless one has a_ well-stocked 
mind, for ‘Out of the fullness of the heart 
the mouth speaketh.’ 

“A close observer will see much of 
interest every day in his surroundings. 
Nature, science, music, art, and people 
will all present fascinating phases of in- 
tense interest. The individual who reads 
just enough and not too much, will have 
a richly stored mind, provided he does 
some thinking for himself. Many pom 
read extensively and yet are not able 
to converse pleasingly because they have 
never practised reproducing systematically 
portions of what they have perused, in 
their own words. This is a faculty which 
can be developed by any one who cares 
to make the effort. If an interesting fact 
or story is read once a day and told in the 
reader's own words, the art will soon be 
cultivated of retaining and organizing 
one’s ideas for reproduction. The memory 
will be trained and filled with thoughts of 
daily credit depositg which will be drawn 
on from time to time as needed 

Remember Good Stories 

“A pleasing anecdote helps any one to 
illustrate a point or to add spice and 
conversational brightness at an opportune 
moment. More t one person famous 
for after dinner speeches or brilliant 
repartee has found it helpful to keep a 
scrap book of clever anecdotal clippings. 
The effort of selecting those worthy of 
remembrance, of clipping and pasting 
helps to fix them in mind. Then too, they 
are at hand in convenient form for oc- 
casional review. 

“To see and to recognize interesting 
things; to read ideas worthy of reproduc- 
tion; to be prepared with sparkling anec- 
dotes; and to have a mind able to recog- 
mze apt illustrations is good, but it is 
not enough. One may have all of this 
and yet not a be a social success. With it 
must go tact, kindliness, and modesty. 

“The person who is critical or harsh or 
who wounds by lack of tact and thought- 
lessness, will not make friends because he 
will be feared. True kindliness of heart 
and speech will readily interpret the best 
motives while they will fail to notice the 
angular points in others. It is like char- 
ity, for it will cover a multitude of short- 
comings. 

“One of the necessary requirements of 
the clever conversationalist is modesty. 
There are those who have the gift of ex- 
pression and the art of description, yet 
whose conversation revolves about self 
as constantly as the planetary system re- 
volves about the sun. 

“All stories, all descriptions, even the 
most commonplace events reflect in some 
way the glory, or the cleverness, or the 
supposed charm of the teller. In fact, 
Sue’s small brother would promptly dub 
such an one as ‘a wind bag’ and others 
characterize that sort of self-adulation as 
‘hot air.’ Perhaps a more elegant and ac- 
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| curate description for such a person is the 


word ‘egotist 


“Tt is unfortunate that many people 


others nicely fall into this trap of personal 
In time the habit of brag- 
gadocio becomes almost a disease. The 
victim wants to talk nearly all of the time 
and frequently is rudeenough tointerrupt 
others in order to interject his own ideas. 

“Tt is never wise to argue, to repeat un- 
pleasant things about others, to criticise 
those who are either absent or present, 
or to imitate any one else’s manner or 
tones. It is quite beneath the dignity and 
— of any lady or gentleman to flatter, 

te, or to misrepresent in any 
way. x simple formula for acquiring 
conversational charm is to have something 
of interest to say and to say it in a kindly, 
pleasing, and modest manner. 

“Every one with whom we converse has 
some subject in which he is particularly 
inte To discover such interests or 
hobbies and to enco our friends to 
talk about them is to broaden our own 
field of know! > and to insure a brief 
period of enthusiastic enjoyment for the 
other person. It is at such times that we 
eng ourselves good listeners and may 


earn a t deal of value. 
“People enjoy what they take part in 
the ves. That is human nature. What 
they do not take part is soon becomes tire- 
some. That too, is natural. Let us re- 
member this and not try to monopolize 
conversation. 

“Almost every person has some talent 
which can be used for the pleasure of 
others. Your talent may be different 
from that of some one else, but whatever 
it is, be ready to use it without over- 
© remember that Margaretsings ct 

‘Lremember argaret sings charm- 
ingly. She should accustom herself to 


singing simple ballads and accompanying 
he in doing so. Sue is very resourceful 
in game s tions. This 1s largely due 
to the fact that she has kept a scrap book 


for years of bright entertaining ideas, arid 
I have noticed that whenever there is a 
dull moment Sue usually has something 
to suggest. 

Must Give and Take 

“Then, I wish to impress upon you both 
that anyone who wishes to play ball must 
throw as well as catch. I mean by that, 
that you must entertain occasionally 
yourself if you wish to be entertained. 
It is not the thing to accept the hospitality 
of others indefinitely without extending 
our own. 

“Fortunately custom permits the hostess 
to bid those welcome to her roof who are 
agreeable to her and so it is entirely proper 
that you shall both ask your young men 
or young women friends beneath your 
rocf. Naturally you will invite those of 
whom you wish your parents to approve. 
Invitations insued for a gatherin of friends 
call for some preparation in the way ot 
entertainment, but if either of you wish 
to become better acquainted with some- 
one to whom you have been properly in- 
troduced and who has shown an interest 
in you, by all means suggest an informal, 

leasant evening at your own home. It 
is quite within your province to say: 
Continued on page 161 














Are You Asked to Participate i= Good Times Like This 
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ITH peace and booming industry, Ingersoll Radiolite 

W takes its place as the night and day timepiece of mil- 

lions. On the farm especially, where men and wom- 

en work before the dawn and into the night, the Ingersoll 

Radiolite is of particular utility. Of all people, those on the 
farm most need the watch that tells time in the dark. 














it 


cant] 
out 


A movement of famous Ingersoll accuracy and a staunch, 
handsome case of solid nickel—best of all, the hands and 
numerals of the Radiolite are lastingly and legibly luminous. 


A 


“a | 


Radiolite substance — containing a small quantity of real 
radium—is what makes the dial of this watch clear and dis- 
tinct in the darkest gloom. 


eee | ||| eae!) 


At $2.75 in the U. 8. and $3.00 in Canada, it is the one really “Tells Time in the Dark’ 


efficient night and day watch. 
“RELIANCE” 


HEN there’s the accurate and elegant Ingersoll Reliance, a fine Jewelled 

watch that you'll be proud to carry. With aristocratic quality in 

every line, the reliance is made in Screw and 10-Year Gold Filled cases, at 
$5.50 and $8.50 respectively. (In Canada $6.00 and $9.00.) 


For accuracy, workmanship and sheer rich beauty, the Reliance leads all 
other medium priced watches. 

















Look for the store with an Ingersoll Display ! 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 


315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


BNew York, Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Shanghai, 
Ingersoll Watch Co. Ltd., Distributors, London 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


® Send 10c in silver or stamps for our Up-to-Date wri e add inl 
Catalogue Notice $$tiane'Summer 1919 Catalogue, containing ~=How to Order Patterns pn 4 iy yt A, 4 
550 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a coacise and com- number and size wanted, as patterns cannot be duplicated. Enclose price of pat 


rehensive article on dressmaking, also some points for the needle (illus- et t t Dept. Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
e . {the various, simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home dressmaker. | —Taoes address your letter to Pattern Dept. Su ng 


i trating 300 
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' 5 \| Pie Aes Dress 


} oe 
AL eert U 2781 


2756 Waist—-2753 Skirt—A Stylish Afternoon | about 154 yards at the lower edge. Brown serge | of 44 inch material 


Price 10 cents 


Dress. This will make a splendid “separate waist | with facings of satin, was selected for this model. 2747—A Very Serviceable Dress. This style 
i ae r can be combined for a one | Two separate patterns, 10 cents for each pattern. | wij develop especially well in wash fabrics. The 
piece I waist va] s cut in 7 sizes 2762—An_ Attractive Gown. The outer right front overlaps the left at the closing. The 


34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. | waist opens over a vest that may be of contrasting | _, : . > . 
Size 38 requires 344 yards of 27 inch material. menterial The skirt is joined to an underwaist. | ®t forms plaited panels in back and front. The 
Phe skirt (2753) is cut in 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, | Width of skirt at lower edge is 134 yards. The/| pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, and 12 years 

t inches waist measure and requires 3} pattern is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 | Size 10 will require 344 yards of 44 inch material 


h material for a medium size. It is| inches bust measure. Sise 38 requires 5'¢ yards | Price 10 cents 
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2749—A Cornfortable School Frock. Serge or 
hardine with striped or plaid suiting for trimming 
iid be good for this style. It is also nice for 
sh fabrics. The sleeve may be in wrist length, 
short, to the elbow. A neat cuff finishes either 
The pattern is cut in 5 sizes: 4, 6, &, 10 
12 years. Price 10 cents 

2750 ‘Splendid Cover-All This style 
asy to develop, easy to adjust, and easy to 
The pattern is cut in 4 sizes: small, 32-34, 
36-38, large, 40-42. extra large 44-46 
s bust measure. Size medium will require 

3 of 36 inch material. Price 10 cents. 


° 5760 “Practical Service Dress. The closing is 


2741—A Pop 


ide. The sleeve may be in wrist length or 
i in elbow length. with a cuff. The pattern 
n 7 sizes: 34. 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 Finches 
asure. Size 38 requires 6 yards of 36 inch 
rial. The dress measures about 2'4 yards at 
wt. Price 10 cents 
ular Style. This design shows a 
ng combination of plaid silk and Georgette 
The jacket is sleeveless and may be omitted. 
ttern is cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
10 ) will require 4% yards of 36 inch material 
10 cents 


 2771—A Pretty Light Weight Frock. This 


2781—A Popular Dress Model. 


is nice for batiste, voile, silk, Swiss, or 
The bolero may be omitted, and one may 
the sleeve in wrist length, or short and flow- 
The pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
Size 10 requires 34% yards of 36 inch mater- 
for the dress, and 144 yards for the bolero 
e 10 cents. 


2754—A Simple, Stylish Dress. Soft crepe, 


serge and gabardine, are good for this style 
iress may be made with plain skirt and sleeves 
,ttern is cut in 4 sizes: 14, 16, 18, and 20 years 
» 18 requires 4% yards of 36inch material 
of skirt at lower edge is about 154 yards 
10 cents 
It is good for 
linen, serge, shantung, taffeta, and for com- 
tions of material. The sleeve may be finished 
rist or elbow length. The pattern is cut in 7 sizes: 
6, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
{8 will require 434 yards of 36 inch material for 
tress and 1% yards for the jumper. The skirt 
wes about 1% yards at e bottom. Price 
2769 << Comfortable Play Garment. The 
t of the waist and bloomers are cut in one, .~ 
uck is in two pieces. The sleeve ma 
ed at wrist length with a band cuff, or short 
e style. The pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 1, 2,3 
vears. Size 4 requires 3 yards of 36 ‘end 
ial Price 10 cents 


2776—A Very Simple reoy Seven. This is just 


le for wash fabrics, and for serge, voile, repp 
plin. The sleeve may be finished in wrist 
w length. The pattern is cut in 4 sizes 
und & years. Size 6 requires 2% yards of 27 
naterial. Price 10 cents. 


SURE OF A WELCOME 


Continued from page 158 


‘I would like to have you meet my 
lily. We are expecting to be at home 


lu alee evening and would be glad to 


r 










ve you with us.’ 

Very often a young friend who has 
med attractive will appear less so in 
familiar home environment of quiet 


finement, or perhaps some one who has 


been easy to get acquainted with will 

ve to be interesting and delightful 

en better known. 

Girls make a mistake at any time to 
themselves forward, for instead of 

reasing their popularity they are sure 

lessen it. 

Of course I do not need to say to you 


rls who have been so carefully trained 


t the girl is foolish indeed who per- 
much less encourages, liberties. 
re is a natural reserve young people 
both sexes possess which it is unwise 
break down. A girl may have plenty 
fun and enjoy jolly good times and yet 
p herself ‘Unspotted from the world.’ 
Why, what a nes letter I am writing! 
ink I have set you quite a stint to 
maplish. I want you first of all each 
xamine herself carefully to discover 
ther she has been thinking how much 
‘ould get or how much she could give! 
ice is the greatest thing in the world. 
sught of self makes one self-conscious; 
ight of others makes us kindly and 
unely interested in their welfare. You 
ilways remember, I know, that true 
rtesy is ‘In honor preferring one 
ther.’—Aunt Betty.” 
TO REMOVE INK SPOTS 
‘oak the spots in strong salt water, 
in ammonia and repeat the process 
ecessary. The salt changes the nitrate 
ilver in the ink into chloride of silver, 
| the ammonia dissolves the chloride 
hence removes the stains —M. M 
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F YOU take pride in the 


appearance of your furniture 


and woodwork, 


O-Cedar Polish. 


is to beautify. 


the wood--and by giving a hard, 


use 


The real function of O-Cedar 


It does this, by 
cleaning--by brightening—by bring- 
ing out the beauty of the grain of 


dry, lasting lustre. 


Use O-Cedar 
On all finishes. 


woods. 
the O-Cedar Polish way—with 
You will be proud of the 


water. 


results. 
money will be refunded without a 


question. 





Polish 


you are not, 


on 


all 


Use it 


your 


-edar 


25c to $3 Sizes at All Dealers 
Gunes Chemical Com} 


pany 





Lond 


Toronto - 


ion 
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MV FASHIONED HOSE u 
have added the luxury of snug- } 
ay (to the comforts of smooth, "7 
f seamless stockings. 
+ They're not stretched nor oressed » 
f ato a “stay -until- washed shape 
like wdinp seamless hose, but 
> | knit by s apecial process to the 4 
+ shape f foot, ankle and calf 4 
a ¢ them from yoaur dea 
5 Bootie Sent Fre » 
XI e in Cotton, Lisle, Mercerised, 
oi SUK twisted with Fibre rf 
i 
Burson Knitting 
Company 


93 Second Street 
Rockford, Illinois 
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YOUR 
ORDER 


Fine Quality rear 


through w < reted ° 
— » smooth silky finish, 












one pair to any customer $ | 
by prepaid express, for only 


lot 
Cash Profits ratramoney by + 4 


ing orders for your relatives apd poise. 
oT Young Grant Case $27 
nd over 00 bis fret 


Get his own book about it ae Pepe 
ok oth 


a goes “1> 
Just 


ja 
your name AY 
$5.00@_ CHICAGO TAILORS ASS 

D dest. 11 2515S. vaniiese th ie 


MAKE 9200 MONTH 


New Gas Generating Coal-Oil 
Lamp. Lowest priced high-grade 
lamp on the market. Guaranteed, 


300 Candie Power 


Brilliant, yet soft and easy on 
eyes. Can't explode. Safe in 
any position. Big Money Saver, 
Costs Less than a 
Cent a Night 
Wonderful seller. Low price makes 
it easy to sell in every home. Tice 
made $45 in 5 days. 
average S60 aw eek 
$200 every mo 1. Ki 
$10 a da \ 
strating sample | 
We furnis® repreax 
to travel in 
ThOMAS LAMP CO. 1471 Gay St. DAYTON, Omo 


KNITTING WOOL WOOL 





Hoilman's 
Hart making 
ng averaging 
te quick for demon- 
you mean business, 
tatives with auto 





All-w I oft, dur- 
i, natural, white black 


01 








t per acock Sent post paid, 
sed for soldiers’ and sailors 
nm lets. Now released for home 

nt. Two Ib. cart< m (4 hanks to ib.) 
m $2 80 per Ib.Send mo ney, Money. 
f ank-draft Satis staction guaranteed or nroney 

led Ime e delivery. Ord now. 


F. Ww WALTER, 9 $, 43 Letitia St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please mention Successful Farming 
when writing to its advertisers. 





mpl 
Fiveib.cart 
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MONEY AND HAPPINESS 
Continued from page 152 

to dress about the same after we are mar- 
ried as you do now. Why not have a 
family fund. Put all our money into it. 
Spend what is necessary, and save the rest. 
When a woman keeps the home she does 
her share and should have equal rights 
with her husband. Won’t you please try 
this way in the beginning and then if you 
are not satisfied we will try your plan?” 

We have been married long enough now 
to give John’s plan a thoro test and I 
am not wanting to change it in the least. 

I have elected myself the bookkeeper 
of the firm. John laughed at the idea at 
first, but I am sure he likes it now. I have 
an account book and all our household 
expenses for each month are kept on one 
page while any other expenses or money 
transactions of any kind for that month 
are recorded on theopposite page. 

While the allowanced wife might say: “I 
have one hundred dollars and John has one 
thousand,” I can say, ““‘We have eleven 
hundred dollars.” It makes me feel like a 
real partner in the firm and [ like it.— 
John’s Wife. 


MUST ACCOUNT FOR EVERY 
PENNY 

I surely do agree with “A Farmer’s 
Wife” that there can be very little 
domestic happiness in the home where the 
wife cannot call a dollar her own to do as 
she will with. Money is the rock on which 
many and many a home is wrecked and a 
woman's life made bitter. How I wish 
there could be a law which compelled 
every married man to give his wife an 
allowance, no matter how small, that she 
could save or spend as she wished. In 
every woman’s heart there is a love for 
dainty things for the home that she can 
never gratify without a little money to 
call her own. I wish to say to all farmer's 
wives, that I consider them indeed lucky. 
I was born and raised on a farm. I had 
my own particular hens to raise and 
chickens to sell. I hada pet pig or two also 
and the money was mine. If I wanted 
any extra, I asked father for it, and got it 
too. My mother had no allowance but I 
am sure she never felt the need of it, for 
she had her butter and eggs and poultry to 
sell. She also received all the money from 
the sale of the calves. I used to think then 
how nice it would be to get married and 
have lots of money like mother. Alas, for 
a broken dream. When I was married, I 
married a poor man for love, and was tak- 
en to the city to live. 

Oh, how different it all is now. I have 
three children and love them dearly, but 
truly hope God will send no more to the 
home I have for them, for it is so hard, and 
I am not strong. We have enough to eat 
and clothes to keep us comfortable, but 
that surely does not mean happiness. I 
have to give an account of every dollar 1 
spend, almost the pennies. 

My husband gives me a hundred dollars 
a month. Sometimes that isn’t even half 
he draws. You may think that is a lot, I 
used to. Every dollar spent has to be ac- 
counted for, and there are so many places 
for it. Iam trying to pay fora little home 
out of it.* Then there are the groceries; 
about thirty-five a month. Clothes to buy 
for the children and oh, how they do wear 
them out. Also coal and wood, and pay- 
mentsona doctorbillandastove insurance 
to keep up, and my washing to be done, 
the only luxury I allow myself and that 
by the doctor’s orders. I do the ironing 
and all the rest of my household work. 

Now I get this hundred if he is working; 
if he 1 don’t, of course. When i 
do not get it, that always makes a lot of old 
debts to meet, out of the next. 

\ltogether my husband has for his own 
use something over a hundred a month. 
His shoes and even his tobacco are charged 
to me. Now I say there is something 
wrong somewhere. He does not save a 


is not, 








dollar for the rainy day, He drinks; he 
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Send NO Money! 


LADIES! the Comfort, Quality 
Style of these NURSES’ COM FOR = 
SHOES make them the greatest 
sane ue ever offered. That_is why we send 
them on approval. No Money in Advance. The 
shoes must and will convince you, you will 


















make walking & 
pleasure. u- 
















perior workman- 
ship. Comfort “ 
perfect St an Send NO Money 


wear com- 
bined with style. Send nomoney. Just fill out and 
mailcoupon, Your pair will come immediately, — 
"t pay a cent until they arrive. Try t 
arown home, Enjoy their blessed comfort— 
ecide whether you want tokeepthem,. If you 
are not delighted with their wonderful Gt, quality and 
style, they will not cost you a penny. 
Boston Mail Order House, Dept. C-1 
Essex P. O. Building, Boston, Mass. 
pair NURSES’ COMFORT shoes. 
on arrival. | am to judge them or 









Send postpaid _m 
I will pay only $3 


a porevel. My money-back double quick if I want it 
i oh nothing. 

* 
Name eee eeeeeee SPCC TSOSEH EC OCR Oe Bize Geece 
Address Hee eee eee Hee eee SSSS SESS ETE ES SOSE*EC ESSE 











Uncle Sam’s fighting boys wear Iron- 
clad Khaki Twill Cloth 

You men and women who need strong, prac- 
tical work clothes will ind them in garments 
of fast color, wear-like leather Lronclad Khaki 


IRONCLAD KHAKI 
TWILL CLOTH 


Coveralls, Overalls, Shirts, Pants, ete., carry the 
yellow “army” label, ike the above. Look forit 
and Guarantee Bond in the garment before you 
buy. 

Write today for free samples of Ironclad Khaki 
Cloth, and Mies Ironclad Khaki, the kid glove 
finish ladies’ overall cloth. 

dealers—everywhere! 














Garmenta on sale by 


FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Mfrs. of Cloth only 
102 Market Place Baltimore, Md. 









Instant Bunion Relief 
Prove It At My Expense 


Prove it to you 
72,500 others in the last six months. 
claimtohave the most successful remedy 
for bunions ever made and I want you = 





Send this ad (HO MONEY) ond Srecars, "mail postpaid 


iat CoaPant 28s es Bali, “si Lone 


eet cn tees samen ee Re as dl 
FREE*\,1 aha : Tex LAR 
Aa. aareed 


Try one of these (ange = cn | — at GN 
our expense. State 
REVERSIBLE oey- — 
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gambles; he goes with bad women and he 


coon hasn’t any money. I have begged 
n to pay the bills, and ive me and the 
il iren part of what is left. He tells me 
do not like it to get out, ‘and I have to 
‘ve and endure for I know that I could 
make a living for myself and my little 
I iren. 

Sometimes | think I just must give up, 
that my burden is surely too heavy. Then 
‘or the children’s sake, I gather up the 

bits of hope and happiness and try 
n. Always hoping that God will show 
1c the right way and show my husband 

e right and only way at last. But it is 

yeary, weary struggle. With what my 
hu oy makes we could have a bright 

* home, have our pleasures as other 
py y families, and our bit in the bank, 

t others get what would go to make a 
happy home for us. I have said more 

n I meant to when I started this letter, 

t my heart was full, and I get so tired, 
so tired; sometimes I’m like the poem, 
inset and the Evening Star.”’ There’ll 
be no moaning when I cross the bar. 


DOES NOT LIKE THE ALLOWANCE 
PLAN 

Never have I tried to write an article or 
in answer to an article I’ve read tho I’ve 
been tempted to do so different times, 
especially when the article was either 
entirely wrong or ridiculous to my way of 
looking at it. The arrangement referred 
to in “The Wife’s Share” is not ideal. 
Tho people are so differently constituted 
that I suppose the arrangement would bé 
considered ideal by many. 

[, too, was reared by a father who kept 
his pocketbook close by and until I was 
twenty-one I never was in possession of 
five dollars at any one time. We have 
een married now the past eighteen years 
ind in the first few years money was not 

plentiful with us as it is now. What 

have belongs to both; one as much as 

e other. We both check on our account, 
tho we have not always had a checking ac- 

int. Wife does not have to ask for 

mney and explain what she uses it for as 
he works the same as I do. ‘She knows 

we have one dollar or five, however 
much or little, that she has the same right 
toitas [have. She has none of her own— 
either have I. 

On several occasions she has asked 
Can I send some money for this or that.”’ 
| never had but one answer: “Did I ever 

bject or refuse you?” I know the condi- 
tions the writer of the ‘“Wife’s Share’ 
speaks of are true and that money matters, 
in far too many homes, is the cause of 
lissension and divorce, which is uncalled 
for and for which there is no excuse. 

How a man can treat his wife as referred 

» in a “‘Wife’s Share” and yet be classed 

“a good citizen and a kind husband 
nd father,’’ as will appear in his obituary, 

annot explain and I defy others to do so. 

J 


J 


MENDING RUBBERS AND OVER- 
SHOES 
When rubbers and overshoes begin to 
k, we have been accustomed to con- 
ler their usefulness a thing of the past. 
»w we find we can mend them quite 
tisfactorily with the fabric patch with 
ich we patch the automobile tires, put 
with cold cement. When the patch 
rs out it is only the work of a moment 
put on another. This helps out espec- 
with the children’s shoes and rub- 


A. M. A. 
NEW DRAWER PULLS « 








In brightening up old pieces of furniture | 


f fresh varnish or 
lt is often disappointing. 


1eans paint, the 


old drawer pulls 


p metal. 


and door handles of 
A small expenditure will 
ice these with new pulls of plain, neat 
gu, and the renovated furniture will 
almost as good as new A, M. A. 





L find the | 
ypointment is usually due to the shab- | 


| 
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Hosiery 
that Wears 
Longer 
than You 


Expect 








Two of the many fine values in 
DarableeDURHAM Hosiery 






























BIG SISTER 


An extra fine, wide 
elastic out-size 
stocking with a wide 
A a. end and elastic Riad Medium 

ool stocking for weight ade from 
children. Medium . combed lisle- 

Soft lisle- arn. Strongly 
arn. Strong- foie reinforced 
ly double reinforced heels and toes. Feet 
heels and toes. Feet and toes are smoot 
and toes smooth, seamless and even. 
seamless and even. Balbriggan, black or 
Black or white. white. 


Price 30c pair Price 35c pair 
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Durable-DURHAM Hosiery is not 
a product of child labor. No person 
under |4 years is employ ndus- 
trial conditions ene 8 Loupery ision of 
experts trained in U ernment 
courses on ein neh manage- 
ment. Average working day is 8 
hours and 15 minutes. 
























Many women have written 
us that Durable-DURHAM 
Hosiery has worn better than 
they expected. 


You will have the same experience 
when you try Durable-DURHAM. 
It wears longer because every pair 
is strongly reinforced at points of 
hardest wear. Because the materials 
are better and the workmanship 
more careful. 


Buy this serviceable hosiery for 
every member of the family and 
you will save money and avoid darn- 
ing. Buy it by the box and havea 
good supply of really satisfactory 


ings. 
Prices 20c to to 50c per pair, 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Made Strongest Where the Wear 
is Hardest 


There are styles for every season 
of the year, for work, dress or play. 
The tops are wide and elastic; legs 
are full length; sizes are accurately 
marked; soles and toés are smooth, 
seamless and even, and the genu- 
ine Durham dyes prevent fading 
under hardest wearing or washing 
conditions. 

You should be able to buy Durable- 
DURHAM hosiery at any dealer's. If you 
do not find it, write to our Sales Department 
at 88 Leonard Street, New York, and we will 
see that you are supplied 


A free Catalog showing the man 
Durable-DURHAM styles and colors will 
be mailed upon request. 

DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, 

Durham, N. C. 


88 Leonard Street, New York 






























“<9 Know They’ 
Be So Good I 
Just Can’t Wait’’ 


“If you’ve ever tasted the big, 
tender, tasty, light biscuits, dough- 
nuts, cakes and other things made 
with Calumet you can’t blame me 
for being tempted. 

“Mother sticks to Calumet be- 


cause, like millions of housewives, she 
knows it means sure, uniform results — 
better bakings every bake day — purity in 
the can and purity in the baking. Calumet 
is economical to buy and to use. Try it 
now on the money back guarantee.” 


Calumet Muffins. 

. level teaspoons Calumet Baking 
2 level tablespoons 
3 level tablespoons shortening. 
1% cup milk or water 


2% cups flour. 2 
1 level teaspoon salt. 
1 egg. 


Powder 
sugar 















How to Make—Cream 
together 4 cup of flour 
with shortening until 
light. Beat egg with 
sugar until firm and add 
to the creamed flour and 
shortening, then add the 
milk. Last mix in bal- 
ance of flour and baking 
powder well sifted to- 
gether. Bake in greased 
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And get the hig he 
P at low whole 


pe leas Furnace 

ale pric 
Save $25 to $75 
Get the New Book 





Get our latest w sale pric - 
Cash or Easy Payments ar aU n- 
I d Guarantee ; av 
you m » Pip 

tanges tehen K 
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— 
t ties Ash ~ Catalog Wo 9s 5 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrg, 
alamazoo, h. 


A Kalamazoo 
‘2 Direct to You 


rYPEWRITE 
SaROA TION J rt 


Mode Typewriter w 
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t Every lat nm 
ting e. Perfect svpearas e pert ect and 
ae jal ty ot an * on approve Catalog 
tice FREE 
} \. Sealth, 3223-218 Welle Street thieage, TH. 
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POTATOES OLD AND NEW 


Potatoes may be served alone or in 
various combinations. There are hun- 
dreds of different ways of preparing and 
serving these ever popular and common 
articles of diet. Did you ever try these? 
Potato Stuffing (For Fowls or Meat Rolls) 


tc. dry mashed potatoes 2 eggs 
1 thep. butter 2 tbsp. onion 
2 tsp. salt ‘6 tsp. paprika 


3 thep. celery 

Mix hot mashed potatoes, eggs, butter, 
chopped onion, paprika, cream, and 
chopped celery. Beat vigorously for three 
minutes or until light and fluffy. Stuff 
a fowl or any meat. This dressing may 
be used in place of a bread dressing. 

~ Mashed Potato Chocolate Cake 


= tbsp. crean 


35 c. butter 2 c. sugar 
3 eggs 26 c. mashed potatoes 
3 c. flour 3 tsp. baking powder 


6 tsp. salt 


lg tay. soda 
46 c. sour milk 


lo tsp. cinnamon 
144 tsp. vanilla 3 squares chocolate 


Or 6 tbhep. cocoa 

Cream the butter, add the sugar and 
eggs. Beat for two minutes, add hot 
mashed potatoes and all the dry in- 
gredients; flour, baking powder, soda, salt, 
and cinnamon, mixed and sifted together. 
Add the sour milk, vanilla, and melted 
chocolate and beat for two minutes. Fill 
cake pans, lined with waxed papers one- 
half full. Bake in a moderate oven for 
thirty minutes. 

Potato Doughnuts (Three Dozen) 


2 egas 1% o. sugar 

1 c. mashed potatoes 4 2 thap butter 

bg ec. mil our 

3 tsp. baking powder 46 tsp. salt 

ig tsp. cinnamon \4 tsp. nutmeg 

1 tsp. vanilla 
Beat the eggs, add the sugar and beat 

for two minutes. Add the potatoes, 
mashed, melted butter, milk, and all the 
dry ingredients well mixed, and the 
vanilla. Mix carefully until a soft dough 


is formed. Toss upon a floured board and 
roll out to the thickness of one-fourth 
inch, Cut and fry in deep fat. 


Potato Pastry Meat Pie 
2 c. mashed potatoes 2 tsp. flour 
1 thep. butter 2 thep. cream 


1 tsp. salt 4 tep. paprika 
Mix the hot mashed potatoes, flour, 
butter, cream, salt and paprika. Line 





a well buttered pie tin with the mixture 
by flattening out with a spoon until the 
| pastry is one-third inch thick. Bake in 
a quick oven until brown. Fill with 
creamed meat, place metled butter on 
|the top. Bake in a moderate oven for 
| fifteen minutes. Remove the filled case 
| from the pie pan and cut in wedge shaped 
pieces, 
Potatoes a la Creole 


3c. raw potatoes 3 tbsp. flour 
2 tsp. salt 4 tsp. paprika 
g tomato pulp lg o. onions 
Lg c. celery 1 c. water 
4 slices of bacon 
Mix sliced raw potatoes, flour, salt 
paprika, tomato pulp, sliced onions, diced, 


elery. Pour into a buttered baking dish. 
\dd the water and place slices of bacon 
on top. Cover and bake in a moderate 
oven for one hour.—L. B. W 


TO POLISH A RANGE 





First, cleanse all grease from your range 
and give it a good coat of blacking, then 
saturate a cloth with turpentine, rub it on 


the dull blacking and polish with a piece 
newspaper or a flannel cloth. Have 
your range cold before you use the turpen- 
tine —M. M 


To curl a feather that has becom dam- 
aged with rain or dew, sprinkle it thicky 
with common salt and shake before a 
bright fire until dry, when you will findit 
is good as new 
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‘What a 
Wonderful Cake!” 


“Yes, it did turn out nicely, didn’t 
it? But, then everything does for 
me now, for the oven of my new range 
always bakes the same.” This is the story 
heard in thousands of homes where the 
Range Eternal is used. The R: unge Eternal 
oven was perfected after 30 years’ experi- 
ence—years that developed features of 
convenience, of fuel saving, of perfect 
baking and of beauty that makes the 
Range Eternal the pride of every house- 
wife. 


See the Range Eternal at your 
dealer's. Write for free Thrift 
Cook Book containing hundreds 
of delicious war-time recipes. 


THE ENGMAN-MATTHEWS RANGE CO. 
TWO GENERATIONS OF 
MALLEABLE RANGE BUILDERS 

206 Emerick St. SOUTH BEND, IND 
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POWER. WASHER 


Swinging Wringer. Washes dirtiest 
clothes nice and clean by E ngine or 
Motor. Can be used by hand. 5 style@ 
Absolute satisfaction Guaranteed. 


$26.85 SOLD DIRECT AT 


FACTORY PRICES 
Sent on 30 days Free trial. 
NO MONEY WH. Write 
for Free Catalog today. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 
f_ Bex 301 Morton, Illinois. 
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THE GRAY GOOSE AND BOBBY 


you have all heard about the silly goose, 
haven’t you, but didanyone ever explain 
to you why they are silly, any more than 
other fowls? Probably not, for it would 
be a hard thing to do. In reality, geese 
are not sillier than ducks, chickens, tur- 
keys or guineas, but are pretty smart 
fowls as you will see in the story about 
Bobby and Becky 

Becky was a very large gray goose, one 
of the largest that grow, and Bobby was 
just a little tike, about four years old. 
This Kiddie and the old goose were the 
warmest of friends and spent many, 
many hours together in the orchard, the 
barnyard and in the lane. As soon as 
Bobby was old enough to toddle about he 
won the goose’s heart by letting her eat 
most of his “between meal” bread and but- 
ter, and soon the goose became not only a 
playmate but a protector to Bobby. 
When a stranger would enter the yard old 
Becky would thrust her neck forward and 
hiss furiously, as a warning not to touch 
her rosy-cheeked charge. 

Becky was such a good-natured old 
goose, however, that Bobby could wreste 
her about as if she were a dog, and the 
greatest pleasure for both of them was for 
Bobby to put his home-made reins into 
Becky’s mouth and drive her about the 
farm like a horse. 

One day when the household was very 
usy, Bobby droye Becky into the dusty 
ane toward the woods where the wild 
lowers grew. On and on they went, both 
orse and driver, and upon entering the 
woods there were so many queer and funny 
things to be seen besides the flowers that 
they wandered very far. Bobby found a 
tree toad, and a little farther on a butter- 
fly, and Becky found the grass more fresh 
and tender than in the orchard. Geese eat 
grass just like horses and cows, you know. 
Presently Bobby spied a dear little chip- 
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munk and tried to catch it, chasing it for | 


a long distance, followed closely by 


Becky. 


little animal was too quick for him. Just 


But his chase was in vain for the | 


how long the two playmates stayed in the | 


cool, shady woods neither of them knew, 


but suddenly Bobby noticed that he could | 


not see the sun and knew that supper 
would soon be ready, so he turned his 
foot-steps homeward, as he thought. 
Bobby was a sensible little fellow and soon 
realized that he was lost. At first he was 
excited then began to cry. He sat down 
on the root of a big tree, sobbing in despair. 
Old Becky acted very strangely—she 
caught Bobby’s sleeve in her bill and 
jerked it knowingly, then picked up the 
string reins from the ground and started 
off. Bobby ran to catch her, caught the 
reins and held tight, for fear Becky would 
leave him in the woods alone. 


On they went, Bobby crying and the old 
goose honking. Soon Bobby saw the open- 
ig into the lane and knew that Becky was 
taking him straight home. The long 
tramp was telling on both of them and 
bobby was almost ready to drop from ex- 
tion when he saw his father and the 


| man coming not far away. 


What a happy moment that was and 

how glad Bobby’s father was. The folks 

me had missed him two hours before 

and had been hunting everywhere. His 

ther welcomed him with open arms and 

aid not seold because his face was dirty, 

either. Old Becky was what people call a 

old goose, but she knew how to find 

the way home, and that’s more than little 
Be knew—C, C, 



















“Yes, I tried it, 
but I went back 
to Royal.” 


This is the experience of 
most women who have been 
tempted to try so-called 
cheaper baking powders, 
which almost always con- 
tain alum, and often leave a 
bitter taste in the food. 


ROYAL 
Baking Powder 


Absolutely Pure 


Made from Cream of Tartar 
derived . mm Grapes 


Royal Contains No Alum— 
Leaves No Bitter Taste 
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This Range Will / i 
Cut Living Costs : 
| Xe) am 40) Ob 


For months past, 
Del Dane told you that the Kalamazoo 
Direct-To-You plan of selling will save 
you money. Now—preve it to your own 
satisfaction. We are acturers of Kala- 
mazoo Ranges, Stoves, Gas Ranges, Oil Ranges 
and Kitchen Kabinets. We sell direct totheuser. Of 
course we can Save you money. Write for the book and 
see for yourself. 


This Book Is Packed 
With Proof and New Prices 
WRITE FOR IT TODAY 


Cash or Easy Payments and 
Unconditional Guarantee. 

Ask about Kalamazoo 
Phonographs, Cream 
Separators, Refrigerators, 
Roofing, Paints and other 


A Kalamazoo 


‘acest Direct to: You 


Del Dane, 
‘'The lg 


Stove 
Master’ 
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§,Squibs From The @ 
Farm Wife'sNoteBoox 





If there are moths in the carpet 
dan pe loth « 


hot iron. Moths and eggs will be killed by 


the hot steal 

The machine oil can is much better 
than ro » old tin can that you see people 
using * pouring gasoline or kerosene on 


ts of dandelions or other trouble- 
are trying to kill 


the Tro 
weeds that they 


some 


To make starch stiff and glossy add a 
teaspoo! of borax to about three quarts 
of it 

If the butter troubles you about gath- 


ering, dissolve a tablespoon of baking soda 


in a pint of water and add. 
moment and the butter will be gathered | 
nice ly 


Roll a piece of paper three or four inches 


into a funnel, insert small end in 


Sq inre 


, Spread a 
»ver the part and press with a 


Churn a| 
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Earn‘*500 to*l0 
Monthly 


ROFITS 


with this self-contained one-man 
Roller Flour Mill. The oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime. Investigate 
now. Write today for free 
booklet and full information 
about the wonderful 
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Be the Flour Miller in your community. ‘% 
B and own this new, improved mill which is revo- 















shakers an ‘8! ther \ ” > . * ¢ To 
- a nd easily fill them with pepper Ee milling. py . choct seeitbehie 
Equal parts of linseed oil and kerosene This wonderful mill is made in 7 styles—from business in the 
heated and rubbed on varnished or hard-| Mj 15 to 100 bbls. aday—takes small amount of power United States 
wood floors occasionally will keep them at a to last a lifetime—and will make a yield of 42 and second in 
in good condition. \V; Ibs. flour per bushel of clean wheat. Guided dignity to 
Hf you would keep your parasol in good / by our book of instructions, itcan be o rated by any- “Ss banking. 
condition have a hag for it hung inside H\ one without previous owledge of milli me- Its greatly = Over 1,500 
Soin dines | ei improved system of sailing makes ‘“‘a better barrel of eS a Bow in op- 
omeeree Be: | (Wy) flour cheaper,” therefore gives you larger profits. q eration. 
Windows will take a high polish if, after} \Q¥ 


all dust is removed, they are 
a cloth wet in vinegar 

\ teaspoon « f borax added to the starch 
will help to keep the starch from freezing 
out of ‘ lothes in cold weathe! 

Perhaps you have not time always for 
long letters to absent They will 
enjoy clippings from the home papers 


ones. 


items of news and interest, amusing inci- | 
dents, pictures, et« I've learned that the 
soldier boys are particularly glad to re- 


CeLVeE envelopes ot this sort 


\ good home-made furniture polish is 
made from two parts of vinegar and one | 
part olive l 

Just filling uur place a little bette: 
than is absolutely necessary may be the 
featherweight that trps the balance he: 

lure ) Icces 

If i will dampen t ttom of y yur | 

t then soap 1 ell befo re putting it | 

r the fire, there will be no trouble in| 
was w the bi k 

l ; dishonest » use the time, though s | 
nd energy needed for today’s duties, in 

urning over the past 

Wiping the kitchen oilcloth with skim- | 
milk is almost as good as giving it a coat 
f varnial 

If silver is never washed with soap it 
will retain its lustre better. Polish with 
chamois 7 possible 

Let’s shake out, beat out, and wash out 


the germs and fill our linen closets, our 
nd ourselves with the freshness and 
springt 


rooms &@ 
weetness of irre 
lf you have not canton flannel bags to 


p over the broom to wipe off walls, use 





flo Ir sn ks It t ikes only ba | few minutes 
» wipe off walls and ceiling of a room in 
+} 5 
If vy u Want to i nd natting —- 


or cloth and t | 


paper under it 7 


dampen it with 
not break Heavy 


sponge 


prevent muc h wear and catch dust. | 

~ water is the best thing to clean | 
ig i vd willow ware 

Ege ins on table linen should be 

soaked out in cold water before w ishing. 
Hy el s the stain 

Whatever other joy you miss in life, 

don't cheat yourself of the right to be 

proud of yourself. Consciousness of worth 

because of difficulties overcome is not 





vanity Mr | \ Nisewanger 


rubbed with | 






My You can start in this profitable business at once with 
Dy}, our nationally aed brand of flour as your own. 


*, 
¥ “FLavo" (community Sommunity) F IsOUL 
V of Incomparable Flavor. 
" We dee you pat sacks with the brand and your 
4s name printed on them. 

Grind your home grown wheat with this mill and sell 
it to your home people. Sold on 30 days’ trial. 

Our Service Department and Confidential Selling Plans 
willestablish you in this business and make you a success. 


Write today for our free booklet, ‘‘The Story of a Wonderful 
Flour Mill.’ 


The Anglo-American Mill Co. 
554-560 Trust Building OWENSBORO, KY. 
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WAS $100—NOW $57 ~ 


Here is the famous Oliver Typewriter of- | 





95 to 125 





a Gallon 


fering you a saving of $43. The $57 Oliver| 

is our identical $100 model, brand new, never | of Gasoline! 
used. Not second-hand nor rebuilt The 

same as used by many of the ony con- 

cerns. Over 700,000 sold. We send an Oliv er | The Shaw Motorbic cle. 
for Free Trial M, Not one cent down. ssl 

want to keep pay us at the rate o 

per month until the $57 is paid. This is the| § A high-grade, easy running, speedy 


motorbicycle of dependable power ata saving 
of from a third to a half in actual money. 
Equipped with 2% H-P Motor, famous Breeze 
car r, high tension magneto. Automatic 
lubrication, Chain drive. Simple, efficient 
control at all times. Thousands in use. 
Write today for prices and terms, also about 

the Shaw Att ent—fits any old bike. 


SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 213 GALESBURG, KANS. 


Cooking Worries Over 
Canning Problem Solved 


“Under Pressure” steam cooking with 
@ National Cooker insures better food 
and a healthier, happier family. Cooks 
everything perfectly; can’t burn. Saves 
food, fuel, time and work, 

National Steam Pressure Canner 
makes cold pack canning easy. Any- 
body can do it. Better canned 
goods for home use. Good 
money for all surplus you can put up. 
Home outfit $18, 400 cans a day capacity. 
Others up to $2000 for communities or 
factories, Write for full information and 
Gine recipe book. 


Northwestern Steel & Iron Works 

814 Spring St. 

eit let ae Eau Claire, Wis. 
Es 


Greatest typewriter bar- 


gain in the world. 

Write today for our new 
book, “The Typewriter on 
the Farm.’ 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. | 
3013 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. | 
Chicago, fl. (11.07) 


“SANDBO. 
STARTER 


for Ford Write 
Co., Rock Island, inate | 


. . , fs 
Big Home-Canning Profits 
STA CANNING OUTFITS made in all 

sizes and prices, Complete line Can- 
ner Supplies. Send toda y for eatalog 
showing photographs actual users in your locs ality” 
F.S. STAHL, Box 62, QUINCY, ILL. 
Watch Your Change wee ee 
© pay up to $80 
For Old Coins 


for certain Large Cents. We 

offer cash premiums on thou- 
sands of coins. Send 4c. Get our Large [llustrated Coin 
Clreular. It will pay you. Send now 


NUMISMATIC BANK Dept. 44, Fort Worth, Texas 
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MARCH MUSIC OFFERINGS 
With all orders sent in on this month's 
pon, we will enclose a new 1919 catalog 

of ten cent music which we carry in stock. 
This catalog lists seventeen hundred 
yeces, ano solos, duets, vocal solos and 
Sale and piano music 

Following is the list of the October 
music coupon which expires March 3lst. 
Send in your order for these with this 
month’s coupon. 

Vocal: Greatest Mother in the World, 
39 cents, For Your Boy and my Boy, 10 
cents, Bring me a Letter from my Old 
Home Town, 10 cents, I’m Going to Fol- 
low the Boys, 10 cents, When the last 
29se of Summer has Whispered Good Bye, 
10 cents, It’s a long Way Back to Mother’s 
Knee, 10 cents. 

Instrumental: Sweet Lavender, 30 
cents, Dance of the Brownies, 25 cents, 
Springtime of Love, 10 cents, America 
First and Last, 10 cents. 

Vocal 

Sunshine of Your Smile, by Ray. (c-). 
One of the best known and most melodious 
ballads written in vears. The beautiful 
wcompaniment carries the melody thru- 
out. It is a seng of which you never tire 

1] Love a Lassie, by Harry Lauder. 
(ed). This is the best known of all the 

) favorite Seotch singer’s songs. On the 
) back of this song, is a list of Lauder’ 
songs, any of which we will supply you 
at the same price as this one. 

Lorraine, my Beautiful Alsace Lorraine, 
by Fuscher. (d-e). One of the prettiest 
of the war songs, dealing with the fair 
land of France, reminding us that Lor- 
raine is to the French soidier, a symbol of 
that sacrifice which counts no cost. Very 
pretty accompaniment. 

Somewhere a Heart is Breaking and 
Calling me Back to You, by Friedman. 
(df). This waltz ballad is a favorite 
wherever it is —_ Accompaniment has 
a very pret, swing. 

ye oy! ways Knew You'd Win, 
by Von Tilzer. (f-e). A very lively popu- 
lar song, full of pep. The imitation of 
the drums in the accompaniment gives it 


cou 


Ss 


a martial swing. 
Have a Smile for You Meet 
and They will have a Smile for by Rule. 


you 
(de). The title tells the story of this song 
which has a very catchy melodious swing. 


Salmi 
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At the Price of Two Eggs 


At the cost of the price of two eggs a big Jell-O dessert can be 
served—and it will serve from five to twelve persons, according to 


the manner in which it is prepared. 


If plain, it will serve five or six persons; if whipped, Bavarian 


cream style, terf or twelve may be served. 


There are so many possibilities—so great a variety of delight- 


ful dishes that seem to appear almost as if by magic, without cook- 


ing or fussing—that every farmer’s wife is urged to send her name 


and address in order that she may receive (free) a copy of the 


Jell-O Book, which has everything on the subject that any woman 
could wish. Among other things it tells how whipped Jell-O takes 
the place of eggs and cream in desserts. 

Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate, and sold in all general 
stores and groceries at 13 cents a package or two packages for 25 


cents..- 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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New Method Makes Music 


Amazingly Easy to Learn 


Sing—Every Step Mad 
Simpless ABQ 


TRY IT ON APPROVAL. 


Cheerful Blues, by _Olman, Grade 4. | Entire Cost Only a Few Cents a Lesson—and 


Instrumental 

ym. Sabbath Chimes, by Klickman, Grade4. | Learn to Play or 

This reverie brings out the chime effect 
mn in several different ways and is one of the 
ie! most popular reveries. 

A very good piece, every measure 
4 full of snap. discords in it are inten- 
ly anal necessary to get the proper 
nz eect. 
y- Tam O'Shanter, by Warren, Grade 5. 
ie This is a descriptive piece and illustrates 
nt with music the famous ride of Tam O 

Shanter. 

Dorothy, by Smith, Grade 3. This old 
English dance is a very popular teaching 





written in the time of the stately 
minuet. 


piece, 








MARCH MUSIC COUPON 
(This coupon ouiy Mepteber 30th, 1919) 


Sunshine of Your Smile, 30 cents. 
p ! Love a Lassie, 30 cents. 
Lorraine, 10 cents. 

Somewhere a Heart is Breaki 
jim, Jim, I Always Knew You’ 
Have a Smile, 10 cents. 


10 cents. 
Win, 10 cents. 


Mark X after as many pieces as you care to 
pay for. Write name address plainly. 
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Unless Satisfied. 


WW 


C 


How often have you 
wished that you knew 
how to play the violin 
or piano—or whatever 
your favorite instru- 
ment = | be—or that 
you could take part 
in singing? 





Print-and-Picture form that you can’t go wrong on— 
every step is made as clear aa A BC. 

My method is as thorough asitis easy. I teach you 
the only right way—teach you to play or sing by note. 
No“ trick” music,no“numbers,""no makeshifts of any kind 

[ call my method “new'’—simply because it is ax 
radically different from the old and hard-to-understand 
ways of teaching music, ut my method ix thoroughly 
time tried and proven Over 225,000 successful pupils 
—from boys and girls of 7 to 8 to men and women of 70 
—are the proof. Largely through the recommendations 
of satisiied pupils, 1 have built up the largest school of 
music in the world. 

To prove what I Ray, you can take any course on trial 
—singing Or any instrument you prefer—and judge en- 
tirely by your own progress. If for any reason you are 
not satisfied with the course or with what you learn from 
it, then it won't cost you a single penny. I guarantee 
satisfaction. On the other hand, if you are 
pleased with the course, the total cost 





How many 





amounts to only a few cents a lesson with 














an evening's FOR BEGINNERS OR our music and every 
0 rything alec cluded. 
—- — ADVANCED PUPILS Wirea learning to play or sing ~— a 
n utterly why continue toconfine your enjoyment 
spoiled and | en omens ont of music to mere listening? Why —y f 
. b v posal at least let mesend you my free book 
ruined by the —— StehtSinging, | that tells you all about my methods? 
. admission “T Guitar, I know i i tee egg 
- ; es 7 you will find this book al 
ove * can’t sing, —, — sorbingly interesting, pr me agg Mr, 
or“ No, lam Gariect, a oN causeitshows you howensyitisto / David 
sorry, but I can’t play.” Flute, turn your wish to play or sing , F.Kemp, 
And now—at last—this pl © | Saxoph Tromb into an actual fact. Just 4 Presi- 
and satisfaction that you have so | Celle, ert hen making @ apecial f dent US. 
i ‘ short-time offer that cuts School of 
often wished for can easily be the cost per lesson in two, Music, 93 
to your daily life. _ @end your name now, Bru asw ick 
‘o need to join a class. Noneed to pay a dollar or before this _ Special offer is with- Bidg., New 
more per lesson to a private teacher. Neither the drawn. No obligation — simp- York City 


question of time nor expense is any longer a bar—every 
one of the obstacles that have been confining your en- 
joy uent to mere listening have now been removed. 

-«¥ method of teaching music by mail-—in your spare 
time st home, with no strangers around to embarrass you 
—makes it amazingly easy to learn to sing by note or 
ogee any instrument. ‘ 

ou don't need to know the first thing about musio 
i one note from another. 
My method takes out all the hard part—overcomes all 
the difficultsee—makes your progress easy, "apid and sure, 

Whether for an advanced pupil or a beginner, m 





ly use the coupon or send your Please send me 


name and address in a letter your free book. 
or on & postcard. 4 _*Masie Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” and 


particulars of your 


U.S.School yf Special Offer. 


of Music / x. 


93 Brunswick / Address. 
Bldg., agen 


New York Zz. State 


=) 





RIND 6k Vbokwanednenteens method & 9 Be. Bo 
: > methods used by private teachers. The lessons I send 
RP, Ge, accmngtsdbencneaste Boz... ....4.: = 
EEL Addreae, ...scecesseees Ceerveveccsccces : 
Nee a— - 
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| Mention Successful Farming when writing advertisers 
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OUR HOME AMUSEMENT PAGE 





A GREAT SCHOLAR 

The new minister was delivering his 
first sermon Che darky janitor was a 
critical listener from a back corner of the 
church The minister's sermon was 
eloqu nt and his prayers seemed to cover 
the whole category of human wants. 

After the service one of the deacons 
asked the old darkey what he thought 
of the new minister. Don’t you think he 
offers up a good prayer, Joe? 

I mos’ suhtainly does boss, Why dat 
man axed de good Lord fo’ things dat de 
odder preacher didn’t even know He had!’ 
—LEverybody’s Magazine 








ACCEPTS HIS ADVICE 


Sufferer—I have a terrible toothache 


Vise ond 


Un 





| SCARES OFF TRAMPS 
| “‘Much bothered with tramps out your 
way?” 

“IT was un@il I tacked up a sign on my 
gate.” 

“Ah! ‘Beware of the dog,’ I suppose.” 


“Oh, no. Simply, ‘Farm help wanted.’ ”’ 


-Boston Transcript. 


WHY THEY LASTED 
“T am surprised to see you have such a 
quantity of preserves left over from last 
year. 
“Nobody could get the lids off,” ex- 
|explained the housewife briefly.—Louis- 
| ville Courier-Journal. 





BLIGHTS THE SOUL 
“Here is a preacher who announces 
that the automobile is a menace to re- 
ligion.”’ 
‘“‘Maybe the poor fellow bought a sec- 
ond-hand car.’’—Charlotte Observer. 


“Tt doesn’t seem right,’ said the man 





und wanf something to cure it.” 

Friend—‘‘Now, you don’t need any/ 
medicine. I had toothache yesterday, 
and I went home and my loving wife 
kissed me and so consoled me that the| 
pain soon passed away. Why don’t you 
try the trick?” 

Sufferer 
home now?” 


“T think I will. Is your wife | 
Vancouver Daily Province. | 
ENTERTAINING JOHNNY 
One afternoon the ticket agent on an | 
lowa railroad was called to the brass-/| 
barred window of his little office. Before 
the window stood a motherly looking 
woman At her side was a bright-faced 
boy 
‘Please, sir,’’ said the woman, address- 
ing the agent, “what time does the next 
train leave for Des Moines?” 
“Tt leaves at 2:48, madam,” answered 
the agent, with just a trace of annoyance. 
I have already told you that no less than 
ix times during the last half hour.’”’ 


I know you have, sir,”’ gently replied 
the motherly looking woman, “but John- 

likes to see you come to the window. 
He says it reminds him of the Zoo,.”— 
Davton News 


CLERICAL IGNORANCE 
Minister, to colored woman having her 
baby baptized: “‘What do you wish to 
I the child?” 
“IT wants to give him the scriptural 
‘Hallud,’ ”’ the mammy replied. 


n ne, 
“Pardon me, but in what part of the 
Bible does that name appear?” asked the 
wee 
For de Lawd’s sake, you a preacher 


prayers every day and don’t 


Thy Name?’ 


Ana iy your 


KI \ Hallud be 


KEEPING THE SECRET 
Stella Molly told me you told 


her 
that secret I told you not to tell her.”’ 





se! It’s beastly of her to have told 

1 Why, I told her not to!”’ 

Ste “Well, I told her I wouldn't 
t u she told me. So don’t tell her | 
I rit-Bits 


WOULDN’T TAKE A CHANCE 

Why don’t you get out and hustle? 
Hard work never killed anybody,” re- 
marked the philosophical gentleman to| 

mm Rastus applied for a little charity 





You re mist iken dar, boss,”’ replied 
Rastus; ‘‘I’se lost fouh wives dat way.’ 
Peopk Home Journal 


with worn-out shoes. 

“What doesn’t seem right?’’ 

“That a mere cow can afford to wear 
all that leather.’’—Washington Star. 





APOLOGIES TO HENRY 
‘“‘How’s your brother?’ 
“He was hurt in a feud.” 
“T always said it was dangerous to ride 
in those cheap cars.”’ 
The goose whose eggs of gold were made 
Was slain. The tale our hearts must 
touch. 





‘They're dudes,” the German junker cried 
“They cannot fight, that’s true.”’ 
Since then he’s had cause to decide 
What the Yankee dude’ll do X 
change 





NEW NAME, OLD DISEASE 

Two girls were quarreling. 

“Oh,” said one, “I’m sick of you 
believe you can’t help it, tho. Yo 
got a chauffeur’s tongue!” 

“What?” cried the other girl, seared 


, or 


“Is it catching? How does one get 

“Oh,” said the other pointedly, “thru 
constantly running people down.’’—Pitts- 
burg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


ADMIRED HIS PLUCK 

“Well,” said Uncle Si Bruggins after 
a solo by a fashionable church. choir 
tenor, “if that ain’t the rudest thing | 
ever saw. Just as soon as that young man 
began to sing, every other member of the 
choir stopped. But he went thru with it, 
and I must say I admire his spunk.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


IF YOU DON’T BELIEVE THIS~ 
READ YOUR BIBLE AND FIND 


5 





But, luckily, the hen has laid 
A lot of eggs worth ’most as much. 
-Washington Star. 





A Paris shopkeeper wrote to one of his 
customers as follows: 

“T am able to offer you cloth like the 
enclosed sample at 9 francs the meter. 
In case I do not hear from you I shall con- 
clude that you wish to pay only 8 francs. 


OUT 

The Bible contains 3,566,460 letters, 
773,746 words, 31,173 verses, 1,189 
chapters, 66 books. 

he word “‘and”’ occurs but once, which 
is in the 9th verse of the 11th Psalm. 

The word Lord occurs 1,855 times. 

The middle verse is the 8th verse of the 
118th Psalm. 

The 21st verse of the 7th chapter of 
Ezra contains all the letters of the alphabet 
except the letter “‘j.”’ 

The 19th chapter of Kings and the 37th 
chapter of Isaiah are alike. 
he longest verse is the 9th of the Sth 
chapter of Esther. 

The shortest verse is the 35th verse of 
the 8th chapter of St. John. 

There are no words or names of more 





In order to lose no time, I accept the last- 








mentioned price.’’—Exchange than six syllables.—Roller Monthly 
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THE FARM DOT MYSTERY 


Notice 
the numbers from point to point. 
of the children 


Draw a line according to number beginni 
Do not send it to 


ng at 1, then 2, 3. 4, ete Draw straigit thro 
ug as we are printing it merely for the pleas 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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From the News (Chicago) 
CONGRESS AND THE RAILROADS 
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From the Central Press (Association) Thomas in the Detroit News 
HOW THEY TURNED THE PRUSSIAN TIDE AT CHATEAU-THIERRY AN EXAMPLE FOR THEIR PARENTS 
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mond in the Wichita Eagle *¥rom the Citizen (Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SEEING STARS 





CAN HE PRODUCE THE HARMONY? 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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The above diagram shows the distribution of the 
average Swift dollar received from sales of beef, pork 
and mutton, and their by-products, during 1918. 





1919 Year Book of interesting and 
instructive facts sent on request. 
Address Swift & Company 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois 








Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


The Swift Dollar 
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‘Usco’ 


Make Your Car Help 


America is asking for a Victory Harvest this year. 






Every country’s short of everything. You never had such 
an eager market. Every additional bushel you can make your 
fields produce means just that much more in the bank for you. 


Make your car help. Think of the time, energy and good, 
hard cash it will save for you! Think of the speed it will put 
into those trips to town. 


Its dependable service means a lot to you. 


And there’s no such thing unless you give it good tires to 
travel on. 


There’s a United States Sales and Service Depot dealer in the 
nearest town. He will gladly point out the United States Tires 
that will meet your requirements to perfection. 


For the line of United States Tires includes tires to meet any 
possible need. 


There are five different types for passenger cars as well as 
both paeumatic and solid tires for trucks. 


They’re all good tires—the best our seventy-six years in the 
rubber business have taught us to make. 


Once you discover what they mean to your car—their 
wonderful dependability, their real goodness — you'll stick to 
United States Tires just as tens of thousands of other farmers 
are doing right now. 


Try it and see. Ask our Sales and Service Depot to help you. 
























Kelloge’s Big Four Garden 
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Big Crops and Big Profits 


from your 
Kellogg Strawberry Garden 


Whether you live on the farm or 


in town, we want you to send for our 
big, FREE Strawberry Book. It tells how a 
Kellogg Strawberry Garden will give you de- 
licious strawberries from June to November and 
canned berries, jam, preserves and other straw- 
berry dainties throughout the winter and help 
reduce the high cost of living. The surplus 
berries will pay all expenses and give you a big 
cash profit besides. Your own berries will be 
FREE. Many are making annual cash profits 
of $50. to $150 and getting their own straw- 
berries FREE from Kellogg Strawberry Gardens. 

Mrs. Wm. Hunter, of Arkansas, made $140 cnsh 

profit inone season from her smal! Kellogg Garden 

after fully supplying her own family with the 

most delicious strawberries grown. 


Many others are doing fully as well. Our FREE 
BOOK explains every detail. 


KELLOGG PEDIGRE 
STRAWBERRY PLANT 


are not just ordinary strawberry plants. 
They’re far superior because they represent 
more than 40 years of scientific selection, re- 
striction and breeding. Every plant is a heavy 
fruiter, many producing three quarts each in a 
single season. Kellogg Strawberries are large, 
beautiful and delicious and always command the 
highest price on any market. Many growers make 
$500 to $1200 and more per acre each year. 


J. H. Embler of North Carolina, made $1200 from 


only three-fourths of an acre, which is at the rate 
of $1600 per acre. 
The same opportunity awaits you; FREE Book tells how 


Great Crops of 


STRAWBERRIES 
and How to Grow Them 


This valuable strawberry book pictures in colors and fully 
describes Kellogg Pedigree Plants, Kellogg’s Everbearers, 
Kellogg’s Big Four and Kellogg’s Big Late, Kellogg’s New 
Race of Strawberries and Kellogg Strawberry Gardens. It also 
explains our Big Cash Prize Offer and ““The Key to Straw- 
berry Profits.”” If you want big crops and big profits 


SEND FOR OUR BIG FREE secs TODAY 


(Write your name and address pla 
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